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Some things actually 
get better with age. 


Much has happened journalism since 1961. The San Francisco 
Chronicle, for one, has emerged from JOA superior paper, better 
reflection the community serves. One look our Sunday product 


and see the difference. 


Congratulations CJR years contributions our industry. 
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Sometimes takes great idea give 
power good intentions. think the 
National Center for Family Literacy 
great idea, and why Toyota proud 
one its major supporters. 


NCFL the leader parent-child learning. 
It's powerful way develop learning 
skills young children helping 
disadvantaged parents complete their 
own education and learn important life 
skills the same time. 


Toyota has provided support more 
than 150 family literacy programs across 
America. supporting NCFL, hope 
that the book missed opportunities 
will one day closed forever. 


learn more about the great work 
visit www.famlit.org. 
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September editors were about halfway 
through the production year-by-year report how 
journalism has changed over the past forty years. This 
was the centerpiece special edition marking the 
fortieth anniversary the magazine. 

Then not just journalism but the world changed with 
the monstrous terrorist attacks that left thousands dead. 

days grief and horror, journalists provided one the 
most essential services for free society time crisis the 
news. People were desperate for it, and journalists delivered. 


SPECIAL REPORT: AFTERMATH 


YEAR YEAR: 1961 2000 


decided ahead with the anniversary issue, 
with this change: the first part the magazine devot- 
special report the September events and 
their journalistic aftermath, somber black and white. 
result, this issue contains 130 pages editorial ma- 
terial, the most the history the magazine. 

change the history journalism and the werld 
covers. Now that even more the case. 

David Laventhol 


Journalism has assessed the quality local television. 
This year’s findings, “Gambling with the Future,” exam- 
ine the most dangerous threats editorial quality. The 
report, under separate cover, accompanies this issue. 
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Looking Back, Going Forward 


JOURNALISTS 


MICHAEL HOYT 


Where were you? was 
the George Washington 
Bridge watching smoke curl 
from the top the north 
tower but certain that the 
woman the radio had 
misspoken when she used 
the word She 
meant “airplane,” surely, 
small one. worked way 
toward the office through the 
anxious city and strangers 
told other impossible 
things. man with cell 
phone spoke second air- 
plane; thought, Why would 
anyone spread such rumor? 
Then security guard wanted 
know that tower had imploded. You 
mean exploded, said. The blast when 
the airplane hit. 

No, said. 

No. 


cial issue here when the planes hit 
the towers some five miles the south. 
The issue was about the course 
American journalism over the forty 
years the magazine’s life, the issue you 
hold your hands. The publication 
date was locked in, which seemed unfor- 
tunate first. 

But time went did not. The 
circumstances made our glance back 
journalistic history seem more timely 
and resonant than before. people 
keep saying, the attacks the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon mark the 
end one period history and the 
start another. And before moving for- 
ward into unknown territory best 
consider where been. 

This edition full stories 
about reporters, editors, and owners 
who did (or made possible) the kind 
work that has supplied oxygen Amer- 
ican democracy for the last four decades, 
and those seen these pages represent 


Michael 
executive editor 
the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 


many thousands more. 
time when the media are 
held low esteem, jour- 
nalists rarely get the credit 
they deserve pillar 
the republic. 
held well after the tow- 
ers collapsed. the days 
following the attacks, the 
press rose its full 
stature, 
country when information 
was needed, then help- 
ing its citizens mourn and 
begin think through the 
response. 

you page through the 
issue you may reminded how other 
moments crisis often spawned great 
journalism the reporting Water- 
gate, Vietnam, the civil rights 
movement, for example. This not 
merely because the dimensions the 
events. People needed explain 
things and some stepped up. 
going down Selma? Over 
Hue? Why would president distribute 
hush money? Who can explain the at- 
traction stock car racing this new 
electric music? Why would our best 
boxer embrace religion that doesn’t 
seem like white people? What really 
happening this drawn-out war? Jour- 
nalists took large questions. were 
independent and useful, qualities that 
hand hand with citizenship, patrio- 
tism you will. The journalists didn’t al- 
ways get things right, and sometimes 
when they did get right, the public 
didn’t appreciate it. David Halberstam 
and Malcolm Browne, two the re- 
porters who shed light some dark 
corners Vietnam, come mind. 
Their patriotism was questioned, and 
still certain quarters. But they were 
reporting difficult truths that the nation 
needed know, and hard think 
more patriotic thing for journalist 
do. 
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look forty years American 


journalism will not all celebration, 
obviously. will unfortunately con- 
firm something that people news- 
rooms know their bones. Something 
missing. Here sit with our amaz- 
ing digital equipment and our college- 


educated brains, backed corpora- 


tions great reach and power, and 
spend summer chasing the likes 
Gary Condit. Journalism has been 
under pressure recent years. have 
been undermined marketing and 
profit pressures. And even that 
something copout. have not 
been that engaged. The political 
currents and agonies distant foreign 
nations, for instance, seemed so... dis- 
tant. Big questions didn’t much matter. 

Well, they now. hard think 


time, even the toughest moments 


these past forty years, when the coun- 
try was more need independent 
press that both measured and aggres- 
sive, wise and brave. 

the world barely understand where 
every action has unknown and po- 
tentially deadly reaction. balancing 
point between new engagement with 
the world new xenophobia, be- 
tween new appreciation our free- 
doms and willingness trade some 
them away for security, between blind 
vengeance and calculated justice. And 
with unknown numbers terrorists 
out kill us. 

ter reasons reverse the journalistic 
trends the last few years. And sus- 


tain that direction long possible. For 


editors and reporters this good mo- 
ment remember why got into the 
business the first place. For owners it’s 
time think about the real bottom 
line. Our work not risky that 
cops and firemen, but essential. 
wise and skeptical American jour- 
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American Dream, American Nightmare 


Washington Bureau Chief 
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was outside P.S. tailing city council candidate 
election day when heard the plane. made heavy 
rasping sound. That was 8:46 A.M. watched fly 
above head and into the north side WTC could 

see only smoke and hole. started running toward it. 
took perhaps two minutes get the great square 
off Church Street that was then still bounded those two 
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massive towers. Millions documents floated the 
sky. got under ledge and ran out far could. 
Fist-sized chunks concrete and long strips steel 
and tiny pieces glass were hitting the ground beyond 
the ledge. Three building maintenance men and cop 
came out. told each other what had just seen 

and when saw the bodies falling page 
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continued from previous page 


were rendered inarticulate. Jesus 
Christ Jesus Christ, someone said. 
distance falling debris can mistak- 
for falling bodies but can say this 
with certainty: saw two bodies fall and 
saw four lying the ground. One fell 
the opposite edge the square, 
arms out and legs straight. heard 
tear through the roof bandstand 
and heard hit the ground. Closer 
another woman struck the ground. 
Both times heard sound that, had 
not seen the impact, would have taken 
for explosion. 

knew the body front was 
woman because she was wearing skirt 
(sea-green) and could see her legs. She 
had blond hair but could not see her 
face. would not say that wanted 
see but thought was important. 
thought could edge around the cor- 
ner could get closer her and still 
protected the ledge, but when 
made the turn became terrified and 
backed up. 

the other plane crashed into 
WTC When the glass fell pressed my- 
self against the wall and covered face 
with left arm. heard the glass tin- 
kling around and soothing music 
coming from speakers embedded the 
ledge above me. 

went back the street and around 
the corner get into the complex from 


the south side. ran through the desert- 
farmer’s market and got under the 
ledge Liberty Street. Debris was still 
falling. Something bounced off stop- 
light. was getting hard breathe. 
policeman across the street started 
yelling me. 9:25, saw fifteen 
twenty-five firemen cross the Liberty 
Street walkway WTC 

Two policemen came get me. all 
walked back east, then they went inside 
WTC and told leave. showed 
them press pass. They told 
leave again. waded through ash, rubble, 
and paper the east side Church, 
what looked like medical staging area. 
ducked under the tape and was accost- 
immediately. showed the pass. This 
time worked. 

spoke with man named Reyher 
Kelly who had been the seventy- 
eighth floor, the sky lobby WTC 
when the plane hit. “We saw people fall 
out. was getting into the elevator when 
hit us,” said. “The explosion just 
knocked down.” Bill Hay was WTC 
the fifty-fifth floor giving lecture 
the World Trade Institute when the 
first plane hit. “The building started 
rock,” said. looked out the window, 
saw all the debris falling and just left 
laptop, billfold, passport, plane tick- 
ets. They’re all gone.” Allan Mean was 
the WTC elevator impact. The ele- 
vator dropped. “My leg tingling,” 
told EMT. 

Then ran into the same policeman 


been yelling before, and 
was escorted out. The area was flooded 
with police trying funnel all the civil- 
ians uptown. figured turn onto 
Vesey and few blocks east before 
heading downtown and then doubling 
back. didn’t make very far. There was 
roar that sounded like being next 
jet engine, which first took for another 
crashing plane. was wrong: WTC was 
collapsing, around People start- 
stampede. joined them. The 
cloud rolled out toward us; were ac- 
tually racing Park Row, heavy, suf- 
focating dust, grains something hard. 
breath and find doorway while could 
still see. 

Somebody opened the door Star- 
bucks. About twenty people were inside. 
The manager told all drink water 
and handed out bottles, telling take 
juice instead wanted it. The win- 
dows turned opaque and heard 
things bouncing off the glass. The man- 
ager told all get into the basement. 
“Does anybody need anything? every- 
body all right here?” asked. 
crowded into the basement. woman 
Starbucks apron was sobbing uncon- 
trollably; someone she knew named 
Aaron worked the towers. The phone 
rang. The manager answered. “Hello, 
Starbucks Coffee.” 

walked back down Park Row. was 
talking policeman the Broadway in- 
tersection 10:27 when WTC came 


Terror Television: Notes and Questions 


RICHARD WALD 


The coverage television was important, unprecedented, 
remarkable, and revealing about television news. Among 
other things, showed: 
Managements have not yet denuded news divisions 
the point where they are unable mount powerful, live 
coverage system; 
broadcast cable news operation did badly. The cable 
programs aired few more erroneous reports than the broad- 
cast networks, which, turn, dwelt little more emotion; 
The cost human effort and money was enormous for 
everyone but was especially high for the three broadcast 
networks, since their operating costs are higher and their 
advertising often tied specific programs; 
Public notice went the on-air stars, but what kept the 
coverage going (without glory) was the great effort those 
who produced, researched, edited, and manned the ma- 
chinery television for days end. 

event like this, meanwhile, leaves lingering questions 


for people television news. What did ourselves 
showing over and over and over again those pictures 
the planes hitting the buildings? After using them for infor- 
mation, did just use them for emotion? Deaden rep- 
etition? How long should keep the camera man 
woman tears? How quick, after all these years, were 
jump rumors fire the Mall, bomb the 
White House, explosion Congress without much 
checking the facts? too easily give ourselves pass 
because the story moving fast? 

Maybe not for but for others answer another 
question: What the cumulative effect society all this 
coverage? 

should proud what did, all us. should 
proud how have changed, all us. But there are 
still questions answer. 


Richard Wald, former president NBC News and 
former vice-president ABC News, teaches journalism 
Columbia. 
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down. heard the roar 
and saw the cloud swell 
out again. This one car- 
ried more debris. 
watched get dark again, 
then sprinted back 
Starbucks. The front win- 
dow shattered and the 
store filled with dust. 
retreated 
bathroom flushed 
out our eyes and nostrils. 
Half hour later the 
sun was still barely visi- 
ble. People were moving 
twos and threes to- 
ward the river; were 
shadows, soundless. 
passed bubbling foun- 
tains, phones dangling 
their cords. man 
bandanna and sun- 
glasses was photograph- 
ing abandoned stand 
dusty bananas and 
plums and nectarines. 


hat chaos? 

WTC blown bits, ripped 
apart. eggshell-thin frame above 
mass rubble covering most city 
block. Steel girders three feet thick ob- 
scenely contorted. 

FDNY, NYPD, Customs, Secret 
Service, EMTs, Parks Department, men 
camouflage, canine units. Smashed 
and upended trucks, engines, ambu- 
lances, police cruisers. Sirens, more ma- 
chinery. crushed Mercedes-Benz con- 
vertible flames. Reams documents 
layered evenly over everything. 

took photograph for four men 
who wanted WTC backdrop. 
Everybody was doing it. Kodak dispos- 
ables were popular. saw piece 
somebody’s leg get wrapped burlap 
and left beneath defoliated tree. This 
had been the staging area for the first re- 
sponse team. was annihilated when 
WTC collapsed. Many the men who 
had arrived within minutes the first 
explosion were missing, buried sixty feet 
down. Rescue and were gone. No- 
body could find the EMTs who had been 
first the scene. The 279 Company’s 
truck was relatively intact but 279 Com- 
pany was missing. 

When team formed clear one 
the adjacent World Financial Center 
buildings, followed. The massive dome 
the foyer was intact; the marble floor 
was slick under the ash. The windows 
the west were blackened; those the 
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east were blown out. explored the sec- 
ond floor. Reception: phones off the 
hook, milkshake desk, computer 
monitor floor. Vase flowers up- 
right and intact. Gym: rows treadmills 


and stairMasters, heavy bag, dumbbells, 


all uniformly beige with dust. looked 
too perfect, artist’s project, life-size 
paper mache. 

caught with the firemen the 
fourth floor. They split up, working 
pairs, keeping constant voice contact. 
fifteen minutes, those ten men 
checked every single room, closet, and 
cubicle. They finished four. For the 
next three hours watched the work 
outside. WTC collapsed around 5:25. 
tried call editor payphone 
and watched man next hang 
and start crying. got eyes flushed 
out twice. talked man from Ladder 
Company 134 Queens. had begun 
his day getting his son dressed and 
packed for his first day pre-kinder- 
garten. “You know what?” said. “Fuck 


this. Just fuck this.” 
carried home with three things 
that snatched random from the 
site: memo from Matthew Jeff about 
Karen’s secretary, the front page re- 
port Telecom Strategies for the New 
Decade, photograph mustachioed 
man tuxedo podium. They stink 
burnt rubber and there’s still enough 


dust them make skin itch 
handle them. 

carry some other things well. 
There the psychologist who believes 
nial, after seeing many people die. 
There the girl who called vulture. 

Vultures profit from disaster. When 
ran to, and not from, the square, was 
not way exploiting this holo- 
caust? Did sense that the magnitude 
the event could made magnify 
me? cannot altogether refute this 
charge. 

But something larger propelled me. 
felt intense passion those hours, 
exaltation. felt alone the center the 
worid. All details became iconic and cru- 
cial. tried record everything. 

believe that our present way life 
ended those hours. That the dressed- 
up, smoothed-over analogue seeing 
planes vanish into buildings and people 
coming down from the sky. think 
proper and honest say wanted ex- 
perience that for myself and communi- 
cate with many others could. 
have ambivalence about that. 


Nick Spangler, former sportswriter for 
the Southampton Press, Long Island, 
student Columbia’s Graduate School 
assignment for his reporting class the 
morning September 11. 
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America’s Fourth Es- 


LAUREL tate the broadcast and 


cable networks, which, only few hours past the 
dawn’s early light that infamous September 


morning, rose put the public interest above 
monetary concerns, delivering continuous 
commercial-free coverage 
stricken world desperate for news; 
the television anchors, whose 
steady professionalism through the 
perilous days that followed proved 
how apt the term truly is; 
the reporters and photographers 
for the area’s newspapers and mag- 
azines, and radio stations, wire 
services and Web sites, who, with little 
regard for their own personal safety, 
prowled Ground Zero, bringing light oh, 
such tales from the towering tons rubble; the 
distant correspondents, scrambling gather 
background and reaction; the editorialists, colum- 
nists, and commentators, patriotic yet prudent, 
supportive yet measured, respectful the country’s 
leaders yet not unduly reverent all their actions; 
the editors and publishers, news directors and pro- 
ducers, writers and researchers, scrapping material 
made suddenly irrelevant and racing assemble 
the extra edition, the special issue, the instant doc- 
umentary, the real-time report. 

Even they transmitted the awful, incomprehen- 
sible images, the media were sending more pre- 
cisely, you will, the media were message with 
another meaning. For however arbitrary the frame- 
work the long-established news process, however 
imperfect the categories which organizes day- 
to-day experience, the implicit rationality the very 
process manifest familiar forms one could 
read and watch and hear, gave reassuring, uncon- 
scious, testimony the triumph order over 
chaos. Here, for example, was Judy Woodruff, hair 
awry and make-up long gone, marshaling facts 
insane, depraved horror her usual matter-of-fact 


The Darts Laurels column written Gloria Cooper, deputy executive editor. 
Nominations may addressed her mail, phone (212-854-1887), e-mail 


way. Here came The New York Times, covering mon- 

umentally monumental crisis once national, 

global, and heartbreakingly local and without 

missing beat, examining the paper’s various sep- 

arate sections the less obvious reverberations 

every conceivable aspect the city’s domestic life. 

Here, excusably little bit late, 

was the weighty Wall Street Jour- 

nal, the staff having set shop 

4 

the Dow Jones corporate facility 

New Jersey after fleeing its 

World Financial Center quarters, 

. . . . 

fearing all the while (mistakenly, 
thankfully turned out) that edi- 
tor Paul Steiger hadn’t made 
out. Here hand last was the 
cartoon-bereft Yorker, 

wrapped Spiegelman cover 

t 


haunting, wordless eloquence. Here was Katie 
Couric, after hasty summary other news 
note that had been obscured the attack, con- 
fessing feeling “embarrassed” about many past 
Today shows spent much trivia. Here was Dan 
Rather, standing in, seemed, for countless less vis- 
ible colleagues when, during late-night talk show 
interview, his controlled passion for the story felt 
destined cover gave way tears anguish. 
one doubted for moment he’d back tomorrow, 
tight-jawed ever, reporting “part our world.” 
course, there were lapses. Inaccuracy. Oppor- 
tunism. Misjudgment. Exploitation. Warmonger- 
ing. course, there will more already, 
enough fill dispiriting page two Darts. 
But somehow, right now, the less glorious aspects 
our independent press don’t seem amount, 
Rick once said Ilsa, hill beans. Over- 
whelmingly, those early defining moments 
mid-September, the nation’s news media conduct- 
themselves with the courage, honesty, grace, and 
dedication free society deserves. that tragic 
emergency, America’s journalists knew what they 
needed do. And, for the record, they did it. 
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TROPICAL DEPRESSION FORMS IM GULF OF MEXICO: PATH UNCERTAIN - SECTION 8 


September 11, 2001 


Soviet Sources 


Shuttle explodes; 


FIN 


January 29, 1986 


January 17, 1991 


Times change, and decades pass. But for those with 
unwavering commitment excellence, our goal remains the same. 
salute the Columbia Journalism Review years excellence. 
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WARNING 


How Report Terrorism Flew Under the Radar 


HAROLD EVANS 


were warned. 
Some the best 
minds the Unit- 
States attempt- 
alert the na- 
tion that, without new emphasis 
homeland security and attention 
terrorism, “Americans will likely 
die American soil, possibly 
numbers” the result terrorist 
tacks. The first warning came Sep- 
tember 1999, when former Senators 
Gary Hart and Warren Rudman, co- 
chairs, used those words the first 
three documents from entity called 
the United States Commission Na- 
tional Security, created during rare 
moment agreement between Presi- 
dent Clinton and House speaker Newt 
Gingrich. Then, seven months before the 
attacks the World Trade Center and 
the Pentagon, the commission re-empha- 
sized its warning, this time with detailed 
agenda for action make America safer 


from terrorism. The report was scary but 


was also constructive and authoritative. 
And fair say that most Americans 
never heard until after the attacks. 

What happened? 

January 31, Hart and Rudman 
looked with satisfaction the televi- 
sion cameras and print reporters assem- 
bled the Mansfield Room the Unit- 
States Senate. They were there pre- 
sent the commission’s final report 150 
pages. was called Road Map for Na- 
tional Security: Imperative for Change, 
and was signed their twelve fellow 
commissioners, who represented the 
kind blue-ribbon braintrust Washing- 
ton good putting together (see 
box). Over three-year period, the wise 
men had visited twenty-five countries 
and consulted more than hundred ex- 
perts. Hart and Rudman had their ex- 
ecutive director the one-time fighter 
pilot, Charles (Chuck) Boyd, the only 
graduate the Hanoi Hilton make 
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four-star general. They and their staffs 
went great lengths alert the press 
advance the gravity the commis- 
findings. 

“Hell,” says Rudman, “it was the first 
comprehensive rethinking national 
security since Harry Truman 1947.” 
The conclusions were startling: “States, 
terrorists, and other disaffected groups 
will acquire weapons mass destruc- 
tion, and some will use them. Americans 
will likely die American soil, possibly 
large numbers.” The commission also 
explored many the underlying fac- 
tors. Hart told me: “We got terrific 
sense the resentment building against 
the U.S. bully, which alarmed us.” 

The report was devastating indict- 
ment the “fragmented and inade- 
quate” structures and strategies already 
place prevent, and then respond to, 
the attacks U.S. cities, which the com- 


missioners predicted. Hart 
specifically mentioned the 
lack preparation for 
weapon mass destruc- 
tion high-rise build- 
But the report was not simply 
alarmist. was unusually constructive, 
avoiding grandiose language for step- 
by-step blueprint what urgently need- 
Homeland Security Agency, revive the 
frontline public services, and pull to- 
gether the forty discrete official bodies 
with responsibility for national security. 

“We need orders-of-magnitude im- 
provements planning, coordination, 
and the report concluded. “Any 
reorganization must mindful the 
scale the scenarios envisage and 
the enormity their consequences.” 
They urged that, since our borders are 
porous, the uniformed services the 
Customs Service, the Border Patrol, and 
the Coast Guard should report new 
National Homeland Security Agency; 
that homeland security should become 
priority mission for the National Guard; 
that human intelligence sources ter- 
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rorism should recruited priority. 
The writers also had broad vision: 
world amenable American interests 
and values will not come into being 
itself. Much the world will resent and 
oppose us, not for the simple fact 
our preeminence, then for the fact that 
others often perceive the United States 
exercising its power with arrogance and 
self-absorption.” number the com- 
missioners visited the editorial boards 
The New York Times, The Wall Street 
Journal, and The Washington Post before 
they released their report. They brought 
with them press kit containing crisp 
executive summary the report. 

Press conferences and private brief- 
ings were all little avail. 

Network television news ignored the 
report; did the serious evening news 
public television. Only CNN did 
justice with full discussion. The New 
York Times and The Wall Street Journal 
did not carry line, either the report 
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the press conference. Boyd told me: 
won't ever forget that day Senate 
Room 207.” watched disbelief 
the Times reporter left before the presen- 
tation was over, saying was not much 
story. Coverage was excellent The 
Washington Post and Los Angeles Times, 
with smattering good stories USA 
Today, and the smaller and regional 
newspapers using and Reuters. But 
what most astonished and then outraged 
the commissioners was that none the 
major newspapers, except the Los Angeles 
Times briefly, offered any kind follow- 
critical analysis editorials op- 
pieces. Nowhere did Hart-Rudman 
get the kind discussion and amplifica- 
tion the sort that tends prompt the 
political machinery operate. short, 
the report passed under the radar. 

The Hart-Rudman report the kind 
that required elite opinion engage 
sustained dialogue probe, improve, 
explain, and then press for action. None 
the network talk shows took up. But 
the commissioners were particularly be- 
wildered the blackout the The New 
York Times; they pitched op-ed article 
signed Hart and Rudman the hope 
that would induce the Times take 
proper look the commission’s work. 
The article was rejected. 

Newspapers, their nature, are 
bound miss stories from time time; 
good newspaper will then follow up, 
trying recover. There was attempt 
repair the omission the Times 
the Journal. The performance the 
Times, the country’s leading newspaper, 
curious since has distinguished itself 
over the years giving prominence 
Saddam Hussein’s mischiefs, and no- 
table front-page reports Judith Miller, 
William Broad, and Stephen Engelberg 
the threats bioterrorism. Its edito- 
rials state-sponsored terrorism have 
been robust. Inquiries the Times failed 
elicit response. 

The commissioners are variously 
“dumbfounded” (Hart), “surprised” 
(Schlesinger), “stunned” (Gelb), “ap- 
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palled” (Rudman). “The New York 
Times,” says the agreeably forthright 
Rudman, “deserves its ass kicked.” Gin- 
grich more rueful: was very sad- 
dened. don’t expect the networks, peo- 
ple who cover daily events, interest- 
ed. But thought, particular, for The 
New York Times and The Washington Post 
and The Wall Street Journal not give 
really serious coverage was significant 
failure providing educated citizens 
with important report. And frankly, 
other than [creating office of] Home- 
land Security they still haven’t gone back 
and contemplated the scale change 
describing.” 


None the commissioners suggests 
that headlines informed comment 
about their report would have forestalled 
September 11. But national planning 
could have been six months ahead, spar- 
ing much the public health chaos 
over anthrax. Hart-Rudman had got 
the national attention deserved, the ad- 
ministration almost surely would have 
moved sooner. There keen sense 
frustration among the fourteen commis- 
sioners that the marriage two inertias 
one the serious press, the other 
the administration delayed the taking 
action. “We lost says 
Rudman. 
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Actually, Hart-Rudman did gain im- 
pressive backing Congress from the top 
Republican members the national se- 
curity set, time when they controlled 
the Senate, and vigorous support from 
Donald Rumsfeld Defense. Hearings 
were scheduled for the week May But 
the White House stymied the move. did 
not want Congress out front the issue, 
not least with report originated De- 
mocratic president and ousted Repub- 
lican speaker. May the administra- 
tion announced that, rather than adopt- 
ing Hart-Rudman, was forming its own 
committee headed Vice President Dick 
Cheney, who was expected report 
October. “The administration actually 
slowed down response Hart-Rudman 
when momentum was building the 
spring,’ says Gingrich. 

Senator Hart visited the White House 
effort get the administration 
move faster. met National Security ad- 
viser Condoleezza Rice September 
just five days before the terrorist attacks. 
She would, she said, “pass on” his con- 
cerns. After September 11, President Bush 
took leaf from the commission’s report 
his appointment Governor Ridge 
head Homeland Security. But Ridge’s 
powers are too limited meet the com- 
mission’s concept the job. some esti- 
mates, will take two years fuse the fed- 
eral hermetic structures, leaving America 
terribly vulnerable the meantime. 

The failure the most respected, 
agenda-setting editorial and news pages 
acknowledge such informed analyses 
the complex, essentially life-and- 
death issues national security, puz- 
zling. The New York Times October 
even had the nerve report: “Tom 
Ridge was sworn today the first di- 
rector homeland security, position 
the country’s leaders never felt was needed 
added). Finger pointing uncomfort- 
able the light the unique malevo- 
lence the atrocity September 11. 
But the print and electronic press, which 
have legitimately been criticizing gaps 
the U.S. intelligence system, have far 
failed point the finger themselves. 


Harold Evans was editor The Sunday 
Times London for fourteen years, 
1967-1981, and editor The Times, 
1981-1982. was president Random 
House, 1990-1997, and editorial director 
and vice chairman the Daily News, 
U.S. News World Report, and Atlantic 
Monthly, 1997-2000. the author 
The American Century. 
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TERRORISTS DESTROY WORLD TRADE CENTER, 
HIT PENTAGON RAID WITH JETS 


THE JOURNAL 
THE RUN 


RUSS BAKER 


hortly before A.M. Septem- 

ber 11, Jim Pensiero, assistant 

managing editor for The 

Street Journal, was crossing 
pedestrian bridge the Journals offices 
the World Financial Center, across the 
street from the World Trade Center. 
the way, ran into Andrea Carabillo, 
Italian software developer who had been 
fine-tuning upgrade version the 
Journals new Hermes pagination sys- 
tem. Carabillo was returning his hotel 
for some rest, having been the paper 
since 6:30 A.M. fixing bug the up- 
grade. The system had been installed just 
two days earlier, part broader, ongo- 
ing effort make the Journal more 
technologically robust and better pre- 
pared weather emergencies. 

Talk about timing. Pensiero 
was engrossed his work when call 
from his wife sent him rushing the 
Page One offices. There, with several col- 
leagues, including managing editor Paul 
Steiger, watched disbelief flames 
roared from the north tower. “Papers fell 
toward the street,” would later recall, 

“like some sort bizarre ticker tape pa- 
rade.” 

Pensiero describes it, Steiger react- 
instantly, asking him about backup 
scenarios the event evacuation. 
Pensiero mentioned the “campus” main- 
tained the parent company, 


Dow Jones, about hour’s drive away 
South Brunswick, New Jersey. The fa- 
cility, which houses back-office person- 
nel, had been outfitted the past eigh- 
teen months with couple classroom- 
sized spaces full computer worksta- 
tions. And recent months Journal ed- 
itors, under Pensiero’s direction, had 
spent couple Saturday mornings 
practicing making the paper there, 
case emergency. Pensiero, whom 
Steiger labels the Journals September 
“General Patton,” ordered full de- 
ployment the location; Journal tech- 
nology chieftains Bill Godfrey and Bland 
Smith were already motion. They had 
not waited minute too soon, for, right 
the middle Pensiero’s calls, 
tremendous jolt hit the offices the 
second hijacked airliner slamming into 
the Trade Center. 

Pensiero ran back his office, and 
was preparing email message key 
editors when evacuation order came 
over the public address system. Steiger 
stopped say was headed outside 
find his wife, who worked nearby. 
and Pensiero could rendezvous out front 
and head south together. Pensiero tried 
finish his note, and was still typing 
when security guard ordered him out 
the double. hit “send” and 
grabbed his coat. the street, could- 
n't find Steiger, and first one and then 
second police officer asked him move 
out the area toward the Hudson River. 


Then saw man jump from high 
floor the north tower. knew had 
go; help any these poor 
people,” says. “My boss had given 
assignment, and now must flee this 
place death and try get job 
done.” Pensiero, who commutes from 
New Jersey, hopped ferry; was just 
pulling into Jersey City when the south 
tower collapsed, Pensiero’s words, 
with sickening roar. believe 
what was seeing.” Having caught the 
last ferry from downtown Manhattan, 
found open station the PATH 
rapid transit system and took what 
turned out the last train 
Newark, where retrieved his car and 
headed south. was jolted further 
when glanced east. Both towers had 
vanished. 


The South Brunswick offices seemed 
from another world comfortable, 
modern, suburban campus with expan- 
sive green lawns. The two “emergency” 
newsrooms were ready go, and staff 
had prepared additional ones, that 
fifty-five workstations were operational 
most with the Hermes pagination 
and editing software that Carabillo had 
installed. Pensiero was further relieved 
see that the Journals copy chief, Jesse 
Lewis, was the premises. 

Almost miraculously, Carabillo’s up- 
grade had just been completed, two 
months behind schedule, and the South 
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Brunswick servers were and running 
with the enhanced version the pagi- 
nation and news editing software. When 
the decision was made evacuate, tech- 
nicians, relying backup power from 
generators, were able transfer editori- 


data out World Financial Center 


servers. The Journal also had hand 
news prepress team, whose usual job was 
prepare financial statistics pages, and 
who jumped readily into the task pag- 
ination. 

News the first plane crash had 
reached Marcus Brauchli, the national 
editor, home Brooklyn Heights, 
across the East River from lower Man- 
hattan. Brauchli and colleague tried 
crossing the Brooklyn Bridge foot 


against swelling throng heading out 


the city, but thought better and 
returned his apartment. His phone 
service was intermittent but found 


could reach people via internal com- 
pany e-mail system over his DSL line. 


all, sent more than 500 messages that 
day, and read more than 1,000, often re- 
sponding with simple Yes No. 
was more detailed his frequent 
mails Dow Jones chairman Peter 
Kann, who was Hong Kong for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary The Asian 
Wall Street Journal. about 10:30, 
Brauchli notified his bureau chiefs that 


there would paper, and before long, 


lists pending stories were flowing in. 

Steiger, who hadn’t been heard from 
for several nerve-wracking hours, finally 
the dust cloud when the towers col- 
lapsed. convened group about 
ten editors the upper west side apart- 
ment Barney Calame, deputy man- 
aging editor, who had two computers 
and working phone. Page one came to- 
gether online collaboration with 
the paper’s designers. They fashioned 
headline: TERRORISTS DESTROY WORLD 
TRADE CENTER, HIT PENTAGON 
WITH HIJACKED JETS. 

South Brunswick, more staffers 
straggled in, including advertising and 
graphics personnel, and handful ed- 
itors. wanted cry seeing them, 
but wasn’t quite ready show 
says Pensiero. P.M., just 
the usual Manhattan retinue 
140 editors, paginators, and graph- 
ics people who usually put out the paper 
were hand. Pensiero grabbed whoev- 
could and pressed them into duty. 
Some copy editors were told that, for the 
day, they were Page One editors. Many 
reporters worked from wherever they 
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were; some cases, filing from cars and 
phone booths. 

John Bussey, the foreign ed- 
itor, arrived South Brunswick and 
began pounding out first-person ac- 
count. His office faces the south tower, 
and saw collapse, diving under 
when the windows blew out. 
Bussey stayed for time, filing on-air 
updates Journal content partner 
CBNC. His gripping account made 
into replated front page. 


emarkably, given its location, 
Dow Jones did not lose single 
although many trauma- 
tized staffers have availed them- 


selves counseling services. manager 
the graphics department, who lived 
near the Trade Center, lost everything she 
owned; colleagues have since over- 
whelmed her with donated goods.) 
Steiger says cannot shake the image 
people jumping from the burning towers. 
“To realize those were not things falling, 
others have similar things branded 
their conscious and subconscious that 
will with them for long, long time.” 

For the moment, the Journal oper- 
ating from variety locations 
South Brunswick for most editors, tech- 
nical, and production staff, plus satellite 
offices Manhattan, primarily for re- 
porters. Damage the World Financial 
Center, mostly from cascading debris, 
did not affect structural integrity and al- 
though some jobs (notably the copy 
desk) will remain South Brunswick 
and others will dispersed, the Journal 
will reclaim its newsroom some point. 
“My guess winter,’ Steiger says. 

the end, the Journal helped calm 
the nation’s financial community just 
being there September 12. “One 
thing have been astonished was 
how much people around the country 
were comforted the fact the Journal 
was their driveway the next 
Steiger says. Indeed, all but 180,000 
the usual 1.8 million copies were distrib- 
uted. the average reader, there were 
few signs two sections instead 
three, for example the challenge 
had been publish. 

The primary sign tectonic shift, 
course, was Page One. This was only 
the second time the 112-year history 
the cool-headed daily that events 
seemed justify banner headline. The 
first was Pearl Harbor. 
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the Receiving End Anthrax Attack 


ROBERT WINDREM 
oming 
work Oc- 
tober 12, there 
was reason 
suspect the day 
would any different 
from all the long days 
since September 11: 
make the calls, find the 


tapes, write the script, 


cut the piece, all the 


while monitoring the 
wires for the next ter- 
rorist act, what 
NBC Nightly News were 
calling “the latest atroc- 
ity.” But October 12, 
“the latest atrocity” 
would not commit- 
ted Ground Zero 
the Pentagon Afghanistan. would 
take place the desk next own. 

The morning editorial meeting was 
scrubbed, replaced somber medical 
discussion. Tom Brokaw’s assistant had 
been diagnosed with cutaneous anthrax. 
all knew she had massive skin le- 
sion, fever, and flu-like symptoms. 
knew she was being tested. even 
knew that she had been given prescrip- 
tion Cipro precaution. But 
each several tests had failed find ev- 
idence anthrax, our concerns had 
been alleviated. Now, were told, there 
was doubt. The CDC’s best epidemi- 
ologist had made determination that 
woman all knew, had joked with, had 
juggled Tom’s schedule with, had con- 
gratulated the birth her daughter, 
was sick with disease that she could 
only have contracted 
terrorism. 

For me, the revelation was highly per- 
sonal and professionally ironic. The enve- 
lope suspected containing anthrax 
spores had been opened next and, 
for the past five years, had focused most 
reporting and producing terror- 
ism, particularly Osama bin Laden and 


Crime scene: 


biological terrorism. felt was charac- 


taped-off newsroom NBC Nightly News 


ter movie never wanted see. 

Tom assured his assistant was 
going fine. The Cipro was working 
and although she was upset, angry, con- 
cerned, she would make full recovery. 
were told well that our lives had 
changed, realization made all the more 
real the two men standing back 
Brokaw, stone-faced: the city’s police 
and health commissioners. Working 
from notes, Tom told city health 
team was setting two floors down 
test us; the mayor was planning press 
conference hour; CDC team was 
flying from Atlanta charter flight 
seal off the newsroom; another co- 
worker who had been sick was going 
get more tests determine she too 
was infected. were seeing the Tom 
Brokaw the public would see later that 
day Dateline: upset, angry but very 
conscious his role managing editor. 
“We deal facts, not rumors.” 
would have special role play today, 
both for the country and for our co- 
workers NBC. knew more than 
anyone else, and was our responsibili- 
make sure they were getting the 
best information. 


The questions were 
simple and direct, the 
kind you would expect 
from group jour- 
nalists. There were 
“young women shriek- 
These were women and 
men who had covered 
the Lebanese civil war, 
first hand the 
clean-up Chernobyl, 
stood just off-camera 
Brokaw described 
the fall the Berlin 
Wall, spent days the 
Russian White House 
during 
coup, sat next ABC’s 
David Kaplan when bullet found him 
the road Sarajevo, and, only 
month before, watched men and 
women, their clothes fire, jumped 
fell from the World Trade Center. These 
were people who demand, want part 
this” when big story breaks. 

all knew this wasn’t just person- 
concern. was big news, huge news. 
One colleague turned and said 
low voice, “New York going ex- 
plode when they hear this.” 

But mostly the feeling had was 
sense the personal’s strong grip the 
professional. the meeting broke up, 
each knew the news would break 
MSNBC within half hour. used 
the time make starkly similar calls 
wives and husbands, lovers, parents, and 
children. For me, the biggest fear was 
that before could find him, fifteen- 
year-old son would walking past the 
that one his history teachers has 
been keeping tuned CNN and hear 
the words “NBC Nightly News” and “an- 
thrax” the same sentence. When fi- 
nally got through, only minutes before 
the news broke, tried tell him what 
expect, that was okay and that was 
going okay. Ending the call, asked, 
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“Are you scared?” “No,” answered, 
with teenager’s bravado, followed mil- 
liseconds later by, “Yes.” Don’t be, tried 
assure him. was aware that while 
had chosen become expert bio-ter- 
rorism, and yet would now 
need be. was angry about that. 

Then, watched the newsroom, 
the bank television monitors that en- 
circles began light with words 
like “Special Report” and “Bulletin.” Net- 
works and local television stations were 
interrupting their regular programming 
reveal what was happening us. 
the din increased, felt our facade in- 
vulnerability was being stripped away, 
our suspension disbelief evaporating. 
found myself bizarre mind-set: the 
public revelation what had just hap- 
pened made seem more real, more im- 
portant. Hearing first and first-hand 
was somehow not searing seeing 
played out the national audience. 
alone. One Tom’s writers, sitting 
across from me, smiled almost em- 
barrassed, almost awed way and said, 
tone only slightly above whisper: “This 
about us, Bob.” 

From that point, the day careened 
from one development another. Press 
conferences were held; reporters and 
satellite trucks gathered outside our 
windows; studios were shut down; CDC 
epidemiologists armed with clipboards 
and swabs walked through the news- 
room; hundreds NBC employees were 
herded onto floor below for interviews 
with police detectives, testing with nasal 
swabs, and dispensation Cipro. Just 
after P.M., watched, the FBI formal- 
taped off the news desk where the en- 
velope had been opened three weeks be- 
fore. was now crime scene. 

Finally 6:30, our program, NBC 
Nightly News, came on. Tom report- 
what had happened that day, 
“member personal staff,” you 
could feel the outrage, understand the 
raw emotions that could not find 
outlet in, put it, “socially accept- 
able terms.” felt deep sadness, new 
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and personal realization that things 
had changed. thought two co- 
workers and how they must feel. 
snapped picture the crime scene 
for the young desk assistants who 
worked there and left, not knowing 
when would back. 

wasn’t till the next day, Saturday, 
that the full impact hit me. Again, was 
something television that brought 
home, another Giuliani press confer- 
ence. Anthrax had indeed been found 
the letter. came sudden and unex- 
pected realization: whoever was doing 
this was trying kill us. All this talk 
about “terrorizing” and “trying in- 
still fear the city” was beside the point. 
“They” whoever they were wanted 
kill us. 

became anxious and then increas- 
ingly angry. threw things. felt like 
victim and didn’t want to. 

Yet the day wore on, something 
about own emotions became clearer: 
was less anxious than was outraged. 
And outrage can positive thing. Fear 
consumes, anxiety clouds, but outrage 
focuses: How the hell did this happen? 
Who responsible? Why did happen? 

can’t speak for colleagues but 
suspect they are experiencing similar 
emotions. Television journalism col- 
legial effort. The files and personal ef- 
fects our old desks are about in- 
cinerated. Our cramped new temporary 
offices look more like boiler rooms than 
newsrooms. nearly top each 
other. And the stories these days are not 
easy. understand that have 
work even more cooperatively now, 
each other’s throats. sense out- 
rage will help. 

Balance isn’t easy when the personal 
and professional are intertwined. But 
something old city editor once said 
helped think this through. Stories 
like this, assured me, didn’t have 
balanced. They have accurate. 


Robert Windrem senior investigative 
producer NBC Nightly News. 
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MICHAEL MASSING 


savage attacks September 
caused Americans from all 
walks reevaluate their lives. 

From industry titans mail 
clerks, baseball players truck drivers, 
people resolved rededicate themselves 
higher purposes. Television’s talking 
heads were exception. With more than 
several thousand Americans dead and the 
Twin Towers turned ash, their prurient 
obsession with Bill and Monica, Gary and 
Chandra, seemed source shame. 
covering this perilous new era, they deter- 
mined better, become more seri- 
ous and thoughtful. Have they? 

Since September 11, I’ve spent count- 
less hours front TV, switching 
restlessly from channel channel 
search news and enlightenment. And, 
the first few days after the attack, was im- 
pressed with even grateful for TV’s 
performance. Stunned and terrified the 
ferocity the attacks, like many other 
Americans, found source not 
only information but also consolation. 
week after the attack, friend told 
nightmare she had which Dan Rather 
was shot and her screen went black, 
causing her awake panic.) 


Official word: Henry Hyde and Joe Biden Meet the Press 


the days passed, though, the chal- 
lenge facing slowly changed, from 
helping the nation heal helping figure 
out how respond. Marking the transi- 
tion was George Bush’s September 
address Congress. it, the president 
essentially committed the United States 
not just getting rid Osama bin Laden 
but also overthrowing the Taliban gov- 
ernment. This raised some pressing ques- 
tions. What would take oust that 
group? Who would take their place? What 
were the likely repercussions? How would 
the Islamic world react? Hungry for some 
insight, tuned the post-speech 
commentators, puree journalists and 
pols. Alas, they seemed interested only 
one thing: Bush’s performance. ABC, 
saw Robert Torricelli, Rudolph Giuliani, 
Dianne Feinstein, and Evan Bayh all 
heaping praise the president. Larry 
King had Alexander Haig and Sandy 
Berger, Fox had Kay Bailey Hutchison and 
(again) Evan Bayh, and Hardball had 
George Pataki and (again) Robert Torri- 
celli. thought was eloquent, pow- 
erful NBC’s Andrea Mitchell told 
Chris Matthews. terrific 
speech,” Hunt said The Capital 
Gang, “magnificently written, forcefully 
delivered.” for what about the 


Defining dissent: Susan Sontag and Todd Gauziano Nightline 


Taliban, Afghanistan, and the broader Is- 
lamic world, one bothered ask. 

frustration deepened Sunday 
morning. the various talk shows, offi- 
Washington was out force. 
NBC’s Meet the Press, the lead guest was 
Colin Powell, followed Tom Daschle, 
Trent Lott, Dennis Hastert, and Richard 
“the four most important 
men the United States Congress,” 
host Tim Russert proudly observed. 
interviewing them, Russert seemed un- 
characteristically deferential, the 
scale the disaster precluded probing 
questions. “Are you confident that the 
current Pakistani government can remain 
stable?” asked Powell. Yes, Powell said, 
was. Next topic. ABC’s This Week, 
the top guest was (again) Colin Powell. 
interviewing him, Sam Donaldson was 
somewhat more aggressive than Russert, 
eliciting from the secretary pledge re- 
lease the evidence against Osama bin 
Laden statement that made the next 
day’s front pages, and which the White 
House eventually repudiated. Otherwise, 
though, the show was pretty flaccid. 
think any military better pre- 
pared than ours,” Richard Hawley, 
general turned ABC news consultant, 
told Cokie Roberts. When she was fin- 
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ished with him, Roberts introduced Jor- 
dan’s King Abdullah, crucial ally the 
Arab world.” The king was interviewed 
George Stephanopoulos, who kept calling 
him “Your “Safe travels the 
United States this week,” Stephanopoulos 
said closing. “Yes, the king an- 
swered. “And look forward seeing 
you back Jordan.” 

But what did the average Jordanian 
think? What were the country’s colum- 
nists saying? What was the mood among 
students, shopkeepers, secretaries? 
Reading The New York Times, The Wash- 
ington The Wall Street Journal, 
found many fine reports the complex 
web Arab attitudes toward the United 
States. television’s news-talk shows, 
though, found mainly retired generals, 
former cabinet officials, counterterrorism 
experts, members Congress, and pro- 
fessional talking heads, few whom 
seemed know much about Islam, 
Afghanistan, the Middle East. The 
same faces kept popping up: from the 
Senate, Joe Biden, Chuck Hagel, Joe 
Lieberman, and Richard Shelby (when 
these guys get any work done?); former 
brass like Wesley Clark and Barry McCaf- 
frey; national security types like Sandy 
Berger, Tony Cordesman, Frank Gaffney, 
and (need say?) Henry Kissinger. 

Over and over, interviewers revealed 
lack imagination. The many thorny is- 
sues related Saudi Arabia its support 
for fundamentalism, its re- 
pressive rule, America’s close ties the 
royal family invariably got boiled down 
one: the amount help could pro- 
vide Washington. “Can the antiterrorism 
coalition really count this time Saudi 
Arabia?” Mark Shields asked former Mid- 
dle East diplomat Edward Walker The 
Capital Gang. Wolf Blitzer, the host 
CNN’s Sunday show Late Edition, seemed 
the master the softball question. “Is the 
American public prepared right now for 
what’s supposedly going happen?” 
asked Trent Lott. Critical distance took 
back seat. “In our business, supposed 
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CNN’s John King ob- 
served, “but you look around the coun- 
try, [it is] very partisan place.” With all 
the flags the air and pronouns like “we” 
and “us” being bandied about, was hard 
tell just where the newscasting left off 
and government pronouncements began. 

Despite the inherent drama and fasci- 
nation the story, many the talk 
shows managed dull. This was true 
even those the business creating 
sparks. Every night, for instance, Crossfire 
offered its usual clash left and right, 
but, light the intricate array issues 
facing the United States, the format 
seemed unbearably constricting. Oc- 
tober the topic was “Should the United 
States Target Iraq?” and sitting opposite 
Bill Press and Robert Novak were Edward 
Peck, former ambassador Iraq, and 
Bob Maginnis, retired Army lieutenant 
colonel. Peck, who adamantly opposed 
attacking Iraq, said that the United States 
had “accepted responsibility for the death 
500,000 Iraqi children.” Saddam 
Hussein believes “that he’s still war 
with the United States, could the 
daily bombings? he’s upset with us, 
there may reason for it.” Maginnis, 
who just adamantly favored action, 
countered, “The fact is, this man has 
killed his own people, the Kurds The 
reason those kids have died not because 
the U.S. bombing the north and 
south.” Now this was interesting, 
thought. his indictment the United 
States, Osama bin Laden had cited its 
policies toward Iraq, and had seen little 
real discussion this the press. Just 
Peck was about respond, however, 
Novak cut him off was time for 
commercial. When the show resumed, 
was new topic “Should the 
United States send ground troops into 
Afghanistan?” and similarly unsatis- 
fying discussion ensued. 


channel surfing, did find 

some bright spots. One was 

Bradley. two successive editions 

Minutes, offered thought- 
ful programs Arab attitudes toward 
America and the nature Islam. the 
latter, had seen several shows that 
seemed intent sanitizing the religion. 
one CNN segment, Muslim cleric 
attempted assure that all jihad 
means “to strive whatever 
doing.” Obviously, other Muslims see 
differently. Like every world religion, 
Islam lends itself many interpreta- 
tions, including some extreme ones, and 


for journalists the task explain how 
different groups use it. Bradley, the 
fifteen minutes allotted him, did good 
job explaining the rise some 
Islam’s more fanatical varieties, includ- 
ing the austere Wahhabi sect promoted 
Saudi Arabia and taught strict reli- 
gious schools Pakistan, where many 
the Taliban studied. interview with 
four imams New York, Bradley point- 
edly asked whether Muslims had re- 
sponsibility police the more fanatic 
elements within Islam, and they readily 
agreed that they did. 

daily basis, derived much nour- 
ishment from The NewsHour with Jim 
Lehrer. Far more than most other shows, 
the PBS newscast sought grapple with 
the region’s thorny political dimensions. 
September 28, for instance, the show 
featured spirited discussion Afghan 
politics with Ashraf Ghani, adjunct 
professor Johns Hopkins University, 
and Patricia Gossman, human rights 
consultant who has visited Afghanistan 
frequently. time when some re- 
porters were filing glowing reports about 
the anti-Taliban Northern Alliance, Goss- 
man and Ghani described the 
sorry record human rights the peri- 
ruled Kabul (1992 1996) and told 
how even many Taliban opponents feared 
its return power. What was needed, 
they argued, was broad coalition gov- 
ernment incorporating Afghan’s many 
ethnic, linguistic, and geographic groups, 
accompanied bold plan recon- 
struct the Afghan economy. Every night, 
The NewsHour seemed offer least 
one fresh segment like this, marred only 
the program’s determinedly humor- 
less style. those interviewers ever 
crack smile?) 

program that managed both 
informative and entertaining was CNN’s 
Greenfield Large. Jeff Greenfield seems 
hard-boiled any media insider, but 
September has clearly left him rattled, 
and has used his program sort 
tutorial the Islamic world. His attitude 
toward the extremists seems be: Okay, 
these people are nuts, but need know 
more about them, please educate me. 
October the day after the United 
States began bombing Afghanistan, 
spoke with Jeffrey Goldberg, who covers 
the Middle East for The New Yorker, and 
Fareed Zakaria, the editor Newsweek 
International and the author cover 
story that week “Why They Hate Us.” 
Greenfield began showing 
dozen clips George Bush declaring that 
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Paula Andalo, health editor 
Clarin, Buenos Aires. 
Post-earthquake health survey. 
Fieldwork: Salvador 


Cary Barbor, free-lancer, NYC. 
Survey bednet use malaria 
prevention. Fieldwork: Kenya 


Katherine Dougan, health 
reporter, Clarion-Ledger, 
Jackson, MS. Effects asbestos 
exposure. Fieldwork: Chippewa 
Nation, SD; Puerto Rico. 


Barbara Isaacs, health feature 
writer, Lexington (KY) Herald. 
Production fiavored cigarettes. 
Fieldwork: Los Angeles. 


Shantell Kirkendoll, health 
reporter, The Flint (MI) Journal. 
Candida infection newborns. 
Fieldwork: Thailand. 


John Pope, medical reporter, 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans. 
Maternal mortality from HIV. 
Fieldwork: DeKalb County, GA. 


Crossfire offered its usual clash left 
and right, but light the intricate 
array issues facing the the 
formula seemed unbearably constricting 


America’s beef not with Islam but with 
terrorism. Unfortunately, Greenfield 
noted, the message did not seem 
getting through, and wanted know 
why. The problem, Zakaria said, was the 
United States’s ongoing association with 
“regimes that are detested the Middle 
East, regimes that are corrupt, tyrannical, 
repressive.” Goldberg cited example 
Egypt, where leading advocate 
democracy jail for seven years, and 
where gays were being rounded and 
put trial state security court. 
Greenfield was skeptical: hear 
people say, protest the jailing 
homosexuals, this going win over 
Islamic fundamentalists, who, least 
Afghanistan, punish homosexuality 
torture and death?’ mean, isn’t there 
trap ... here?” Indeed there was, Zakaria 
said, but, explained, the terrorists all 
come from closed societies like Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, rather than from more 
open ones like Jordan and Morocco, and 
only coming down squarely the 
side democracy, argued, could 
Washington ultimately hope contain 
terrorism. the end, Greenfield did not 
look fully convinced, but his willingness 
engage the issue was itself refreshing. 
all the American analysts 
appear TV, none seemed 
more astute than Barnett 
Rubin. the director 
studies the Center International 
Cooperation New York University, 
Rubin has devoted much his life 
studying Afghanistan and its neighbors, 
and whenever appeared the air 
which, thankfully, was often his mas- 
tery the region showed. October 
for instance, Osama bin Laden’s 
videotaped message was being played 
for the first time, Rubin was watching 
with Peter Jennings the ABC News 
studio, and when was over, offered 
some instant insight. “The vast majority 
Muslims not approve blowing 
the World Trade Center,” said 
his brisk, no-frills manner. But, went 
on, bin Laden “linked what and 


what many other Muslims view U.S. 
aggression against Muslims. Even 
though most countries are horrified 
September 11, they share the views 
just articulated win over those 
sitting the fence, the United States 
will have address [those views] with- 
out appearing giving that 
kind terrorism.” Every time Rubin ap- 
peared, demonstrated the value ac- 
tually knowing something about the re- 
gion and underscored the failings 
most pundits that point. 

The single most riveting show saw 
was Nightline. The subject was dis- 
sent and the place has time na- 
tional crisis. introducing the segment, 
Ted Koppel said, “There particular 
courage involved telling the truth.... 
you know from the outset that what 
saying widely accepted and al- 
most universally applauded. You should 
still it, course, but doesn’t re- 
quire courage. It’s when you know that 
there will hell pay that telling the 
truth gets tough.” Koppel’s guests in- 
cluded Susan Sontag, who had set off 
furor with her comments The New 
Yorker about the hijackers’ courage and 
America’s narcissism; Tom Gutting, who 
lost his job with Texas paper for writ- 
ing column criticizing the president; 
and Todd Gauziano the Heritage 
Foundation. After some initial banter- 
ing, Gauziano lashed out Sontag, call- 
ing her very offensive writer.” “You are 
part the ‘blame America first’ 
said. “Absolutely not,” Sontag replied, 
adding, believe I’m just patriotic 
and against the terrorists you are.” 
“Well,” Gauziano countered, “your ver- 
sion patriotism rather strange.” 

Koppel asked Gauziano specify 
what was Sontag’s article that 
upset him. Gauziano was prepared: “She 
said that the terrorist attack “was con- 
sequence specific American alliances 
and actions. How many citizens are 
aware the ongoing American bomb- 
ing Sontag’s logic, argued, 
“speaks for itself. You are [reveling] 
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your elitist, liberal outlook say that 
deserved this terrorist attack.” 

“That’s Sontag said. 

“Blame America, blame America,” 
Gauziano taunted her. 

Overall, Gauziano came across 
obnoxious twit. But his sharp com- 
ments, and Sontag’s unflinching re- 
sponse, made for excellent television. 
And Koppel deftly used the exchange 
assert that, whatever one thinks views 
such Sontag’s, it’s critical that they 
aired. “There tendency, times like 
this,” said, “to wave the flag. There 
tendency equate external expres- 
sions patriotism with genuine patrio- 
tism. And sometimes, think you'll 
agree, the expression dissent the 
highest form patriotism.” 

las, few news programs 

seemed interested dissent, 

even real debate. The Sun- 

day morning talk shows, Wolf 
Blitzer, The Capital Gang, Crossfire all 
came across exercises enforced con- 
formity. All the bad habits that talk 
shows have developed the last few 
years the arrogant shallowness, the 
false contentiousness, the endless hours 


empty analysis and know-nothing 


opinion have carried over into the 
current crisis. 

the end, show more embodied 
these qualities than Hardball. Every 
night since September 11, Chris 
Matthews has hosted special hour-long 
edition the show, and forced myself 
watch handful them. Matthews 
projects hard-nosed, confrontational 
style he’s the scrappy guy willing 
ask the tough questions but, 
found, it’s mostly bluster. His guests all 
come from narrow slice the political 
establishment (calling Howard Fine- 
man). The only non-American recall 
seeing was Israel’s consul-general 
New York. Arabs and Muslims seemed 
not exist. for those guests who did 
appear, their views seldom diverged 
from Matthews’s. And Matthews’s views 
seemed those cheerleader: 

“How get rid Saddam Hus- 
sein?” 

Afghanistan, does that score one for us?” 

“Saudi Arabia always have 
kiss them.” 

Bellowing Joe Biden, went off 
characteristic rant: “Do you think 
there’s plausible scenario whereby 
in, break the bin Laden forces, demol- 
ish everybody sight, probably kill 
everybody get our hands on, get rid 
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the Taliban while it. Then the in- 
ternational community, supports the 
Northern Alliance, the other people 
that country, and the world community, 
through aid and development and en- 
couragement, creates new government 
Afghanistan? have nice, clean, 
sort Mubarak running that place?” 


“Well,” Biden stammered, “the answer 


yes and no.” Clearly overwhelmed 
the many complicated issues Matthews 
had raised, Biden struggled offer co- 
herent response. Before got very far, 
however, Matthews grew bored and cut 
him off. “How about Saddam Hussein?” 
rasped. “What’s his interest this 


thing?” Matthews devoted the next 
forty-five seconds Iraq, which 
point excused Biden for his next 
guest, Senator John McCain. And the 
process started all over again. one 
point, was about raise question 
that bordered being sharp, Matthews 
apologized: don’t want play too 
much the journalist here.” that point, 
few viewers would mistake him for one. 
September 11, America changed 
forever. the heart talkland, 
however, it’s still September 10. 


Michael Massing contributing editor 
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CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


long ago, U.S. war corre- 

spondents seemed like en- 

dangered breed, often failing 

make the paper get 
the air because distant wars had little 
seeming relevance our insular post- 
cold war society. The issues wartime 
information control and media self-cen- 
sorship were largely academic. 

Today those issues are exploding 
around the world. The suicide jetliner at- 
tacks September sent reporters 
scrambling distant staging areas for the 
U.S. counter-attack. There they struggled 
pry even small scraps information 
brass, who 
stressed that much this new war would 
top secret, carried out shadow war- 
riors far from the eyes any reporter. 

Back home, the attacks the World 
Trade Center and Pentagon turned 
America itself into combat zone and 
domestic journalists the hundreds into 
instant war correspondents, with some 
subjected anthrax attacks mail right 
their own offices. Reporters struggled 
dig out information, White House 
spokesman Ari Fleischer cautioned the 
media “be careful what you say.” Near- 
every domestic news area was soon 
kind war beat from police and fire, 
health care and the FBI, even such 
specializations food (On October 
The Washington Post ran piece what 
food stockpile your basement). 

The stakes this dangerous new re- 
porting environment could scarcely 
higher. American journalists must now 
grapple with severe 
challenge. the one hand, they must 
more cautious because news judgment 
can quite literally matter life and 
death. the other hand, they must 
more aggressively independent the face 
huge pressure pull punches, subdue 
criticism, and the American govern- 
ment’s work ferocious propaganda 
war with Islamic terrorists. 

First the question restraint. 
veteran war correspondents already 
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know, information weapon 
war. One has assume that 
terrorists have constant access 
the Internet and CNN. Prema- 
ture disclosure U.S. opera- 


tion other reporting missteps 
could cost the lives American 


combat troops overseas, 
why The Washington Post and 
other papers say they have muted 
few their own scoops, hold- 
ing back certain details Amer- 
ican war preparations the re- 
quest the government. 

now clear that the report- 
ing risks are less serious 
the domestic front, where one 
must assume that the news audi- 
ence consists not only con- 
cerned citizens but also terrorists seeking 
insight how best sow death our 
front porch. This grave situation, re- 
quiring even the staunchest supporters 
press prerogatives think about news 
new way. U.S.-based journalists 
whose first impulse has always been get- 
ting news out fast now need pause 
and filter like any other war correspon- 
dent. matter what the topic, they must 
ask: Does the public’s need know this 
information outweigh the harm that 
might cause the hands Mohamed 
Atta? This question might well influence 
how much detail include when news 
outlets break stories about, say, oil tanker 
construction, Amtrak procedures, build- 
ing ventilation, pesticide factories. 

But not easy question an- 
swer. The Wall Street Journal, for in- 
stance, ran massive piece September 
detailing inconsistencies security 
precautions airports across the coun- 
try. The piece disclosed that frequent 
traveler had seen bags inspected the 
Portland, Oregon, airport, that pas- 
sengers were seen being frisked De- 
troit, that still possible park with- 
walking distance the Miami and 
Pittsburgh terminals, that only about 
percent the passengers Boston were 
inspected with security wands (com- 
pared with percent San Francisco.) 


OVER HERE 


We're All War Correspondents Now 
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Osama bin tapes were cause for concern 


The piece reported that box knives 
confiscated from passengers was left un- 
attended Chicago O’Hare. Accompa- 
nying the article was reader-friendly 
chart that summarized the relative levels 
security twenty U.S. airports. 

Should they have printed such story 
such detail? Many editors say the Jour- 
nal performed public service. The story 
certainly could have put useful pressure 
the FAA and airport authorities 
make the security more stringent and con- 
sistent. The problem, course, that one 
man’s public service article another 
man’s tip sheet for murder. are living 
world which terrorist might have 
exploited the airport security loopholes 
before the powers that got around 
closing them. Suppose terrorist had used 
the article plan attack planting 
bomb the parking garage near the ter- 
minal slipping through security the 
airport with minimal wanding. Suppose 
heavily marked copy the Journal article 
was found among the terrorist’s personal 
effects. that case, the Journal would 
probably not for public service 
award. 

the other hand, suppose that the 
Journal chooses not report its story. 
And suppose that terrorists constant- 
checking airports their own see 
hear about the loopholes themselves. 
And then make their move before au- 
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CHALLENGES 
The Press and the Pentagon 


MICHAEL GETLER 


ews organizations are facing one their most crucial 
democracy covering the nation 
war. the past, the needs the military and the press 
will sometimes conflict. Some points keep mind: 
Reporting war requires degree cooperation from 
the military. Since Grenada 1983, Panama 1989, and 
the Persian Gulf war 1990-91, successive administra- 
tions have reduced the access reporters the battle 
zones, and placed increasing set obstacles the 
path timely, independent reporting. 
anything, the current administration seems likely 
even tougher. Vice President Cheney and Secretary 
State Colin Powell were partly responsible for the tough 
restrictions imposed during the gulf war. Defense Secre- 
tary Donald Rumsfeld seems committed controlling 
information, and White House spokesman Ari Fleischer 
has already warned people watch what they say. 
Useful and important Defense Department guidelines were 
put into effect 1992 result press complaints about 
gulf war restrictions. These ought not discarded simply be- 
cause are facing different kind warfare. The govern- 
ment’s objective the gulf was have the daily briefings 
Washington and Saudi Arabia totally dominate the way the 
war was reported. Other restrictions those actually cover- 
ing the battlefront had the effect delaying most reporting 
from the field until well after the briefings were over. 
American journalists have shown themselves 
highly responsible adhering sensible guidelines with 
respect real operational security. There were thousands 
correspondents Vietnam and the Persian Gulf, and 
there were essentially violations military security. 
News organizations, seeking comment from govern- 
ment officials about other sensitive stories, have nu- 
merous occasions held back information when requested 
administration. 
the current strife, news organizations need have re- 
porters with all sizeable military units aircraft carriers, 
Air Force squadrons, Saudi-based U.S. units, regular Army 
units, and some form access special forces troops. 
The press will always find ways cover the story. the 
military seriously restricts coverage, reporters will find 
other sources and other ways cover the war, they 
should. The public’s best interests are served enlight- 
ened relationship between the military and the media, 
when both sides make honest stab solving some the 
problems that naturally arise way that does not inter- 
fere with military operations and security, but allows in- 
dependent account America war recorded. 


Michael Getler, former editor the International Herald Tri- 
bune, ombudsman for The Washington Post. This adapt- 
from remarks made October Columbia School 
Journalism panel the war and free speech. 
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thorities are pressed the newspaper 
close those loopholes. Hard choices. 
One could face similar choices about 
reports that many trucks were not being 
searched they entered Manhattan and 
that inspection large trucks carrying 
hazardous materials was hit miss 
some western states. One also has 
wonder about the wisdom running 
NBC segment showing sections the 
Canada-U.S. border where someone 
could easily cross undetected boat. 
Even more striking were reports that in- 
cluded details how terror attack could 
launched. Ted Koppel, for instance, re- 
broadcast October three-year-old 
Nightline report that showed how terror- 
ists might use subway tunnel spread 
anthrax with great lethal effect. The report 
was presumably intended put pressure 
the authorities beef security and 
Koppel, appearing live, assured the audi- 
ence that terrorists were already well aware 
rule out the possibility that 
they learned the technique watching 
Nightline three years before. When The 
Washington Post ran piece detailing how 


crop duster nozzles certain size can 


used spread biological weapons, the 
paper’s Outlook editor, Steven Luxenberg, 
printed unusual rebuke. “Readers don’t 
need education nozzle 
wrote September op-ed piece. 
Luxenberg quoted e-mail from reader, 


who declared: state shock that 
anyone who values human life would pub- 


lish this 


hile reporters have been 

too zealous disclosing 

potentially endangering 

details, they have times 
not been zealous enough guarding 
their independence, autonomous judg- 
ment, and role verifiers fact. the 
outset any war, the government p.r. 
apparatus attempts co-opt news 
media channel the official version. 
Such efforts may have been particularly 
hard resist the current conflict, 
given that some 5,000 civilians were 
slaughtered U.S. soil. The attacks 
drove Bush’s approval ratings into the 
stratosphere, drew party leaders togeth- 
er, and rallied the country. Perhaps not 
since World War had there been such 


strong pressure the media join the 


team. 

That pressure was evident October 
when national security adviser Con- 
doleezza Rice convened unusual tele- 
conference with news executives. She 
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urged them stop airing live unedited 
video statements from top terrorist 
Osama bin Laden and his lieutenants, who 
had unleashed anti-American diatribes 
after Washington launched its bombing 
campaign against them Afghanistan. 

Rice gave two reasons for making her 
request. 

One was that the terrorist leaders 
might use such statements send coded 
messages terror cells. This claim 
might have been compelling, backed 
hard evidence. But The New 
York Times reported, Rice’s warning did 
not seem believable several the 
news executives. With good reason. After 
all, undercover terrorists could still find 
transcripts Qaeda messages online 
and could download video clips from 
the Internet. 

Even so, CNN, Fox News, NBC, ABC, 
and CBS agreed among themselves that, 
order allow them make appro- 
priate editorial judgments, they would 
not broadcast live such statements from 
bin Laden other Qaeda spokes- 
men. They were responding largely 
the second reason Rice gave for caution: 
that running Qaeda statements full 
bolstered bin Laden’s propaganda 
punch, and could increase anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment, not just among Muslims 
the United States but those the 
Philippines, Malaysia, Indonesia, and 
other countries that received CNN 
other American networks. When 
Qaeda released its next video message 
October 12, much the coverage 
stuck excerpts and quoted U.S. offi- 
cials dismissing the statement propa- 
ganda. 

“We are giving the government the 
benefit the doubt; the propaganda 
issue legitimate issue,” CBS president 
Andrew Heyward told The Washington 
Post. was “patriotic” decision, one 
exec told The New York Times. 

The administration indeed faced se- 
rious problem. was not faring well 
its propaganda war with Qaeda. The 
U.S. bombing Afghanistan was in- 
flaming already deep anti-American 
sentiment among Muslims, and bin 
Laden was exploiting that resentment. 
America’s propaganda beachhead the 
Islamic world was tenuous best. 

Pressing American networks into self- 
censorship was solution, however. 
Qaeda statements were being carried 
worldwide non-American news out- 
lets, people overseas and some the 
U.S. would getting them anyway. Cur- 
tailing the U.S. network version 
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would like bandaging the finger 
patient bleeding from hundred 
wounds. also important keep 
mind that America’s poor showing the 
propaganda conflict was not the U.S. 
media’s responsibility, but did stem 
part from American government policies 
among them U.S. support for regimes 
widely considered corrupt (Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait) and negligible U.S. propaganda 
efforts the Islamic world. The sensible 
solution not for the Bush administra- 
tion conscript the independent media 
feeble attempt filter out Osama, 
but rather launch effective propaganda 
its own. 

The networks responded pressure 
depriving the American au- 
dience chance know and under- 
stand its enemy more fully. Faced with 
choice between covering propaganda 
war and participating one, they 
seemed slide toward participation. 
This was popular decision with the U.S. 
audience the short term, perhaps, but 
one that could undermine the key role 
network news detached observer, be- 
lievable because maintains staunch 
independence from government. 

Consider also the coverage Bush 
commander-in-chief the days follow- 
ing the attack. Bush had been seen 
many green and somewhat shaky 
leader. after September 11, the White 
House p.r. crew leaked juicy “insider” 
anecdotes casting Bush cool, decisive, 
and well-informed. The Washington 
Post, front-page September arti- 
cle, depicted Bush the man the dri- 
seat, setting tight deadline for his 
crucial crisis speech Congress. The 
New York Times (September 23) depict- 
Bush dictating line policy deci- 
sions national security adviser Rice, 
who was reported taking extensive 
notes. 

Some reporters might have lapped 
the anecdotes because they were desper- 
ate tell some kind inside story, 
while others, like many the news au- 
dience who observed White House deci- 
sions during the early weeks the crisis, 
might have believed that Bush was 
fact rising the occasion, displaying in- 
creasing confidence after his speech 
Congress September 20. 

But one suspects that something more 
deep-seated was animating the coverage. 
times national crisis, the media gen- 
erally fall back one two generic 
story lines. the president seasoned, 
the story about tested leader swinging 
into crisis mode (FDR after Pearl Harbor, 


Eisenhower dealing with Korea.) the 
president unseasoned, the story 
about man tapping yet unseen inner 
strengths, and rising the challenge 
(Lincoln 1861, Truman succeeding 
FDR, JFK the missile crisis, Reagan 
after the assassination attempt.) There 
generally option three the outset 
crisis, because, our prevailing nation- 
faith, America and its leaders flourish 
adversity. The bigger the crisis, the 
more intensely believe. Only the most 
spectacular failures (Vietnam, the Iran 
hostage crisis) can puncture the myth. 
was that some pundits, 
commentators, and columnists 
were tempted overstate the case 
that Bush had suddenly grown 
into the presidency mere nine days after 
the suicide planes hit their targets. 
was that, when Bush gave the first prime- 
time press conference his presidency 
October 12, The New York Times dis- 
cerned “new gravitas.” The Times re- 
ported that Bush had reassured the world 
the “bold move” coming before the 
cameras, testing himself answering re- 
porters’ questions. The evident theory 
behind this report was that president 
brave enough face the press can also 
face down bin Laden. 

might turn out that this president 
eventually transformed fire from 
Prince Hal into Henry CNN’s Jeff 
Greenfield put it. But this point that 
wishful thinking, and real news more 
than wish list. aggressive search 
for verified facts. 

Today that search especially impor- 
tant because American media might well 
facing their toughest challenge, cov- 
ering the murkiest war U.S. history. 
times not even know some hor- 
rific incident actually part the new 
war witness the anthrax-by-mail 
attacks October. will probably not 
know when this war has ended, ever 
does. (As Defense Secretary Rumsfeld 
noted, there will surrender cere- 
mony.) And, given the emphasis se- 
cret operations, reporters will hard- 
pressed chronicle the war’s key devel- 
opments, from commando raids in- 
telligence operations cyber attacks. 

One can only hope that journalists, 
too, can rise the occasion, dig out the 
story, report the victories and unflinch- 
ingly expose the blunders they 
once more into the breach. 
Christopher Hanson, contributing 
editor, covered the Pentagon and two wars 
newspaper reporter. 
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Ahmed Rashid: 
Deeper Look 


Ahmed Rashid has covered Afghanistan 


for more than twenty years. current- 
the Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Central 


Asia correspondent for the Far Eastern 


Economic Review and The Daily Tele- 
graph London. also writes for the 
Pakistan daily The Nation. the course 


his work, Rashid has witnessed some 


the most important moments recent 
Afghan history. watched the coup un- 
fold Kabul 1978 that began 
Afghanistan’s disintegration. saw So- 
viet tanks roll year later, sparking the 
devastating war that took million 


Afghan lives. was Kabul when the 


city fell the mujahadeen 1992, and 
witnessed the meteoric rise the Tal- 
iban that followed. mid-October, 
Rashid’s book, Taliban: Militant Islam, 
Oil and Fundamentalism Central 
Asia, was third The New York Times 
nonfiction bestseller list. interviewed 
him via e-mail Pakistan. 


What kinds stories the U.S. press miss- 
ing about the ramifications this war? 
Where would you suggest American journal- 
ists need more focus? 


Since the bombing started, great deal 
reporting the U.S. military strate- 
difficult assess because little 
information coming out the Penta- 
gon, and because journalists are al- 
lowed the Taliban side. The humani- 
tarian crisis has been well-covered the 
U.S. media, think. 

area reporting that missing 
deeper look the failures U.S. poli- 
over the past ten years Afghanistan. 
The obvious facts for example, that 
the CIA trained many these Arab rad- 
icals the 1980s during the Afghan war 
against the Soviets stated but not 
fully explored the U.S. press. The fact 
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that the U.S. supported the Taliban be- 
tween 1994-97 through its proxies the 
region, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, has 
been neglected. Because the U.S. govern- 
ment keen not revive bad memories 
and poor policies doesn’t mean that the 
U.S. press should follow suit. There are 
lessons learned. 


How can U.S. journalists explore the level 
support for bin Laden the Muslim world? 


This not easy present, due the ex- 
treme hostility being expressed many 
Muslims toward the U.S. and also the 
deep polarization that exists many 
Muslim societies between those who 
support the U.S. attack Afghanistan 
and those who But what has not 
been clearly defined, least the 
press, are the distinctions between the 
groups who are angry the U.S. ma- 
jority these people are anti-U.S. be- 
cause they believe that the U.S. walked 
away from Pakistan and Afghanistan 
during the past ten years, and because 
the Palestinian issue, but that anger not 
being translated into support for the Tal- 
iban and Osama bin Laden. the other 
hand, there are those among the funda- 
mentalists who are both anti-U.S. gen- 
eral and pro-Taliban particular. 

The journalistic issue not one 
just exploring support for Osama bin 
Laden; it’s question understanding 
and explaining the deeper sense 
grievance and anger. 

The list grievances Muslims 
parts the world should more 
deeply explored with eye toward the 
question how U.S. policy has wors- 
ened deepened the situation. the 
same time, there also very little report- 
ing the regimes the surrounding 
countries (in Central Asia and the gulf) 


which, and large, are authoritarian 
and suppress their own citizens, that 
the people have grievances that are di- 
rectly related the failures their gov- 
ernments. Talking heads are available 
and ordinary people can found for 
this reporting. 

The sudden interest foreign affairs, 
Islam, and the region the American 
public incredible opportunity for 
the U.S. media revive foreign affairs 
coverage, both and print. All 
the U.S. media, especially TV, have 
wound down foreign affairs coverage, 
the extent that there are very few corre- 
spondents now who specialize partic- 
ular regions and areas interest. But 
now they have chance restore the 
budget for foreign coverage. They have 
the public’s interest. This opportunity 
should not lost. 


How this crisis being portrayed the press 
Pakistan, and other nations the region? 


Despite the war Afghanistan, lot 
the focus still the India-Pakistan ri- 
valry these two countries, though 
this the only conflict the world that 
matters. The war terrorism has been 
used both nations score points over 
the other, which disheartening. 

The press Pakistan and India (the 
only two countries with free press 
the entire region) very polarized. 
Pakistan, the Urdu and English press 
divided equally, the society, be- 
tween those who are anti-Ameri- 
can and those who support the battle 
against terrorism. 


BALANCING ACT 


Holding the Line the First Amendment 


FLOYD ABRAMS 


shortly after the World Trade Center bombing. topic 

was privacy and theme was that should prepare re- 
gretfully very regretfully give considerable privacy 
rights the service avoiding terrorism the future. 

What never occurred then was that the 1993 bombing 
would lead almost new limitations privacy all or, 
put differently, serious meaningful steps prevent 
additional acts urban terrorism all. 

few years later, served civil liberties advisory com- 
mittee commission, headed Vice President Gore, 
aviation safety and security. Asked that commission ad- 
vise proposal “implement automated profiling 
system for all passengers all responded un- 
equivocally. Any profiling system, said, “should not contain 
race, religion, national origin U.S. citizens.” had in- 
sisted the inclusion the words “U.S. citizens.” 

And now have seen nineteen suicidal, murderous hi- 
jackers all from the Middle East, all Arabic-speaking at- 
tack our nation conjunction with what appear cells 
others who are also Middle Eastern background, also Ara- 
bic-speaking. thus have arrived time when natural- 
revisit the degree which national origin may consid- 
ered. For surely can one number relevant factors 
determining who may questioned, who may searched, 
and how draw the line between protecting individual liber- 
ties and protecting our personal and national security. This 
time when should not allow our correct resistance eth- 
nic profiling bar from taking account, measured and 
careful manner, what now the single most relevant iden- 
tifying characteristic all the terrorists who have attacked us. 

not want fly under false colors. primary concern 
this moment terrorism. more concerned that will 
fail take terrorism seriously enough than that will fail 
protect our liberties diligently enough. must both, but 
feel more comfortable about the second than the first, which 
say don’t feel terribly comfortable all. 

now live level vulnerability that requires distress- 
ing steps continuing nature effort protect our- 
selves and our nation. must take steps that will change our 
way life grim, necessary, direction. Allowing more 
wiretaps after lesser showing essentiality than now the 
case dangerous business. Not allowing them is, think, 
more dangerous still. 

Whatever the privacy area, however, and however 
close come reaching the limits imposed the Fourth 
Amendment and due process interests, should especial- 
careful give ground First Amendment issues. 


1993, wrote article for The New York Times Magazine 


fact, the more ground give privacy, the more turn 
over new power government, the more need the closest 
scrutiny the press the behavior the government. 

And other players well. the situation develops 
ways cannot predict, there will surely abuses the 
government seeking limit speech well abuses the 
new investigative tools seeking. And there will pun- 
ishment non-governmental actors unpopular speech 
which will not, for that reason, violate the First Amendment, 
but will certainly violate First Amendment values. There will, 
short, enormous pressure free speech the very 
time need most. 

Let offer three illustrations the varieties such pres- 
sure. The first familiar: late September, commenting 
some on-air remarks Bill Maher, Ari Fleischer warned 
other word will serve that should watch what say. 
reminded youth during World War II, when 
heard the repeated refrain, “Loose Lips Sink Ships.” But Bill 
Maher wasn’t sinking ships. was making political state- 
ment tasteless way time national grieving. What 
was saying should have been well outside the bounds threat- 
ening presidential response. fact, one might well remind 
Mr. Fleischer himself the dangers loose lips. 

The second kind pressure will increase ground fight- 
ing continues. There will obviously some genuine secrets 
about military operations that must withheld from the 
public. But if, fear, the administration committed try- 
ing limit reporting about the war press releases and press 
conferences, the public will far less informed and 
mately less trusting the conduct the war. 

Finally, prediction. would not surprise see the 
rebirth legislation that threatens the First Amendment. 
may see new efforts amend the Bill Rights per- 
mitting the criminalization the burning the American 
flag. (How that would terrify would-be terrorists!) may, 
well, see new efforts enact legislation (previously vetoed 
President Clinton) making any leak any classified in- 
formation criminal. Congress adopted that proposed legisla- 
tion last year, without any public hearing, and but for per- 
sonal lobbying against the most senior executives The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, and CNN, would 
have become law. 

There will lots First Amendment issues the days 
ahead. can only hope that our press print and broadcast 
will ready its share resisting the inevitable pres- 
sures substitute propaganda for truth-telling. 


Floyd Abrams partner Cahill Gordon Reindel, and 
visiting professor Columbia’s Graduate School Journalism. 
This article adapted from remarks Columbia Graduate 
School Journalism panel the war and free speech. 
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HEARST: WHERE JOURNALISM DISTINCTION EVERYDAY STORY 


hundred years after its 
headlines trumpeted the discovery 
oil Spindletop, The Beaumont 
Enterprise rediscovered Southeast 
Texas’ economic birthplace 
16-page commemorative section. 


newspaper, barely two decades 
old when the first gusher erupted 
out the Texas clay, brought 
hundred years perspective the 
story the century. Its reporters, 
photographers and editors spent 
months research treasure hunt 


through library files and dresser 
drawers that yielded handwritten 
notes, dusty photographs and old 
advertising circulars. 


Through first-person accounts, 
classic photographs and 
turn-of-the-century typography, 
this unusual section transported 
readers back time the moment 
that defined region. The Spindletop 
anniversary section, complementing 
weeklong coverage the 
celebration, has become popular 


The Beaumont Enterprise’s coverage 
Spindletop began 100 years ago. 


collector’s item. Thousands 
copies have been distributed 
schools, helping ensure that the 
Spindletop legacy will endure for 
another 100 years. Celebrating 
community’s heritage one more 
way Hearst Newspapers enrich 
readers’ lives every day. 
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COLU 
REVIEW 


TOM GOLDSTEIN 


memoir, Personal 

genius stay- Katharine Graham, publisher 

ing power its location The Washington Post, made 

inside strong, well- cryptic reference “the fuck- 
regarded journalism school, ing Columbia Journalism Re- 
part great university. The Change view.” But, notably, she did 


magazine inhabits the best 
two worlds: derives its au- 
thority from rock-solid parent institu- 
tion. But sufficiently autonomous 
that can pay little heed that very in- 
stitution. 

Being part nonprofit institution 
does have its drawbacks. Money has 
been constant worry for the review, 
whose first year budget was projected 
$21,000, less than percent what 
currently. For the first third its exis- 
tence, this penury was self-imposed. 
Like Consumer Reports, the review ac- 
cepted advertising, because fear 
taint. was just wrong, the founders 
felt, accept money from newspapers, 
magazines, broadcasters who some 
day might subject criticism. (In the 
last two thirds its existence, advertise- 
ments from news organizations have 
dribbled in, and there evidence that 
the review ever pulled punch please 
advertiser, real potential.) 

What seems quaint and perverse 
today’s world fundraising one ra- 
tionale that the faculty endorsed for cre- 
ating such review. Without such 
magazine, they felt that they might get 
flabby, too willing accept the sleepy 
status quo the late 1950s and early 
1960s. seeking money for the school 
securing jobs for its graduates, the 
school might too easily forgive trans- 
gressions the press. 

The school, wrote Richard Baker, 
quite sensible faculty member, would 
tempted “into kind sycophantic 
posture. wishes rid itself this 
posture, feeling will gain more respect 
from the role constructive critic.” 

balance, the review has strength- 
ened the school significantly, Baker 
predicted, even not beloved. 


Year by Year 


LETTER FROM THE DEAN 


has annoyed many. her 


agree serve the school’s 
Board Visitors, and various 
foundations associated with her news- 
paper have given generously the 
school. 

And, despite the drumbeat criti- 
cism targeted against his publication, 
Punch Sulzberger The New York Times 
spearheaded ‘drive the 1990s res- 
cue the review when its finances were 
such that was the endangered list. 
Even though was number one its 
category, the dismal options seemed 
sell the magazine fold it. sur- 
vived, thanks Sulzberger, Dean Joan 
Konner, group wise advisers, few 
foundations, and the university, whose 
representatives gave the magazine lee- 
way paying back hefty deficit. 

Forty years after began, the review 
not all might and remains very 
much work progress. 

surely not integrated into the 
fabric the school its founders 
this dean would wish. The faculty 
plays small, sometimes invisible, role 
the publication the magazine. 

Moreover, the review’s strength, its 
location university, may also 
weakness. this comfortable nonprofit 
setting, surely has taken too few risks 
over the years. 

When the review began, had the 
field media criticism itself. Forty 
years later, the media environment 
suffused with commentary and report- 
ing the media, and the precise role 
the review remains elusive. its tenth 
anniversary, then Dean Elie Abel de- 
scribed journal less scholarly 
than some but more readable than 
most.” But never did define its role. 
And that definition has eluded series 
deans, publishers, and editors. 


YEARS CHANGE 


review, but has easily ap- 
parent model. does not resemble the 
old Saturday Review, which was still 
publishing the time its birth, the 
Columbia Law Review, with its student 
editors. neither The New York Re- 
view Books nor The New York Times 
News the Week Review. 

constantly renews itself, and now 
has fresh energy under the leadership 
its publisher-editor, David Laventhol. 
its best, remains conscience jour- 
nalism, the ideal the back jour- 
nalist’s mind, who thinks, “What would 
the Columbia Journalism Review say 
did this?” 

Praise from the review continues 
meaningful, and its criticisms are 
taken seriously. 

all the many early formulations 
for the review (and rest assured, before 
e-mail, there were scores such at- 
tempts writing down its mission) the 
one like best comes from Dick Baker. 
should be, said, friendly critic, 
lover’s judgment.” 


Tom Goldstein dean 
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hen terrorism took down 

the World Trade Center early 
Ridder newsrooms had extra editions 
the street within hours. For the following 
week, these same newsrooms like 
many their counterparts across the 
country worked with greatly dimin- 
ished advertising support yet without 
regard cost produce the greatly 
expanded A-sections and special reports 
that would begin track this vast, 
complex and elusive story. 

doing so, our newsrooms 
adhered tradition ingrained 
Knight Ridder: Cover the news, what- 
ever takes. the same tradition 


that led The Miami Herald last 


project that the definitive 


December 
undertake, 
with USA 
Today, 


vote recount 


media inquiry into last year’s disputed 
Presidential election. This tradition 
also prompts our newspapers, one after 
another, but most recently and 
prominently those Miami, Wichita 
and Akron, undertake costly legal 
battles for access public records 
battles which commit significant 
resources because covering the news 
our lifeblood. 

Indeed, covering the news with 
distinction has always been core value 
for our company. Because this, 
staff almost all our newsrooms 
well excess industry norms. 
Because this, make public service 
journalism high-priority goal each 
our newsrooms every year. Because 
this, recruit aggressively and 


screen rigorously find the best writers 


coast to coast, 


newspapers 


and editors. Because this, take 
liberal advantage both internal and 
industry training programs ensure 
that our journalists have the best 
grounding can provide. Because 
this, insist that each our 
papers, regardless size, adhere 
the same high standards. All 
mandates that spend more, but 
get lot more. 

For one thing, get 
very proud our journalism. Proud 
that when the B-52s and the cruise 
missiles bore down Kabul, 


already had correspondents spread 
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Investigative Reporting. But prizes are 
not the important point. The point 
high journalistic standards all 
endeavors, all the time ongoing 
public service projects, many investiga- 
tions and much hard-hitting breaking 
news. Great newspapers are not the 
occasional home run. They are strong 
pitching and hitting, day and day 
out. The pressure for excellence the 
primary pressure all our editors; 
they impose themselves. 

One more thing. Along with 
all that traditionally regarded the 
measure excellence newspaper, 
add one other ingredient: utility. 
How useful the newspaper the 
reader? How easy navigate? 

achieve high 


marks with 


person, multi-paper effort dedicated 
the task. Proud that when war became 


reality, Knight Ridder Real 


Cities Network was well coordinated 


with that beat every 
other online news service breaking 
the news. Proud that each our 
markets, every day, Knight Ridder 
newspapers bring home for readers 
these unprecedented events words 
and images uniquely compelling and 
unfailingly comprehensive. 

Earlier this year, many our 
newspapers were recognized for their 
contributions, among them: one Pulitzer 
winner, four Pulitzer finalists, three 
Sigma Delta Chi Awards, one Headliner 
Award, the Robert Kennedy 
Journalism Award, the Aldo Beckman 


Award and the Goldsmith Prize for 


vividly 

know how with all the breakouts, 
summaries, informational graphics, 
lists, grids and calendars that that 
entails. make sure that subjects 
high readers’ minds local news, 
personal health, finance, technology, 
and consumer tips, name some are 
high among our priorities well. 

Ben Bradlee once defined 
good newspaper newspaper people 


like read. see just the same way. 


Tony Ridder 
Chairman and CEO 


—\k A 

Jerry Ceppos 

Vice President/News 
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efore the Sixties There Was 


Rosa Parks sits the front city bus Montgomery, Alabama, 1956 


Eugene Patterson won the 1967 Pulitzer Prize for his civil rights editorials 


The Atlanta Constitution. Later served three years managing editor 


The Washington Post and seventeen years editor and president, then chair- 


man and c.e.o. the St. Petersburg Times. retired 1988. 


EUGENE PATTERSON 
Raising something 
EIR eat superseded social 
perseded socia 
less 1930s boyhood. 
Along the dirt road 
that ran front 
our Georgia farm- 
house, the farmer 
rode town Sat- 
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urday homemade seat mounted 
the rear axle and wheels former 
model Ford drawn bony mule. The 
vehicle was known Hoover cart 
honor the president who promised 
two cars every garage and gave the 
Great Depression. 

grandfather remembered the 
Civil War and the Confederate coffins 
coming home oxcarts bearing his fa- 
ther and four his father’s brothers. 
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Even wide-eyed boy, somehow 
doubted his deadpan insistence that they 
all fell the Battle Who Run. That 
old joker would have loved the saying 
later heard San Antonio that the 
Alamo had had back door there 
Texas. 

historical grounding for the edi- 
torship The Atlanta Constitution was 
further advanced Harry Truman who 
told visit Atlanta after left 
the presidency that Lincoln would never 
have had fight the Civil War “that do- 
nothing Buchanan” had done his job. 
Failing that, said, Stonewall Jackson 
instead Joe Johnston had been Con- 
federate command, “Sherman would 
never have taken Atlanta.” 

readily accepted this instruction 
from Truman, student history who 
had personally saved life. 
bombed Hiroshima and Nagasaki while 
already wrung out from Normandy- 
to-the-Alps tank combat against the 
Germans, steamed way from 
Marseille Manila August land 
company armor the beaches 
Japan November. shall not forget the 
captain’s voice that suddenly came over 
the speakers the Navy transport 
McAndrew: “Now hear this, now hear 
this. The Empire Japan has surren- 
dered. The destination this ship 
now Hampton Roads, Virginia!” 

Can you imagine the exultation 
scared man whose life handed back 
him age twenty-one? Yet true ad- 
venture lay ahead when became editor 
The Atlanta Constitution and jumped 
off into the 1960s. 

course had started the 1950s 
when the Supreme Court reversed Dred 
Scott and southern politicians started 
playing Beauregard Fort Sumter and 
then Rosa Parks get up. Here 
came the brave marchers Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and rose the howls 
the white segregationist demagogues 
whom had elected our leaders. 
Many these characters were corrupt 
and got voted into place the public 
trough bald appeals racial preju- 
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outh 


dice. The Atlanta Journals 
Charles Pou framed the South- 
ern politics the day nicely: 


“If you for stealing, you Numb 


the 1940s, you had march 
again the sound the guns and get 
all banged the stories. What sto- 
ries they were! stood the foot the 
Lincoln Memorial jammed among 
black American brothers when, prov- 
idence ever gave silver the tongue 
and song the voice committed 
man walking toward his cross, that 
spirit came upon Martin Luther King, 
Jr. while his booming dream sum- 
moned quarter million amens 
tered tears and lifted hope. 

Back home, the white readers were 
adamant and planning seriously close 
their children’s schools rather than de- 
segregate them the law now required. 
covered King and John Lewis and all 
the black heroes they led their legions 
toward the mountaintop. also cov- 
ered the few brave white politicians who 
destroyed their careers effort set 
the South right race. Only the most 
timid editors could leave them out 
there alone. 

wrote our best pieces not about 
the cheap demagogues like Alabama’s 
George Wallace and Mississippi’s Ross 
Barnett, Louisiana’s Jimmie Davis and 
Arkansas’s Orval Faubus. Federal 
troops and marshals descended 
their states enforce the American 
laws they were flouting. No, wrote 
our most dramatic and illuminating 
stuff about Florida’s heroic Governor 
LeRoy Collins, who vetoed his legisla- 
ture’s racist wrongheadedness and 
spoke television directly his peo- 
ple about the need for racial justice; 
and Georgia’s Governor Ernest Van- 
diver who obeyed court orders defi- 
ance his legislative leaders’ loud dis- 
sents and desegregated the University 
Georgia rather than close it; and 
Georgia’s next governor, Carl Sanders, 
who held racial moderation and 
supported President Lyndon Johnson 
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the 


anyone 


white 
barrier 


1964 when knew, well LBJ 
knew, that the president would 
punished turncoat for passage 
his civil rights acts. Sure enough, 
Georgia went Republican that pres- 
idential election for the first time its 
history. The price courage 
tics comes high. 

The follow-up story was even better, 
though sadder. Collins, Vandiver, and 
Sanders, and yes, Johnson, could never 
get elected public office again. Leader- 
ship not always about winning. Only 
now are southerners coming revere 
these true leaders the heroes they were. 

believed then and now personal 
journalism that enables editor 
engage his readers direct and contin- 
uous conversation, especially ma- 
jority them disagree with him. Ralph 


McGill wrote signed column with his 


picture seven days week page 
one the Constitution. For eight years 
did the same the editorial page. 
“Only lazy guys and sissies think they 
write every day,” McGill said. The 
squalls outrage that heated the 
home phone all hours transcended 
race. had endorsed Kennedy, and the 
pro-Nixon mother one 
daughter’s playmates called the 
height the Cuban missile crisis 
screaming, “You and your God- 
damned president are getting all 
killed!” Similar denunciations each 
day’s mail showed that and our 
readers were pretty intimate touch. 
The 1960s kept sprouting rich crop 
issues differ on. 

Editors risked more involvement 
back then than they today. President 
U.S. observers monitor the 1967 
wartime elections South Vietnam. 
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said could not that 

since was hawk who still supported 
his war aims unless also appointed 
Jack Knight, dove among newspaper 
publishers who opposed all that Johnson 
was doing. invited Knight, who ac- 
cepted once heard condition, 
and became great and argumentative 
friends that trip. 

Knight’s opposition the war was 
predicated two straight busi- 
nesslike assumptions: 
win, and even did, there was 
nothing for us. position was 
moralistic, rooted the Kennedy era’s 
turn away from Eisenhower’s danger- 
ous strategy massive nuclear retali- 
ation. Knight thought that was pretty 
dumb; was self-interest guy all the 
way. thought was pretty honor- 
able way for rich nation offer help 
poor folks under attack and kept 
writing that way until Lai hap- 
pened. came realize that the “col- 
lateral damage” our firepower was in- 
flicting the people were suppos- 
edly defending had gotten way out 
hand and that army, which 
had served proudly regular offi- 
cer, had lost its way, not mention 
that the South Vietnamese had lost 
their will. 

still regard the Vietnam debacle pri- 
marily failure our military. The 
president ordered the Pentagon chiefs 
wage and win limited war. That strate- 
failed. (For untried alternative, 
read General Bruce Palmer’s The 
War, University Press Kentucky.) 
this day, many the military blame the 
president for limiting the war, instead 
blaming themselves for not figuring out 
how carry out his orders. And many 
more the armed forces blame the 
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press for its acerbic reporting their 
mission’s failure. 

former soldier and editor, 
troubled the resultant estrangement 
the military and the intelligentsia. 
brings mind caution once saw at- 
tributed Thucydides: society that 
opens too great distinction between its 
scholars and its warriors risks having its 
thinking done cowards and its fight- 
ing done fools. 

Somewhere the middle the 
decade young Americans divided 
racially into those marching for civil 
rights and those marching against the 
war. editorially warned Dr. King that 
was going hurt his protest 
racial injustice entangling with 
the protests against the war. But 
then, the black separatists who 
ridiculed King’s nonviolence were dri- 
ving out the young, white idealists who 
had marched alongside blacks the 
civil rights cause. Invited the sepa- 
ratists leave, the whites redeployed 
the hundreds thousands into the 
streets Washington chant “Hey, 
hey, LBJ, how many kids have you 
killed their energies perma- 
nently deflected from Dr. King’s drive 
for racial justice. Very few blacks ever 
joined the antiwar demonstrations, 
which stayed pretty much lily white. 
And the angry advocates black 
power had eroded the power Dr. 
King, and slowed the momentum 
his cause, well before was murdered 
1968. 

Through all this decade racial tur- 
bulence and war wounds and assassina- 
tions and divisive politics, professors 
and journalists grew beards match the 
youngsters’ whooped 
along the tie-dyed and bejeaned kid le- 
gions the anti-authority, rock-sex- 
drug culture until even Mrs. Robinson 
came little unhinged. 

Too many the press’s elite made 
fashion statement lament the fall 
Kennedy’s Camelot the sneering 
detriment old Clyde, Lyndon John- 
son. Not yet has the Georgetown set, 
who thought didn’t look nice around 
the table, made peace with history’s 
probable verdict that Johnson was the 
twentieth-century Lincoln. deliber- 
ately sacrificed his political life and for- 
feited the Democrats’ Solid South the 
Republican party demanding and at- 
taining the Civil Rights Acts 1964 and 
1965, which respectively opened the 
South’s public accommodations and 
polling places blacks. 
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JONATHAN LARSEN 
The press over the last forty years has been long roller coaster 


ride, least terms quality and content fairly quick as- 
cent the and ’70s, plateau the ’80s, and then slow slide 
during the into the present. Newspapers, magazines, and tele- 
vision all rose and fell different sequence, but they more less 
Time Change 
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ended the same place the same time. 

And that place was low point for many until September 11. 
The journalistic performance that unfolded early coverage the nation’s worst disas- 
ter was nothing short astonishing its thoroughness, its professionalism, its timeliness, 
its moments lyricism. served reaffirmation not only old-fashioned reporting, 
but the utility the Internet, talk television, and talk radio time need. 

The journalistic history the past forty years has been filled with fine performances 
crisis but, particularly recent decades, that level has not been maintained. few 
mass publications stand out. The New York Times, now delivered across America, con- 
tinues set the national agenda and steadily improves. The Wall Street Journal, The 
Washington Post, and the Los Angeles Times (except for several years under former 
General Mills executive) are broad scope and deep their own specialities. There are 
some very good regional papers The Oregonian Portland, Newsday and The 
Star-Ledger the New York area, The Dallas Morning News, The Boston Globe, the 
Chicago Tribune, and St. Petersburg Times, name some. The New Yorker, Harp- 
er’s, and several smaller publications remain significant voices for the new century. 

But some degree, even these publications face the same forces that have haunted tele- 
vision and most mainstream magazines: desperate search for readers and viewers, mar- 
keting approaches that corrupt the news process, and relentless pressure for profitability. 

the question remains: Have the media been transformed some permanent way 
the events September? will they soon return the hype and cynicism recent 
years? The best way begin answer these questions and begin look forward this 
point may take long look back. 


those exhilarating days contempo- 
raries and Lord Lindsay’s eulogy 
his fellow Cambridge Olympians 
ots Fire, had “hopes our hearts and 
wings our heels.” And the energy, God, 
the energy had vibrated with it. 
were the spirit the the free- 
doms enlarged and explored. 


Willie Morris, New York Days 


the dawn the ’60s, the smartest re- 
porting was still found maga- 
zines, and the media outlets that would 
best illuminate the Cultural Revolution 
then under way were the smaller, more 
intellectual titles: William Shawn’s New 
Yorker, Harold Hayes’s Esquire, Robert 
Manning’s Atlantic, and, later, Willie 
Morris’s Harper’s. Joined Life and The 
Saturday Evening Post their flameout 
years, they would lead the way into the 
offering brilliant writing the 
early years the Vietnam war, the 
spreading campus unrest, and the racial, 
sexual, and environmental politics the 
time. Writers like Norman Mailer, Joan 
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Didion, David Halberstam, and Tom 
Wolfe would rewrite the book the 
war, race, the culture, and the 
very possibilities magazine journal- 
ism. single year, 1962, The New York- 
published two landmark articles 
James Baldwin’s essay race, “Letter 
From Region Mind,” which 
would published book form The 
Fire Next Time, and Rachel Carson’s re- 
search into the effects DDT, later 
published Silent Spring, book that 
jump-started the environmental move- 
ment and environmental journalism. 
During the New York newspaper strike 
1962-63, which lasted 114 days, Barbara 
Epstein and Robert Silvers launched The 
New York Review Books, which ever 
since has added greatly the public dis- 
course. The same strike would cripple 
some newspapers, including the New York 
Herald Tribune, which folded 1966. But 
its Sunday magazine, which had helped 
pioneer the New Journalism under Clay 
Felker, would become New York magazine, 
further energizing the magazine field. 
Most newspapers the dawn the 
Cultural Revolution, the other hand, 
had been sleepwalking. They were 
parochial, penny-pinching, and politically 
compromised. the late The Wash- 
ington Post and the Los Angeles Times had 
one foreign correspondent each. The 
dailies seemed attracted the poles 
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power: they were either kingmakers 


milquetoasts. Charles Taylor, 
arch the family that owned The Boston 
Globe, insisted that the Globe cheer- 
ful, attractive, and useful newspaper that 
would enter the home kindly, helpful 
friend the family.” keep the family 
peace, had never endorsed political 
candidate the twentieth century. 

And then there was the Los Angeles 
Times, newspaper that had sponsored 
one almost wants say created 
the Richard Nixon who would years 
later try shred the Constitution. 
The Powers That Be, David Halberstam 
argues that the Times had “created 
Nixon sense that could get away 
with things, that the press was crooked 
and could bought off” Another king- 
maker, Phil Graham, who represented 
the family interests The Washington 
Post, spent much 1960 brokering 
deal with John Kennedy, take Lyn- 


don Johnson his running mate. “If 


anything,” wrote Halberstam, “the dis- 


= 
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closure that Graham had done this did 
not hurt his reputation, given the values 
journalism and politics those days, 
rather enhanced his reputation 
insider, man power close power.” 

The state the press was dismal 
that journals media criticism, like this 
one, sprang shine some light the 
profession. Wrote James Boylan, the first 
editor the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view, upon the occasion its twenty- 
fifth anniversary: “Most discouraging for 
anyone contemplating the rise and fall 
the Republic was evidence that, when 
summoned great tasks, the journalism 
the 1950s had proved far from ade- 
quate.” Exhibit had been the reign 
terror presided over Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy through the early largely 
unchecked the Fourth Estate. even- 
handed reportorial approach had simply 
managed legitimize and publicize his 
lies and slanders. McCarthy was stopped 
only his own deportment during the 
televised Army-McCarthy hearings. The 
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From the Kerner Commission: 


The media have failed communicate sense the 
degradation, misery, and hopelessness the ghetto. 


American people were finally face face 
with the lunatic that print journalists had 
been shielding from their view. 

The work force the press was, 
and large, undereducated under- 
paid, mostly male, and extremely white. 
Newspaper Guild survey the mid- 
sixties would find that there were fewer 
than fifty blacks out total work force 
75,000 newsroom employees. “Jour- 
nalism was essentially high working- 
class activity,’ noted James Fallows 
Breakings the News. Indeed, the Nieman 
Fellowship program Harvard Univer- 
sity was originally established 1937 
because many top journalists had 
never been college. The notion was 
give them taste academia. 

Nora Ephron would write that she was 
“physically revolted” the working con- 
ditions when she joined the New York 
Post 1963. The response her com- 
plaints was, effect, “This was the news- 
paper business. You want air-condition- 
ing, work newsmagazine. You 
want clean toilets, work advertis- 
ing.” (No doubt Reader’s Digest did have 
clean toilets but, Ms. magazine would 
report years later, female Digest employ- 
ees some departments had ask per- 
mission use them.) 

But this was all about change. far 
younger, more idealistic work force was 
knocking the door. These ambitious, 
college-educated journalists would exert 
upward pressure for reform that would 
felt almost every newspaper the coun- 
try. The Kingdom and the Power, Gay 
Talese would describe this pressure within 
The New York “quiet revolution.” 

But the new cottage industry media 
criticism and the restless questioning 
employees had less effect the changes 
come than other factors the rigor 
actuarial tables, the sheer exigencies 
the family dynamics within the control- 
ling families, and the happy circumstance 
the right editors and publishers taking 
their places the right time. 

Los Angeles, Norman Chandler 
passed control the Los Angeles Times 


his son Otis, who turn threw consider- 
able resources behind the reforms engi- 
neered Nick Williams, the paper’s ed- 
itor. Richard Nixon was appalled that 
was being held higher standard 
under the new regime that, upon losing 
his bid governor California 
1962, delivered his famous “You 
have Dick Nixon kick around any- 
more” speech, aiming his remarks large- 
reporters the Los Angeles Times. 
was one those monster-to-Dr. 
Frankenstein moments. matter 
years the Times would take its place 
among the top papers the country. 
uring the early The New 
York Times would trans- 
formed personnel changes. 
The Sulzberger family promot- 
the gifted Abe Rosenthal 
metropolitan editor, the beginning 
rapid rise through the ranks, and the 
same time installed two its own, 
Arthur Ochs (Punch) Sulzberger pub- 
lisher and John Oakes, his cousin, run 
the editorial page. Under Oakes, the 
paper’s spine stiffened noticeably 
host issues civil rights, the Vietnam 
war, and the environment among them. 
would conceive and launch the 
paper’s op-ed page, model that almost 
every newspaper would follow. 

The Boston Globe, two sons would 
succeed their fathers, Davis Taylor 
publisher and Tom Winship editor, 
and the paper shot the front ranks 
among the dailies. 1966 the Globe 
won its first Pulitzer and over the next 
fifteen years the paper would win seven 
more. Washington, following the sui- 
cide her husband Phil, Katharine Gra- 
ham took over control The Washing- 
ton Post. Her choice for editor was Ben- 
jamin Bradlee, and thus another edi- 
tor/publisher dream team was born. 

This new cast characters would 
take its place just the country began 
combust internally. Perhaps genera- 
tion editors has ever faced story 
lineup such the presented: the 
Bay Pigs fiasco, the Cuban missile cri- 
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sis, the introduction ground troops 
into Vietnam, the assassination the 
country’s youngest president. “JFK’s 
ghost will haunt the corridors power 
America for long the grass 
green and rivers run wrote 
Hunter Thompson some thirty years 
later. turned out simply the first 
series political assassinations that 
would trigger nihilistic violence and 
devastating riots across the land. 

“The center was not holding,” Joan 
Didion would famously write the 
pages The Saturday Evening Post. “It 
was country bankruptcy notices and 
public-auction announcements and 
commonplace reports casual killings 
and misplaced children and abandoned 
homes and vandals who misspelled even 
the four-letter words they scrawled.” 

The civil rights movement, which had 
been simmer ever since Rosa 
legendary 1955 bus ride Montgomery, 
Alabama, came full boil the 
from the Freedom Rides during the 
summer 1961; the march Wash- 
ington, D.C., Martin Luther King, Jr. 
1963, and his historic have 
dream” speech before mixed audience 
200,000; King’s assassination 
1968, after which the coalition black 
civil rights figures and white liberals 
began unravel. 

The black power movement, the fem- 
inist movement, and the gay rights 
movement all began the And 
huge cultural story was unfolding, with 
journalists running keep with all: 
the pill, introduced 1960, opened the 
door the age sexual liberation, and 
then licentiousness; the pop music scene, 
which exploded the wake 
would lay down the sound track for the 
decade. The culture was changing fast 
1969 that journalists did double takes. 
Life would write two pieces the space 
three weeks about Woodstock. The 
first, photo essay, would say how won- 
derful was, some 400,000 beautiful 
young people camping out under the 
stars. The second, columnist Barry 
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Farrell, would say how frightening all 
was that many people could drug 
themselves that they sat through torren- 
tial rain, food and water shortages, and 
lack sanitation with barely fistfight. 

Both overshadowing and feeding this 
cultural revolution was the Vietnam war, 
the brushfire that spread ever further the 
harder the White House and Pentagon 
tried “win” it. The war would dominate 
the news for more than ten years. 

How did the press with this 
sprawling story lineup? his recently 
published history, The American Centu- 
ry, Harold Evans looks back issue this 
scathing indictment the newspaper 
coverage the civil rights movement: 


Nationally, with the exception few 
brave correspondents, the most respect- 
ed, relatively liberal organs like The New 
York Times, Newsweek, Time, the New 
York Herald Tribune and The Washington 
Post for years lackadaisically portrayed 
the deadly struggle for rights one 
more mildly amusing political game, 
with regular winners, losers, leaders, and 
trailers. 


Evans singles out for praise the civil 
rights reporting David Halberstam, 
writing the for the Daily 
Times Leader Mississippi, The Nashville 
Tennessean, and biweekly magazine 
called The Reporter, but faults editorials 
The New York Times 1961 that 
warned against extending the Freedom 
Rides that summer. Wrote the Times: 
“They are challenging not only long-held 
customs but passionately held feelings. 
Nonviolence that deliberately provokes 
violence logical contradiction.” 

The Kerner Commission, its land- 
mark report race relations 1968, 
concluded that the media had failed 
communicate sense the degrada- 
tion, misery, and hopelessness living 
the ghetto.” 

Television, did every other 
issue during the played crucial role 
civil rights, presenting firsthand evi- 
dence other medium could, such 
1963 footage black demonstrators 
Birmingham, Alabama, being attacked 
Bull Connor’s dogs and hoses. pro- 
vided quieter epiphanies well. his 
book, The Sixties, Todd Gitlin writes 
about the black witnesses who testified 
before televised credentials committee 
hearing the 1964 Democratic party 
convention Atlantic City: “Thanks 
live says Gitlin, “previously 
voiceless people were able speak 
America over the heads the usual man- 
agers.” black woman named Fannie 
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Lou Hamer, who had been thrown jail 
when she tried register voiers Mis- 
sissippi, began narrate how the police 
had forced black male prisoner beat 
her with blackjack. When that prisoner 
tired, another was ordered take his 
place and continue the beating. “It was ir- 
resistible, uncensored television,” says 
Gitlin, “and one the people who 
thought was Lyndon Johnson.” 
worried was the president about the ef- 
fect Hamer’s testimony that called 
impromptu press conference. The 
cameras dutifully cut away from Hamer. 

The following year, 1965, Johnson 
would sign the Voting Rights Act, and 
would soon sign two other major civil 
rights acts outlawing discrimination and 
offering protection movement activists. 
would too much say that the media 
had inspired Johnson these reforms, but 
certainly the media played pivotal role 
preparing the country accept them. 

the tangled web Vietnam, 
how good was the reporting the war? 
The answer that the reporting was 
brilliant, courageous, and prescient. And 
the same time was shortsighted, 
timid, even corrupt. the introduction 
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book poems entitled Song Na- 
palm, Robert Stone has written: “Wars 
are meant forgotten, the Vietnam 
war like any other. Memory resists them. 
Their reality bleeds away, surviving 
fragments.” The fragments reporting 
that survive the Vietnam war and sit 
now library shelves are the very best. 
had the privilege reviewing one col- 
lection for this magazine when was 
published 1998, the two-volume set 
published the Library America 
called Reporting Vietnam. And was 
stunned all over again how well the re- 
porting held up, how accurate and dis- 
passionate had been. 

But this only half the story. Pieces 
like these took weeks, sometimes 
months, report. And while the best re- 
porters were out reporting them, some 
their fellow journalists back Saigon 
wire service and newspaper reporters 
left file daily stories were dutifully 
reporting worthless accounts drawn 
from Pentagon and embassy briefings, 
skeletal dispatches full armaments 
fired and sorties flown and prisoners 
killed, stories that captured very little 
truth and almost narrative. was 
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‘The seventies was great decade for the media, 
and dreadful one for the country. 


regular conveyor belt disinformation 
and, incredibly enough, much 
ended the front pages the coun- 
newspapers. top that was the 
voluminous reporting from stateside 
Pentagon correspondents, State Depart- 
ment correspondents, and White House 
correspondents, most whom quoted 
government officials dutifully and rein- 
forced the party line. 

Nor can one forget the role Time 
magazine, which fielded exceptional 
correspondents during the early 
and then not only changed the meaning 
their files that they would fit into 
Harry Luce’s political construct, but also 
criticized its reporters implication 
not name its own press section. 
While Newsweek was taking increas- 
ingly skeptical line the war, Time 
1965 was declaring turning 
Life was also thrown into the war effort, 
serving platform for editorial 
Hedley Donovan, then editor-in-chief 
Time Inc., who returned from trip 
Vietnam the same year reassure the 
nation that were winning. Time 
changed its official policy the late 
but even 1970-71, when was 
serving the magazine its Saigon bu- 
reau chief, the pattern tipping stories 
toward establishment sources contin- 
ued. Writers New York jokingly re- 
ferred the magazine’s Pentagon corre- 
spondents the Panzer division and 
those Saigon the “flower chil- 
dren.” many dispute, the Panzer di- 
vision rolled over the flower children. 

The same phenomenon applied 
television coverage. Working Vietnam 
television reporter was incredibly dif- 
ficult because one had get not only the 
story but also the film, and that meant 
dragging around camera crew for days 
time, often with little shoot. Thus 
the remarkable footage the war that 
people remember was intermittent, while 
talk the evening news about the war, 
from White House, State Department, 
and Pentagon officials, was constant. 

Even so, the power those memorable 


pieces war reporting was searing, and 
doubt did much turn public opin- 
ion around all the print put together. 
Take, for instance, Morley Safer report 
from South Vietnam 1965. Halberstam 
tells the story The Powers That Be: Safer 
gets tip about Marine action near series 
villages outside Nang called Cam 
Ne. and his crew accompany the soldiers 
they enter the village. The soldiers fire 
their guns, but one fires back. Three 
marines end shot the back, all their 
own men. Enraged, the marines take the vil- 
lage storm, setting fire thatched huts 
and “throwing grenades and using flame 
throwers holes where civilians were cow- 
ering and where they would either 
burned death asphyxiated.” 

Reading the words now, even read- 
ing words like them back then, one 
thing; but seeing the film another. 
When Safer’s footage arrived stateside, 
CBS officials broke into cold sweats but 
put the footage the evening news. 
Viewers were horrified, none more 
than LBJ. The next morning the presi- 
dent called CBS president Frank Stan- 
ton, friend, and said: “Frank, this 
your president, and yesterday your boys 
shat the American flag.” Safer’s report 
was, Halberstam would write, “the end 
the myth that were different, that 
were better.” 


THE 


had started off okay with the Free- 
dom Riders and Woodstock and Four 
Dead Ohio and driving Nixon from 
office and Jon Voight Midnight Cow- 
boy and on. But then hit rough 
patch. became crass and self-ab- 
sorbed. stopped caring about any- 
thing but money and food. 


Joe Queenan, Balsamic Dreams 
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The was great decade for the 
media, and dreadful one for the coun- 
try. journalists scored one reportorial 
coup after another Lai, the Penta- 
gon Papers, Watergate the culture it- 
self continued unspool. Every indica- 
tor portended trouble. If, Weekly 
Standard writer David Frum writes 
How Got Here, the first sixty years 
the twentieth century had been “an ever- 
more successful attempt impose order 
recalcitrant world,” then the next 
twenty represented retreat into chaos. 
Some time after 1965, crime shot up, 
and would continue until the 
early illegitimacy and divorce, drug 
use, wanton violence, political corrup- 
tion, all rose steep ascents. 

Pop idols began keel over from 
overdoses Jimmy Hendrix, Janis 
Joplin, Elvis Presley, Lenny Bruce, Brian 
Jones. More and more people would 
cheat taxes, skip work without notice 
reason, and sabotage assembly lines. 
The pox Vietnam, symbolized sol- 
diers “fragging” their own officers, had 
come home infect the country large 
with virulent anarchy. 

The melting pot was longer work- 
ing properly; were one nation, divisi- 
ble. The country fell not just along racial 
lines. 1973, the Supreme Court, Roe 
Wade, gave women the legal right 
abortions, capping decade growth 
for the feminist movement. But the rul- 
ing, far from settling the dispute over re- 
productive rights, only inflamed it. 

almost every way, the country was 
near bankrupt financially, morally, and 
spiritually. 1975, even New York City 
could not pay its bills. Cults were growing 
like fungi dank crawlspace. 1978 
more than 900 followers the Reverend 
Jim Jones Guyana would die from sui- 
cide cocktail Kool-Aid and cyanide. Five 
people were shot and killed trying reach 
the victims, including three journalists. 

“Between 1967 and writes 
Frum, “the United States sank into mi- 
asma self-doubt from which has 
never fully emerged.” But the country’s 
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dissolution would not infect the media 
until the second half the decade. There 
were major national stories report, and 
the press was reporting them brilliantly. 


The decade began with continuing 


coverage the Lai massacre, first re- 
ported Seymour Hersh through Dis- 
patch News Service the fall for 
which won Pulitzer Prize. There fol- 
lowed Neil Sheehan’s coup obtaining 
the Pentagon Papers and The New York 
Times’s subsequent publication; Sydney 
Schanberg’s courageous reporting for 
the Times the fall Phnom Penh and 
the bloodbath that followed; and The 
Washington Post’s tenacious, trail-blaz- 
ing pursuit the multi-faceted Water- 
gate scandal, backed additions 
the story line from the Los Angeles Times, 
The New York Times, and Time maga- 
zine, name few. 

doubtful that the Pentagon Papers 
would have been published, the Water- 
gate story pursued with such determina- 
tion, had not era close relations be- 
tween newspaper owners and managers 
and the White House come end. The 
protectiveness the press toward the 
presidency from the through the 
now part press lore the pho- 
tographs that never showed braces, 
the never-disclosed knowledge JFK’s 
trysts, The New York self-censor- 
ship its own Bay Pigs coverage, the 
cooperation year later during the 
Cuban missile crisis. This collaboration 
with the seat power sprung quite natu- 
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rally from wartime (hot and cold) sense 
enhanced patriotism, not mention 
awe for the presidency and instinct 
protect it. his book, Thy Neighbor’s 
Wife, Gay Talese describes memo that 
Hugh Sidey, top Time Washington corre- 
spondent, wrote his editors, for-your- 
eyes only communication never meant for 
publication, which likened the hedonism 
White House ancient Rome. 
Somehow, the memo found its way 
Robert Kennedy, who summoned Sidey 
and threatened suit for slander, where- 
upon equally irate Sidey lectured the 
attorney general, don’t think that this 
the way the government should run.” 
The public remained the dark. 
familiarity between presi- 
dents and eminent publishers, 
editors, and journalists the 
day fostered back-channel com- 
munications, usually well out 
sight the newsroom. press man- 
agers resisted the entreaties successfully, 
they would make the fact known and be- 
come momentary heroes. they suc- 
cumbed, one might never hear it. One 
thinks Kennedy’s 1963 sit-down 
the White House with Punch Sulzberger 
and Scotty Reston complain about 
Halberstam’s reporting from Vietnam, 
that phone call from LBJ Frank 
Stanton CBS about Morley Safer. 
the decade progressed, however, pub- 
lishers and editors became more inured 
these entreaties. 
1970, Henry Kissinger tried unsuc- 
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Kent State, 1970 


cessfully get Max Frankel, then Wash- 
ington bureau chief The New York 
Times, mute the reporting the se- 
cret resumption bombing North 
Vietnam. The White House had already 
announced its “incursion” into Cambo- 
dia (the event that triggered the protests 
Kent State Ohio that resulted the 
death four students), but the bomb- 
ing broke deal with Hanoi begin ne- 
gotiations. According Frankel’s mem- 
oir, Kissinger told him, “Max, you 
blow this up, you will doing grave 
disservice the national security 
with all that going on.” Frankel blew 
and blew Kissinger off. 

The subsequent publication the 
Pentagon Papers made clean break. The 
New York Times managed publish three 
days’ worth the forty-seven-volume 
study the war 1971 before court is- 
sued restraining order, whereupon they 
were passed along The Washington Post 
and then The Boston Globe like hot 
potato until the restraining order was lift- 
ed. Being sued the federal government 
was terrifying prospect, and the pub- 
lishers involved showed every bit much 
courage the journalists. 

When word came down from the 
Supreme Court that the 
the Pentagon Papers represented 
threat national security, and that the 
prior restraint had been unjustified, there 
was celebrating the newsroom. Accord- 
ing The Trust, history the Times 
Susan Tifft and Alex Jones, “Punch and 
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‘My last view Saigon was through the tail door 
the helicopter. Tan Son Nhut was burning.’ 


Rosenthal heard the news New York 
open telephone the court and 
spontaneously hugged each other. 
some champagne quick, because we’re 
drinking like mad here, Rosenthal 
telegrammed Frankel Washington.” 

The court battle over the Pentagon 
Papers had been trauma for all con- 
cerned. Certainly the press would not re- 
gard Nixon the same way afterward, 
and for his part Nixon created the 
plumbers seek revenge the man 
who had leaked the papers the first 
place, Daniel Ellsberg, one the many 
authors the study. Thus truly was 
one big story: the Vietnam war vegat the 
Pentagon Papers and the Pentagon Pa- 
pers begat Watergate. 

Watergate was difficult enough 
story for the print media, and for televi- 
sion next impossible. There were few 
images; sources would not appear 
camera, and most what was known 
had attributed The Washington 
Post. Then, too, the back channel with 
the White House was still effective the 
networks. The licenses their lucrative 
stations were periodically reviewed 
the government. CBS, planned two- 
part Watergate series Walter Cronkite 
suddenly became one-and-a-half part 
series the second installment was cut 
from fourteen minutes eight minutes 
after vicious tirade from White 
House aide Chuck Colson. According 
Halberstam’s account, Colson was not 
satisfied. After Nixon’s reelection, told 
CBS president Frank Stanton: 
break your network.” 

the time the Senate committee 
hearings Watergate began 1973, 
the Post had already won its Pulitzer 
Prize. But was left television, doing 
little more than clearing the schedule 
and rolling the cameras, deliver the 
coup grace. The nation would 
transfixed the hearings, had been 
during the McCarthy hearings, 
would during the Clinton impeach- 
ment hearings. 1974 Nixon was gone, 
airlifted into oblivion. 


The story was over, but the dramatic 
postscript was not written until April 
1975, when other helicopters would airlift 
hundreds American State Department 
officials, civilians, and Vietnamese off the 
roof the embassy Saigon. Keyes 
Beech, reporter for the Chicago Daily 
News who had lived Saigon for nine 
years, had fight his way the embassy, 
“scratching, clawing, pushing ever closer 
the wall. were like animals.” Finally, 
was the air and looking back. “My 
last view Saigon was through the tail 
door the would write. 
“Tan Son Nhut was burning. was Bien 
Hoa. Then the door closed closed 
the most humiliating chapter Ameri- 
can history.” the short time took 
Beech’s helicopter reach the deck the 
USS Hancock, Saigon had been renamed 
Chi Minh City. 

public would reward print 
journalism for all its good 
work with increasing distrust. 
The media had done what they 
were supposed report 
the news “without fear favor.” But the 
news had been unremittingly bad that 
the public held the media, and the print- 
media particular, responsible. 
just that the messenger was being 
blamed. Journalists were perceived 
some out touch with mainstream 
attitudes excessively liberal elite 
based New York and Washington. 
Readership declines, brought al- 
ternative media choices, and failures 
the educational system, added 
newspaper woes. the ’70s television 
had already replaced newspapers the 
most trusted communications medium. 
the 80.8 percent the adult 
population read newspapers. 1997 
that figure was down 58.3 percent. 

Still, because population growth, 
newspaper circulation was increasing, 
were advertising revenues, thanks 
the purchasing power the Boomer 
generation that was entering its twenties 
and thirties. Between 1960 and 1970, 
newspaper advertising 
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creased from $3.6 billion $5.7 billion. 
Over the next ten years jumped 
$14.8 billion. 

Throughout the and ’60s, the 
newspapers’ profit margins, when there 
were any, seldom rose above percent. 
But the mid-’70s, the unions had 
largely lost their chokeholds the in- 
dustry. Labor-saving composing and 
printing technologies were introduced 
and profit margins began increase. 
The newspaper industry was now big 
business, and attractive Wall Street in- 
vestors. Family-owned papers like the 
Los Angeles Times, The New York Times, 
and The Washington Post, which had al- 
ready gone public, found themselves 
under pressure increase profits and 
stock prices. And those public compa- 
nies that didn’t have family control felt 
the pressure even more. Professional 
managers began move in, and with 
them marketing consultants 
countants who knew little and cared less 
about the values journalism. his 
memoir, Max Frankel tells how 
had fight off the business side the 
Times keep the Book Review alive: 


Since the advertising revenue that the 
Review attracted consistently failed 
cover the costs its production and 
staff, the ‘return-on-investment’ crowd 
foresaw profit its elimination, 
least significant shrinkage. They never 
bothered, course, measure the 
contribution that even ‘elitist’ Re- 
view made the sale and cachet the 
whole Sunday paper. 

The Washington Post was responding 
the marketplace and social forces when 
started Style 1969. longer able 
deliver the news first, papers looked for 
new ways hold readers. And they 
entered the era “personal” rather than 
“official” coverage often useful ser- 
vice information but times frivolous 
the extreme. Style replaced “For and 
About Women,” ending that traditional 
segregation gender. Many newspa- 
pers around the country adopted sim- 
ilar approach. The New York Times, tra- 
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ditional pacesetter for hard news, went 
section-a-day format, and came 
under fire for what some seemed ex- 
cessive coverage the unimportant. 

That newspapers had crossed some 
sort line became clear November 
1975 when the Times put its front 
page article its food writer, Craig 
Claiborne, about $4,000 meal and 
friend had enjoyed Paris restaurant, 
paid for American Express. Nora 
Ephron would call Claiborne’s article 
“terminal decadence” her Esquire 
media column, arguing that the Times 
“had managed give front-page play 
story that was essentially gigantic 
publicity stunt for American Express.” 
The letters poured in, running four 
one against the article. 

What upset Ephron and many other 
journalists even more was the advent 
celebrity journalism, first promulgated 
“legitimate” publication with the 
launching People magazine Time 
Inc., 1974. Within two years, was 
profitable and would change 
the media landscape, celebrity profiles 
began spread like kudzu. Newsweek 
would eventually run cover story 
Vanna White, the woman who spun the 
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wheel Wheel Fortune. (At the mag- 
azine was then editing, New Times, 
protested the genre with cover photo- 
graph Farrah and line that 
read: “There Absolutely Nothing 
This Issue about Farrah Faw- 
cett, then television actress appearing 
Charlie’s Angels, has remained staple 
celebrity journalism this day.) 
Writing about People magazine, Ephron 
would bemoan the fact that all this 
common denominator” report- 
ing “has the expense the issues 
and events and ideas involved. seems 
even sadder that there seems 
stopping it.” 

One obvious problem with this new 
form journalism was supply and de- 
mand too many journalists chasing 
too few top-draw celebrities, the sort 
whose cover image could sell magazines. 
Pretty soon the subjects gained the 
upper hand and began negotiating 
terms reporters and editors. This was 
treacherous ground. 

And create drama, the lives 
celebrities large and small had cast 
dramatic terms. Whatever the dull- 
ness their real lives, for the purposes 
People and its competitors, celebrities 
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down, coming back for reprise, 
going down for the first time, anything 
but staying the same. The publishers 
these magazines, like stockbrokers, 
could make money touting celebrities 
selling them short, but not hold- 
ing. The best celebrities were therefore 
the most dysfunctional, cycling through 
the valleys and peaks their lives. 

was depressing time for journal- 
ism. The press was exhausted, collective- 
and singly, less than the nation it- 
self. was time for reflection and rec- 
ollection, not mention remuneration. 
Willie Morris had quit early 1971 
magazine owner who wanted see 
profits and didn’t give fig for what 
Morris had accomplished. David Hal- 
berstam, Neil Sheehan, Gloria Emerson, 
Jonathan Schell, Frances FitzGerald, and 
Sydney Schanberg all turned nonfic- 
tion books, most which were exten- 
sions their reporting the war. 
Ephron had switched screenwriting 
and film directing. Ward Just would turn 
novels, Norman Mailer would return 
them. was the end era. 
continued page 132 
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Charlayne 
Hunter 


She pursued her dream 


January 1961, Charlayne Hunter registered 
classes the University Georgia, the 

same university that had fought for two years 
keep her out. was not socially, intellectually, 
morally undesirable,” Hunter declared her mem- 
was Black. And Black student had ever been 
admitted the University Georgia its 176-year 
history.’ But with the help the NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund, Hunter was finally al- 
lowed pursue her dream: study journalism. 

easy. When Hunter arrived campus, 
crowds taunted her with chants: “Two, four, six, eight, 
don't want integrate/Eight, six, four, two, 
want jigaboo!” Two days after her arrival, 
full-scale riot ensued front her dormitory, 
thousand people jeered and some hurled rocks, bricks, 
and firecrackers while state patrolmen ignored pleas 
intervene. Hunter, along with another black student, 
Hamilton Holmes, was temporarily suspended, suppos- 
edly for her own safety, and driven Atlanta. she 
stepped into the state police car, Calvin Trillin, who 
covered the story for Time, caught glimpse her 
“crying and clutching statue the 

journalism, first with The New Yorker and The New 
York Times and later national correspondent with 
The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. But she never for- 
got the tight cocoon family, friends, and neigh- 
bors that sustained her and gave ner the strength 
integrate the University Georgia. And the black 
community never lost its pride her. One day after 
her first semester, Hunter bumped into Martin 
Luther King Jr, whom she had never met, street 
Atlanta. Before she could finish introducing her- 
self, King grabbed her hand and said: “Oh, dear, 
proud meet you. You are doing such mag- 
nificent job down Scott Sherman 


Founding editorial, Fall 1961 


AARI 
What journalism needs, has been said time and again, 
more and better criticism. There have been abundant 
proposals for professional study panels, for institutes 
with squads researchers, for critical journals. 


Columbia Graduate School Journalism 
has decided attempt such journal. Two 
tions brought about the decision: First, the need, 
nified critical era like this, for some effort assess 
the performance journalism all its forms, call at- 
tention its shortcomings and its strengths, and help define 
redefine standards honest, responsible service. Second, the 
obligation that falls serious professional school graduate in- 
stitution, national character help stimulate continuing im- 
provement its profession and speak out for what considers 
right, fair, and decent. 

Faculty Journalism cannot pretend Olympian qual- 


The Cost Not 


The New York Times decided not print 
what knew about the Bay Pigs invasion. 
Later, there were some regrets. 


his memoir, Deadline, James Reston The New York Times wrote: 
“Nothing gave more trouble during years [the paper] than the 
conflict with the government over what should and should not pub- 
lished during periods war threats war.” That was dra- 
matized most clearly April 1961, when anti-Castro forces, trained and sup- 
plied the CIA Guatemala and Florida, were preparing invade Cuba. 
The plan was secret. But the timetable was not known. Then, 
April the Tad Szulc filed story declaring that the invasion was 
The paper prepared press with page-one four-col- 
umn lead piece using that adjective both the text and the headline. 
Immediately red flag went the mind the managing ed- 
itor, Turner Catledge, who conferred with Orvil Dryfoos, the publisher, and 
with Reston Washington. Their consensus: kill the word “imminent” and 
bump the head down one column the ground that, the invasion 
happened within day two and Castro was thus forewarned and pre- 
pared, the Times would bear the brunt responsibility lives were lost. 
Fierce recriminations broke out the paper from editors who dis- 
agreed with the Catledge-Reston-Dryfoos decision. When the invaders 
did land April Bahia Cochinos (the Bay Pigs) the south 
coast the island, the result was calamitous: over 100 1,500 exiles 
died and all the rest were quickly taken prisoner. was major embar- 
rassment for John Kennedy, who later told Catledge that the Times 
had stuck with its original handling the invasion plans, the country 
might have been spared the debacle. Reston ever after agonized over 
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FCC CHAIRMAN NEWTON 


ifications. does combine the detachment needed rea- 
sonably impartial with the professional experience needed 
sense what possible and what not. can also draw upon the 
vast experience its part-time teaching staff and its alumni, 
well upon the growing number alert, inquiring minds within 
journalism and informed critics from outside. 
All the proposals for organized criticism whatever their in- 
tent merit point one conclusion: that there exists, and 
out the profession, widespread uneasiness about the state 
journalism. The School shares this uneasiness, not over any sup- 
posed deterioration but over the probability that journalism not 
yet match for the complications our age. believes that the 
urgent arguments for critical journal far outweigh the hazards. 
launching this experiment, the School has set for the Review 
these goals: 
deal forthrightly with what finds deficient irresponsi- 
ble and salute what finds responsible, fair, and professional. 
discuss all the means that carry news the public, thus 
viewing the field whole, without the customary partitions. 


provide meeting ground for thoughtful discussion jour- 
nalism, both its practitioners and observers, encourage 
debate, and provide ample space for dissent. 

attempt systematic studies major problems journalism, 
drawing not only upon published sources but upon new research 
and upon correspondents here and abroad, including many the 
alumni active the profession. 

recognize that others (like Nieman Reports, Journalism Quar- 
terly, the Saturday Review, and, some ways, trade publications 
like Editor Publisher and Broadcasting) have been doing part 
the job and acknowledge their work the Reviews pages. 

division large private university and institution 
that has mediated between the academic world and journalism 
for nearly fifty years, the School committed single inter- 
est beyond its belief good journalism and graduate education 
for journalism. The School has tried prepare more than 2,500 
graduates for careers journalism. Now believes time 
try assess the field they have entered. 

single issue this publication will satisfy all the editors’ 
standards. But the Review will try emulate all sincere journal- 
ism coming near the whole truth possible. 


3 
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youthful Fidel Castro 


(with watches sea battle 

FF. 


whether newspaper ought weigh the possible effects its 
reporting presidential decision-making. 

The Bay Pigs incident was not the first time, the last, that the 
Times and other newspapers withheld information support na- 
tional policy. Starting 1956, the CIA sent U-2 spy planes over the USSR. 
Many journalists were aware the flights but printed nothing about 
them until U-2 pilot named Francis Gary Powers was shot down over 
the Soviet Union 1960, causing major rift U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Vietnam, correspondents routinely complied with military 
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guidelines requesting that movements U.S. troops not re- 
ported until contact was made with the enemy. Newsrooms 
everywhere, for generations, have refrained from printing all they 
know about certain crime stories lest they interfere with active 
police investigations. such decisions serve the public interest 
undermine it? Does the public have absolute right know, 
irrespective the consequences? Where and how does jour- 
nalist confidently draw the line? 
The Bay Pigs was instructive case study. Neil Hickey 
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Otis Chandler 


Legacy for L.A. 


young man the late 1950s, Otis Chandler 
had all the makings rich son. the 
scion the Los Angeles Times newspaper dy- 
nasty, Otis seemed rather more interested shot- 
putting (he almost made the Olympic team), surfing, 
and hunting than the vagaries daily journalism. 
But proved his critics wrong. 

There was much work done: the newspaper 
inherited was among the country’s shoddiest jour- 
nalistic products. the 1930s, Time referred the 
Times “the most rabid Labor-baiting, Red-hating 
paper the United States.” But Chandler broke with 
the past. watershed moment occurred 
shortly after took over, when the Times published 
five-part series group zealous conservatives 
with deep roots its own backyard, The John Birch 
Society, series that led fifteen thousand cancelled 
subscriptions. soon put end the slavish, one- 
sided coverage Republican politicians Richard 
Nixon chief among them that had been the news- 
hallmark. Another watershed was de- 
cision, 1962, drop the morning Examiner, which 
ceded the lucrative morning market the Times. 
Chandler also had the intelligence invest some po- 
tential profits the paper: opened score for- 
eign bureaus; forged news service with The 
Washington Post; and put together first-rate of- 
fice the nation’s capital. The result has been twen- 
ty-two Pulitzer Prizes for the Times since 1960. 

Throughout his tenure, Otis remained Otis dis- 
tant, aloof, awkward; his staff never felt entirely 
ease with him. David Halberstam, The Powers That 
Be, recalled late-morning editorial meeting which 
someone walked hand Otis note. The publish- 
read it, tossed into the trash can, and quickly left. 
Later staffer retrieved the crumpled sheet, which 
said: “The surf 12:30.” But the newspaper Otis 
Chandler drastically improved the newspaper 
know today one the nation’s finest. Distinguished 
journalism, not surfing, legacy. 


Environmental Truths 


“It the public that being 
asked assume the risks 
that the insect controllers calculate” 


ilent Spring, Rachel 1962 book, 
opened with few lines from Keats: 
“The sedge from the 
view, what threatened the birds and the 
humans was the growing use 
pesticides such dieldrin, parathion, and 
malathion, all which were being distributed 
for large-scale public and commercial consump- 
tion. was trend that Carson viewed with 
alarm, she decided write book about it. “It 
the public that being asked assume the 
risks that the insect controllers calculate,” Carson 
told CBS News 1963. “The public must decide whether wishes 


continue the present road, and can only when full pos- 
session the facts.” 

Carson was stranger environmental issues. Trained zoology, 
she worked for the U.S. Bureau Fisheries, along with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, throughout the 1930s and 1940s, the while develop- 
ing her skills writer. Fame arrived 1951 when she published The Sea 
Around Us, book about the geological aspects the oceans. Thanks 
part lengthy excerpt The New Yorker, the book spent eighty- 


WALTER LIPPMANN, AGE 73, WINS 


From TELEVISION: ‘THE MEDIUM’? 


Ben Bagdikian, Summer 1962 


clash between the president and the steel companies may 

have been milestone the presidential use communica- 
tions. The milestone symbolic only, for change has been the 
way for more generation. But since the events mid-April 
has been clear that new communicative forces are viable and ef- 
fective. President Kennedy, certain massive newspaper opposi- 
tion his pressures force steel companies back down 
their price increases, reached over the heads the press one 
dramatic television presentation. the five-minute opening state- 
ment his live television press conference April President 
Kennedy demolished the opposition before the 319 correspon- 
dents had even left the auditorium. 

Before April 11, President Kennedy was interesting but not potent 
television. was impressive his television press conferences 
not much for what said for what did not say, for his 
careful selection words, for his irony. seldom galvanized 
audience. His was the passive voice, the subjunctive mood, the non- 
committal adjective. “It would inappropriate 
several influences: natural reserve public; sensitivity his 
close election; desire maintain nonpartisan official stature; 
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six weeks the best-seller lists and was reprinted thirty lan- 
guages. The New Yorker's editor, William Shawn, was keenly inter- 
ested the manuscript that would become Silent Spring, and 


Rachel Carson’s work combined journalism, advocacy, and poetry 
urged Carson not pull any punches: “After Shawn said, 


“there are some things one have objective and un- 
biased about one condone murder!” 

The New Yorker published articles three install- 
ments, after which they immediately appeared book. Before 
the third installment was published, Milton Greenstein, The New 
Yorker's vice president, received call from the chemical compa- 
Velsicol, informing him that lawsuit was inevitable unless the 
final installment was cancelled. “Everything those articles has 
been checked and true,” Greenstein retorted. “Go ahead and 
sue.” The chemical industry fought back anyway: The industry 
trade group, known NACA, spent more than $250,000 pub- 
licity barrage against Carson; and the Monsanto corporation pro- 
duced ads that directly mocked Carson's poetic prose style. But 
Silent impact was immediate: President Kennedy ordered 
investigation into the impact pesticides, and the book was 
debated and discussed venues ranging from New England town 
meetings the U.S. Congress the British House Lords. The 
Book the Month Club printed 150,000 copies, and Carson was 
widely interviewed television. 

The articles, and the book, had lasting value. White 
thought they were the most valuable articles The New Yorker had 
ever published. After reading the book, White sent Carson let- 
ter expressing the “greatest respect and admiration for the 
courage you showed putting the gloves and going with 
this formidable opponent, and for your skill and thoroughness.” 
Concluded White: “This will Uncle Cabin book 
the sort that will help turn the tide.” White was correct: Silent 
Spring, with its powerful combination journalism, advocacy, 
and poetry, did much lay the groundwork for the environmen- 
tal movement the 1960s and 1970s. Carson herself didn't live 
see it: She died cancer 1964, the age fifty-six. 


KHRUSHCHEV INTERVIEW FIRST COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE PUT INTO 


commitment fighting hard private and letting his enemies 
save face public. 

3:31 April his thirtieth press conference, the pres- 
ident started his polemic against tiny handful steel execu- 
tives.” There was prudent circumspection and personal re- 
serve, but instead strong words and fierce emotion John 

Kennedy permits himself platform. spared nothing 
patriotism, dying soldiers, and selfishness time peril. 
3:36 the battle against steel was over. Yet would twen- 
ty-four minutes before the correspondents would get 

their telephones and hours before they would get 
into print. 

print, the attack would appear 
312 morning papers the next day, the hands per- 
haps 24,000,000 readers. Practically all papers, the disci- 
pline and tradition printed news, would carry their news 
stories not only the most dramatic words, but 

also those his adversaries who would have had time 


reply before press time. 

addition, there would publishers’ editorial reactions. 
Some editorials would see the end free enterprise America and, 
the televised statement, event akin entry into Petro- 
grad. The editorials would have special influence within the business 
community and serve consolidate opinion there. 

But before any this could happen, the general public, that 
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part that saw television and heard radio the evening April 
had opinion, based the word and image the president 
himself their living rooms. Television networks carried the press 
conference full, live delayed hour, maximum 
8,500,000 homes. Even more effective were the evening network 
television shows, almost all which used most the 
video tape the opening statement. These were seen 
maximum 13,000,000 sets when perhaps 
many 35,000,000 people were watching. The radio 
networks fed the taped full conference affiliates. 
The effective difference between the broadcast 
and the printed news was not just speed and num- 
bers. was emotional impact, the mechan- 
ical limitation broadcasting that permits lone man 
present his own words their full emotional context 
without opposing views critical analysis. 


= 


Neither emotional response nor sociological makeup are the 
two audiences the same. What necessarily comes across live 
television and radio what most public figures would like see 
themselves print they could manage their own words 


verbatim and without filtration reporters and editors. 


Without any medium’s wanting happen, televi- 
sion has become the medium. The newspapers 
are somebody else’s medium the reading the busi- 
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Live TV! Jack Ruby fires the shot killing Lee Harvey Oswald. Robert Jackson. Dallas Times Herald, won the Pulitzer Prize for still photo. 


Liebling 


Liebling, who died 1963, was 
polymath who wrote vast array 

topics New York, Paris, boxing, 
horse racing, labor, gambling, Broadway life, 
Stendahl, gastronomy but his reputation 
rests largely the innovative press criti- 


The Standard-Bearer 


cism did for The New Yorker. From 1945 
until his death, wrote much-discussed 
column for the magazine entitled “The 
Wayward which set the standard for 
all subsequent press criticism. 

man routine, Liebling rose each 
morning 9:00 find thick stack 
newspapers his doorstep. After dislodg- 
ing the cat from his favorite chair, began 
peruse them over his morning grapefruit, 
reading the chair steadily until noon. 
story interested him, would tear out 
and stuff into his pocket. His wife, Jean 
Stafford, recalled those daily sessions: 
“From time time laughed, now 
amusement and now disbelief; often, 
wrathful, used rude language.” 

But his press criticism was never rude, 
merely elegant. His prose was brash and 
pungent, suffused with historical depth 
and literary flair. Raymond his bi- 
ographer, notes: “He lampooned clichés, 
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ferreted out blunders 
and took some pretty hard socks injus- 
tice.” Liebling deplored the anticommunist 
fervor the 1940s and 1950s and continu- 
ally lashed the Hearst, Luce, and Mc- 
Cormick publications for their crude red- 
baiting and their anti-labor bias. 

the end his life, Liebling comment- 
frequently the worrisome results 
media concentration. 1961, noted that 
“of 1,461 American cities with daily newspa- 
pers, all but sixty-one were one-ownership 
towns that is, For the news- 
paper owner, was heavenly situation: “He 
gets all the advertising, all the circulation, 
and can give, return, exactly much 
little newspaper his heart tells him. News- 
paper proprietors are not distinguished 
class for large talkative hearts.” But 
never descended into bitterness. Remarked 
Liebling shortly before his death: in- 
corrigible optimist about newspapers.” 
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Television Defines 
the Catastrophe 


For four days, the young medium 
mesmerized Americans 


and bound the nation together 
hen President John Kennedy was assassinated 
November 22, 1963, television mesmerized Americans 
for four days and virtually bound the nation into sin- 
gle grieving family. Networks and stations cancelled 
their regular program schedules and even commercials 
cover the story. Nearly two hours after murder open 
car while traversing Dealey Plaza, self-styled Marxist, Lee 
Harvey Oswald, was arrested and charged with the crime. Two days 
later, the police were moving Oswald from one jail another, 
Dallas nightclub owner named Jack Ruby shot and killed him front 

live television cameras. 

the instant Kennedy was shot, roughly fifty reporters were 
traveling with the motorcade two buses. (More than 300 more 
would arrive within the next twenty-four hours.) Thus, none wit- 
nessed the killing; the only pictures the actual murder and the 
wounding Governor John Connolly Texas, who was the 
same car were taken home movie camera bystander 
named Abraham Zapruder. That snippet film has been shown 
endlessly newscasts and documentaries, questions about 
Oswald and possible accomplices nag the public this day. 

satellite links cell phones existed 1963, reporters 


The presidential auto seconds after Kennedy shot. 


raced pay phones and fought control them they shouted 
early, unconfirmed facts their newsrooms. 1:40, Walter 
Cronkite interrupted The World Turns announce that 
Kennedy had been shot, and hour later teary-eyed, his voice 
breaking told viewers that the president had indeed died 
Parkland Memorial Hospital. 

While body lay state the Capitol rotunda Wash- 
ington, television cameras showed tens thousands mourners 
lined file silently past the coffin. More than percent tele- 
vision homes the U.S. and millions more around the world 
watched the funeral parade Arlington National Cemetery the 
body was borne along horse-drawn caisson. 

Remarking the coverage, The New York Times wrote: “When 
the history written, the record television medium 
will constitute chapter honor.” Neil Hickey 


... BETTY FRIEDAN’S THE FEMININE MYSTIQUE PUBLISHED 


From BIRMINGHAM: NEWSPAPERS CRISIS 
James Boylan, Summer 1963 


the anti-segregation demonstrations Birmingham 

April and May has come still another episode the old 
North-South dispute over the role journalism and journalists 
domestic crisis. One southern view was immortalized Eu- 
gene Connor, until recently Commissioner Public 
Safety, Health, Education and Welfare, when said: “The trouble 
with this country communism, socialism, and journalism.” 

the main, though, the dispute has been carried among 
those who favor continuance journalism, but disagree its 
practices. The two Birmingham dailies the morning Post-Her- 
ald, the Scripps-Howard group, and the evening News, owned 
Newhouse have had bear heavy load accusations 
concerning their role the crisis. 

The content the copy reflected the editors’ desire give the 
demonstrators forum. Until the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King 
held press conference May 10, the stories apparently never in- 
cluded direct quotation from any Negro identified name. 

The use photographs appears have been highly selective, 
too. Neither paper used any the famous shots police dogs 
hoses. the later stages, the News printed many photographs, but 
they not show Negroes knocked down hoses with cloth- 
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ing ripped dogs. (By contrast, paper examined for comparison, 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, found several such worth using.) 

The failure the papers report detail the demonstra- 
tors’ objectives apparently part general lack contact with 
the Negro community, which comprises percent the Birming- 
ham area population. Sundays, the News runs small section 
Negro news and photos less than one page. Aside from this sec- 
tion, only one Negro identified name appeared photograph 
anywhere the two papers the first half May. was Willie 
Mays. 

this respect, the Richmond Times-Dispatch for the same pe- 
riod offers enlightening contrast. Its issues are dotted with seri- 
ous Richmond and Virginia stories desegregation proceedings 
the courts and plans for future suits Negroes. addition, 
has desegregated news Negroes the point where ran long 
profile Negro detective the Richmond police force. All this, 
when its editorial attitude toward the Birmingham demonstrations 
was hardly more friendly than that the Birmingham papers. 

other words, news policies the Birmingham papers appear 
almost segregated has been the city itself. (It must 
observed that many northern newspapers are hardly better this 
respect.) times past, these policies could perhaps endured 
type social custom. Now, they get the way full, in- 
depth reporting important news. 
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David Halberstam, 


Malcolm Browne 
Seeing the War 


October 21, 1963, Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, the pub- 
lisher The New York 
Times, had lunch the 
White House with Presi- 
dent John Kennedy. The 
attempt 
fortify the govern- 


stages, and Kennedy 


gloomily informed the 
publisher that the effort was not going 
small part because certain U.S. journalists Saigon 
were making life miserable for the White House. Then Kennedy 
declared: wish like hell that get Halberstam out 
Halberstam, course, was David Halberstam, the 
correspondent Saigon, who, along with Malcolm 
Browne The Associated Press, would awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize 1964 for his tough-minded coverage the deepening 
quagmire Vietnam. Halberstam stayed put. 

Educated Harvard, trained newspapers Mississippi and 
Nashville, was young, smart, and driven with 
“rats the stomach,’ Gay Talese once put it. 

his journeys through the war zone, Halberstam came face 
face with the strength the Vietcong and the ineptitude the 
U.S.-backed South Vietnamese army, and his reporting, influenced 
the views U.S. officers skeptical the war effort, took 
darker tone: VIETNAM WAR FRUSTRATING HUNT FOR ELUSIVE FOE, 
the headline for October 1962 Times story. contrast the 
boundless optimism about Vietnam imparted the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, dispatches which usually appeared 
the front page told different story, involving failed and 
bungled missions the South Vietnamese troops; cronyism and 
corruption the presidential palace; and the growing strength 
and popular support the Vietcong. These stories were instant- 
controversial: The U.S. military hierarchy Saigon resented 
work, and tempers flared. Not surprisingly, Halber- 
reporting also irked the highest levels the Saigon regime. 
Madame Nhu, one its most powerful members, famously pro- 
claimed: “Halberstam should barbecued, and would glad 
supply the fluid and the match.” 

But Halberstam wasn't the only target the White House and 
Madame Nhu. Neil Sheehan, then with UPI, and Peter Arnett and 
Malcolm Browne were also filing skeptical dispatches from 
Saigon. Browne was, many ways, the polar opposite Halber- 
stam: was quiet and restrained, low-key loner who valued his 


and Malcolm Browne (center) 
with Neil Sheehan Saigon 


— 


privacy. Raised Greenwich Village architect father and 
Quaker pacifist mother, Browne was educated Swarthmore and 
arrived journalism rather late, having spent time his twenties 
scientist. landed Saigon late 1961, and took resi- 
dence bureau chief. Surveying the political landscape, his 
nostrils instantly detected the stench corruption. 


Hoa, where the Vietnamese air force was headquartered. 

wanted investigate allegations that U.S. Air Force 
pilots were not limited advising the South Vietnamese pilots 
the Kennedy administration insisted but were directly in- 
volved combat. Arriving the air base, Browne glanced 
the cockpits some taxiing T-28 two-seat fighter planes and 
saw Caucasians behind the controls. “Here, then, was visual 
proof,” wrote his memoir, Muddy Boots and Red Socks. 
“They were actively fighting, not just advising.” tried pho- 
tograph the scene, but his camera was seized American and 
Vietnamese soldiers. Two years later, Browne had more success 
photographer when was hand witness the grisly 
public suicide Buddhist monk, Thich Quang Duc, who incin- 
erated himself public protest against the repressive govern- 
ment Ngo Dinh Diem, which ran South Vietnam. 
photographs had stunning impact: they helped galvanize in- 
ternational outrage against U.S. intervention Vietnam; they 
prompted the Kennedy administration end its support for 
regime; and they became propaganda tool for China, 
which distributed millions copies buttress its claims about 
the nature “U.S. imperialism.” 

Politically, both Halberstam and Browne were squeaky-clean 
products America; the time, they never doubt- 
the importance containing communism Asia. When Hal- 
berstam left Vietnam, some viewed him harbinger the rad- 
ical energies come the 1960s notion debunked 
William Prochnau his book, Once Upon Distant War. “Not 
once during his Vietnam years well Prochnau notes, 
“did question America’s right, even her need, there. His 
criticisms were methods and foolishness, lying and self-delu- 
sion, failure set policy that could S.S. 


third day Vietnam drove out Bien 
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Libel? Have Prove 


Supreme Court widens 
protection for journalists 
was occasion for “dancing the 


said one prominent tegal scholar, 
Alexander Meiklejohn. The reason for cel- 


offense, claiming the injured his reputation although 


dollars, and the State Supreme Court upheld that deci- 
sion. 
Arguing the case before the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
Columbia law professor Herbert Wechsler maintained 
that any slurs official reputations were not “substan- 


ebration: the U.S. Supreme Court decision York Time tive evil” that the state should suppressing. Aggrieved 
New York Times Sullivan, which strongly ministers officials should have prove that the critic was con- 
buttressed the First Amendment protec- Suit sciously malicious and had made “an accusation known 
tion. Justice William Brennan expressed the unfounded.” logic the great good 
quire, think, federal rule that prohibits pub- The most conspicuous libel action subsequent 
lic official from recovering damages for defama- Malice years was the $120 million case brought General 
tory falsehood relating his official conduct un- William Westmoreland 1982 against CBS, Mike 
less proves that the was made with press Freedom Wallace, and the producers ninety-minute doc- 
‘actual malice’ that is, with knowledge that was umentary called “The Uncounted Enemy: Vietnam 
false with reckless disregard whether Deception,” which accused military commanders 
false not.” The rule later was extended well- conspiring deceive the public and their civilian 
known theatrical performers, athletes, writers, cor- ANTHON overseers deliberately under-reporting the num- 
porate chieftains, and virtually all “public figures.” bers North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces 


That raised the bar for anybody who wanted sue 
news organization for libel. assuaged journalists’ 
that courts would award plaintiffs millions 
settlements, reduced their worries about the bur- 
dens monetary and psychological defending disruptive libel 
accusations. The effects New York Times Sullivan are apparent 
this day: only eleven trials against the media libel, privacy, and re- 
lated claims were held the year 2000, according the Libel Defense 
Resource Center, reflecting downward trend that's been going for 
decades. 

The drama began with “message” advertisement the Times 
behalf the civil rights movement and Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. official Montgomery, Alabama, named L.B. Sullivan, took 


South Vietnam thus fostering the impression 
that the war was being won. 

CBS had violated its own internal rules fairness and bal- 
ance presenting the facts. Nevertheless, the case ended ambigu- 
ously 1985 when Westmoreland dropped the suit without com- 
pensation apology apparently the conviction that his chances 
victory court were slim. But not before 500,000-plus pages 
highly classified documents relating the war were brought light 
and top officials the Kennedy and Johnson administrations were 
grilled, shedding important new light the Vietnam quagmire. 

Westmoreland/CBS helped define the rocky road that libel 
suits must travel the post-New York Times Sullivan era. 
NH. 


From THE NEW TECHNOLOGY ELECTION REPORTING 


Samuel Lubell, Summer 1964 


use computers election nights has touched off com- 
petition among the networks that speeding the vote-reporting 
enormously but has also brought some dubious practices. 

seems there need penetrate beyond the mys- 
terious aura that has been built around the computers and 
how they perform election night. The networks have taken 
upon themselves decide when declare one candidate the 
winner. Many individual newspapers have done this the past. 
But the network operation differs two respects: its declaration 
the winner reinforced the authority the computers; and 
the “headline” the networks put out flashes instantaneously 
across the nation. This poses serious ethical problem. prop- 
declare election over before part the electorate has 
voted? Canada forbids the broadcasting election results any 
province until after the polls have been closed. The FCC should 
serve broadcasters with “show cause” order why this same 
rule should not promulgated the United States. 
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also important make clear the public what comput- 
“projections” the vote are based upon and strip the ma- 
chines any claim superhuman magic. The machines are 
better than the men who “program” them and every election 
poses its own distinctive problems. The computers may succeed 
some cases and fail others. The early returns serve the com- 
puters the equivalent statistical sample the whole vote, 
but the kind sample that may needed for accurate projec- 
tion not constant for every election. 

many situations, the decision calling the election winner 
largely subjective one and should really classified 
human “stunt” rather than the “computerized” equivalent 
official count. The fact that computer employed may mislead 
the public creating the illusion mechanical efficiency when 
the performance strictly human. 

All these changes have not moved unison. Some even con- 
flict with others. Still, pattern does emerge from them. Taken 
the whole, would sum these changes saying they are oper- 
ating increase the theatrical quality American politics. 
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Graham and 
Ben Bradlee after 
favorable Supreme 
Court ruling 


Pentagon Papers 


Katharine Graham, Ben Bradlee 


Building Better Newspaper 


Washington Post, James Reston remarked her: “Don't 

you want leave better paper for the next generation 
than the one you inherited?” Graham was startled the ques- 
tion. She had just taken control the Post following the suicide 
her husband, Philip, 1963, and had never doubted that was 
top-notch franchise. realized,” she recalled many years 
later, “that the Post wasn't perfectly okay was.’ 

Graham, under the influence friends like Reston and Walter 
Lippmann, quickly saw that the Post was badly need revitaliza- 
tion: New talent was needed, so, December 1964, Graham took 
Ben Bradlee, Washington bureau chief, lunch the 
Street Club. “What would you like the long run?” she in- 
quired. “Well, since you asked,” Bradlee retorted, “I'd give left one 
managing editor the August 1965, Bradlee joined the 
paper deputy managing editor, and November had been ap- 
pointed managing editor. Together they would transform the Post 
from lackluster daily into one the top newspapers. 

her Pulitzer Prize-winning autobiography recounts, 
Katharine Graham had many strings her bow. She was diligent 
mother thrust into responsibilities publisher the Post for 
which she was unprepared. She learned sometimes painfully, 
but quickly and became demanding manager well 
journalistic defender. Shy nature, her table became the place 
Washington, visited virtually every president, regard- 
less party, including George Bush. 

graduate Harvard, Bradlee spent three years the mili- 
tary. Returning the U.S., began his journalism career 
small weekly New Hampshire, then did brief stint the Post 


long after Katharine Graham became publisher The 


before winding Newsweek. most accounts, his greatest 
strength was editor. “Possessed mind not much clut- 
tered with rumination,” David Remnick wrote 1995, “he had 
talent for forceful and uncanny 

With support, Bradlee went about the business 
transforming the Post. With fine eye for talent, hired Ward Just, 
Richard Harwood, and Stanley Karnow. David Broder was brought 
board write about politics and Nicholas Von Hoffmann was 
hired report the burgeoning counterculture. For years, the 
Post had only one foreign bureau, but Bradlee and Graham quickly 
opened offices Paris, Moscow, Saigon, Bonn, and Tokyo. boost 
the quality the feature writing, and integrate some 
the innovations the New Journalism, the Post launched the live- 
ly, innovative “Style” section. (The creation “Style” led one 
the few scuffles between Bradlee and Graham, who had doubts 
about the direction the new section. One day 1969, “Style” 
was taking shape, Bradlee snapped her: “Damn it, Katharine. Get 
your finger out 

was rare moment discord otherwise harmonious 
relationship one that would endure for quarter century, even 
after Bradlee retired 1991. The relationship evolved rapidly, and 
Graham and Bradlee took writing letters each other. 
after the Supreme Court allowed the Post's publication the 
Pentagon Papers, which paved the way for the coverage 
Watergate, Graham wrote Bradlee: “It was beautiful and fun 
too. And was trip pleasure business with you 
ever.” Bradlee wrote back: “Doing business with you much 
more than pleasure it’s cause, honor, and such re- 
warding 
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The “new journalists” required 
little editorial direction; they followed 
their hearts and minds 


1965, Tom Wolfe published The Kandy- 
Kolored Tangerine-Flake Streamline Baby, 
seminal work New Journalism. What 
was new about approach? Con- 
sider the opening sentence: “Hernia, her- 
nia, hernia, hernia, hernia, hernia, hernia, hernia, 
hernia, hernia, hernia, hernia, hernia, HERNia.” 
Wolfe (right) was not alone his desire ex- 
periment with literary techniques. Dozens 


writers among them Gay Talese, Norman 


Mailer, Jimmy Breslin, Jane Kramer, Gloria 

Steinem, Greil Marcus, Nicholas von Hoffman, 

and Marshall Frady produced books and arti- 

cles that were stylistically innovative, and 

which moved with the beat the times. 
Was the journalism new? Not really; 

was rooted the work Theodore Dreiser and 

Stephen Crane, George Orwell and James Agee, Joseph Mitchell and 

Liebling. But interesting times produce interesting writers, and 

New Journalism hit its stride the heady period the 1960s. was 

generational revolt against the stylistic and political constraints 

cold war journalism, rebellion against the drab, detached writing 

the big-city dailies and the machine-like prose the Luce magazines. 

The “old journalists,” Jack Newfield declared 1969, were “trapped in- 


From PERFECT MATCH: AND SPACE 
Edwin Diamond, Summer 1965 


hen headlines refer the “space race,” sure- 
they mean the competition between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The real an- 
tagonists are the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
American Broadcasting Company, and the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
The Gemini flight was the most recent leg 
the network race. the day the launching, the 
three networks stayed with the story continuously from 
EST the end the second orbit late the afternoon and 
all came back that night with specials. During the long week- 
end the four-day flight, there were least 200 live network 
pickups. For the splashdown Monday afternoon, the three net- 
works again interrupted their regular daytime schedules for 
continuous coverage. 
There were some fluffs. But beyond minor errors fact was 
more grievous shortcoming. The manned space flight program 


the United States provides television with opportunity con- 
vey enormous amount popular science mass audience, 
inform well divert the viewer. 
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side system that insulated them from con- 
sciousness-changing The New Journal- 
ists had more expansive worldview: “They use 
symbols, imagery, and imaginative language and 
structure,” Newfield noted. “They set mood, and 
experiment with character development, and try 
wild stabs intuitive insight. They have point 
view and they are personally involved what- 
ever they are writing about.” 

New Journalism varied widely tone and 
quality, and much was instantly forgettable. 
its best, though, transformed American 
writing and gave literary expression the tu- 
multuous events the 1960s. Consider the at- 
mospheric opening sentences “Dr. King 
the Case” Garry Wills, which Esquire pub- 
lished 1968. Wills arrived Memphis hours 
after King was assassinated: “‘Nigger territory, 
was cabdriver, speculative; eyed the 
pistol incongruous beside him the seat, this 
quiet spring night; studied me, two small 
bags, raincoat. The downtown streets were 

empty, but spectrally alive.” 

New Journalism peaked the late 1970s, and 
stylistic rut set again, awaiting new gen- 
Columbia Graduate School Journalism, Adam 
Moss, the editor The New York Times Magazine, that 
young magazine writers longer have ambitious sense craft 
and style and structure; view, they need told what 
write. The New Journalists the 1960s needed instruction; they 
followed their hearts and minds. The result was imperishable 
archive literary journalism one that young writers would 


Radio-television journalism still seems about genera- 
tion behind the newspapers and magazines science re- 
porting. still depends too much cliché and the “oh- 
style popular sci- 
ence writing. 

These are, the whole, minor complaints. The truth 
is, and television, subject and medium, are ideally 
suited each other. Television can bring, live into the 
home, all the slowly orchestrated drama the count- 

down. are with Henry stands near the camp 

fires the eve Agincourt, with the Giants they 
leave the locker room face the Packers, with Lindbergh taxiing 
down Roosevelt Field. 

The future television space seems set. But for non-elec- 
tronic journalists the prospects are less bright. new endeav- 
or, the space program has traditional loyalties, especially 
anything quaintly old-fashioned the written word. The 
medium that counts television and the newsmen who are well 
known are the men with mikes and the cameras. 

takeover space continues, the pencil-and- 
paper reporters will find themselves more and more serving 
camera talent. Like Alfred Prufrock they can then say: 

attendant lord, one that will 
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Fred Friendly 


Stoking the Fire 


had reached the conclusion that journalism was 

failing explain the complexities the Vietnam 
war. The situation came boil early 1966, when 
Friendly urged his superiors broadcast, live and full, 
the proceedings important Senate hearing. The 
network declined, and instead showed re-run Love 
Lucy. Friendly was enraged, and resigned protest. 

resignation reverberated widely, for was 
ordinary news executive. The longtime partner 
Edward Murrow, Friendly had worked 
famous 1954 documentary about Joe McCarthy, along 
with his pathbreaking documentary, “Harvest 
1960. Indeed, Friendly and Murrow did much 
invent the news documentary, and their example 
inspired subsequent programs like Minutes. After his 
resignation, Friendly became professor journalism 
Columbia, adviser the Ford Foundation and 
went produce the Fred Friendly seminars for pub- 
lic television. died 1998. 

his 1966 conflict with CBS and its powerful chief, 
William Paley, Friendly was not dove; thought 
President Johnson had choice but escalate the 
Vietnam war. But insisted that the networks had 
responsibility not merely entertain the public, but 
inform about pressing matters. Friendly had il- 
lusions about the root cause the conflict that led 
his resignation: was the “mercantile advertising 
that controls television and which, be- 
lieved, “must changed.” made decision try 
change it. “Television may not yet the nation's 
schoolhouse,” wrote 1966, “but more place 
for learning and spreading new ideas than grind 
house for movies, and tend the big switch, 
perhaps can carry spear write pamphlet 


1965, Fred Friendly, top executive CBS News, 


The Day the 
Papers Died 


and changing life-styles mean the 
end the line for many big-city dailies 


April 24, 1966, unable reach agreement new 
contract, unions struck three New York newspapers. The 
Herald Tribune, the World-Telegram Sun, and the Jour- 
nal-American were shut down. They never reopened. 

More than hundred years history went down with them, and 
New York City once the home dailies now had only three, the 
Times, the News, and the Post. 

Closing big-city newspapers was not uncommon those days. 
Newspapers had incubated urban settings, been sold street cor- 
ners, and provided the principal source news. Now readers had 
moved the suburbs, white-collar jobs replaced blue-collar ones, and 
expensive home-delivery systems were necessary. The medium tele- 
vision became the primary place learn what was going on. Afternoon 
newspapers became particularly vulnerable impact. 

The trend would continue, augmented, the years went on, life- 
style changes, CNN, 24/7 news, and the Internet. wonder that 
since the mid-1960s, dailies have dropped from 1,751 1,480, loss 
271. The New York closings were followed other big-city shutdowns: 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, and Boston. 

Having even three papers New York anomaly. Only forty-nine 
cities now have more than one paper and sixteen those markets, 
multiple papers are owned the same company. twelve others the 
Newspaper Preservation Act created maintain multiple journalis- 
tic voices cities that longer could support two competing dailies 


TAMPA TRIBUNE REPORTER WINS PULITZER 


From BLIGHTED AREAS OUR PRESS 


Ferdinand Kuhn, Summer 1966 


henever come home from Africa Asia, 

re-discover American papers. 
But this time newly conscious blight upon 
them. Commercialism pollutes the back pages and 
Sunday sections like the smog our city 
air, the muck our lakes and streams. 

remember newspapers’ air superior virtue 
during the television scandals six seven years 
ago. Radio and television stations had been slipping unlabeled plugs 
for advertisers into their programs. “Sneaky commercials,’ the Federal 
Communications Commission called them. The press was right 
squawk, and did so, loudly. 

One who protested those days was the president the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Tennant Bryan. The sins televi- 
sion, said, proved the wisdom newspapers keeping news, edi- 
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1950 New York Sun 278,000 
1954 Los Angeles News 235,000 
1954 Washington, D.C. Times-Herald 280,000 
1956 Boston Post 267,000 
1960 New York Mirror 837,000 
1960 Detroit Times 385,000 
1962 Los Angeles Mirror 303,000 
1962 Los Angeles Examiner 384,000 
1966 New York Herald Tribune 303,000 
1966 New York World-Telegram Sun 389,000 
1966 New York Journal-American 535,000 
1967 New York World Journal Tribune 675,000 
1969 Chicago American 428,000 
1972 Boston Record-American 410,000 
1972 Newark News 253,000 
1972 Washington, D.C. News 210,000 
1974 Chicago Today 429,000 
1977 Long Island Press 292,000 
1978 Chicago Daily News 329,000 
Washington, D.C. Star 309,000 
1982 Cleveland Press 304,000 
1982 Philadelphia Bulletin 434,000 
1989 Los Angeles Herald Examiner 232,000 
1990 Kansas City Times 282,000 
Dallas Times-Herald 219,000 
1992 Pittsburgh Press 212,000 
1995 New York Newsday 225,000 


STORY FREEING INNOCENT MAN CONGRESS 


torials, and advertisements “separate, airtight compartments.” 
the publishers’ association 1960 repeated old refrain: 
good newspaper lets its advertisers influence its news columns. 

Maybe was true 1960. true now? all but few big-city 
papers, one has only look know that the press adulterates its 
news with unlabeled advertising. The line between news and sales- 
manship hard find the pages and sections that deal with 
food, fashions, and travel. real estate pages the line has almost 
disappeared. 

The pollution real estate news worth the urgent attention 
publishers, editors, reporters, and schools journalism, for 
three reasons: 

First, the pseudo-news real estate blurs the line between news 
and advertising. Second, shows failure use freedom the 
press, which, know it, means the freedom dig, inquire, 
challenge. Third, and above all, most real estate news 
amount week-by-week confessions deeper failure. They nei- 
ther report nor even reflect the crisis our metropolitan areas. 

Real estate news, after all, deals with where and how Ameri- 
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allowed papers combine busi- 
ness functions under so-called joint operating agreements. 

The troubles newspapers would face hadn't fully sunk 
1966. The Herald Tribune, once edited Horace Greeley, had 
been the prime challenger the larger-circulation New York 
Times. its final years, under the direction Jim Bellows (who 
later served editor the Washington Star and the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner, both which ultimately shut down), the Tri- 
bune broke new ground graphics and coverage under the rubric 
“Who says good newspaper had dull?” accepted the fact 
that readers were watching television and tried bring them 
back with top writers such Jimmy Breslin, Tom Wolfe, Charles 
Portis, Lewis Lapham, and Richard Reeves. Bellows and Clay Felk- 
started new Sunday magazine, New York. worked but the 
paper didn't. The superior range and investment hastened 
the demise. 

When the strike ended several months later the World Journal 
Tribune emerged, odd, misshapen creature with good genes but 
tenuous life expectancy, drawing the remains the three 
closed publications. The “widget,” was known, did not survive 
its incubation, and expired largely unmourned 1967. Almost 
twenty years later, the powerful suburban daily Newsday started 
New York edition that quickly raised the bar for local coverage. 
Circulation gains were steady but slow and after ten-year run 
New York Newsday, too, was shut NH. 


PASSES FREEDOM INFORMATION ACT... 


cans live and will live. These questions cut the heart the 
problems our cities and suburbs. Millions Negroes and the 
poor all races live cooped city slums and ghettos. They 
need houses and cannot get them; when they can get houses they 
cannot afford them. 

Millions others can find houses apartments, but discover 
that harder every year ride work and home again. This 
specialized subject affecting few readers. Two thirds all 
Americans now live urban areas. They know, real estate edi- 
tors apparently that our cities are strangled traffic and 
choked with fumes, that our suburbs are starved for adequate 
schools and other services. 

you find any word, any hint, most real estate news about 
the plight the cities and suburbs? Have you ever seen stories 
pictures these pages about low-cost housing, public private? 
Can you find any serious discussion the future shape and char- 
acter our metropolitan areas? No; sometimes think that all but 
few real estate editors prefer see nothing, hear nothing, report 
nothing, know nothing the actual America around 


Robert Maynard 


The Trailblazer 


Bradlee first met Robert Maynard the 
mid-1960s, when group Nieman fellows 
spent week Washington. “Maynard stood 
out that crowd,” Bradlee recalled, “not only be- 
cause was black profession where there were 
damn few blacks, but because was confronta- 
tional, argumentative, and skeptical.” Maynard had 
been working the York Gazette and Daily 
Pennsylvania, but was eager leave. 1967 
Bradlee brought him The Washington Post, where 
quickly distinguished himself reporter, and 
then ombudsman, position held during the 
difficult months the Watergate crisis. 

Born Bedford-Stuyvesant immigrant parents 
from Barbados, Maynard dropped out high school 
could work for black newspaper Many 
years later, 1983, fulfilled his dream actually own 
newspaper when and his wife, Nancy, purchased 
The Oakland Tribune. That transaction made him the 
first African-American own daily general-circulation 
newspaper the U.S, and 1990, under his leadership, 
the California daily won Pulitzer. (Maynard also served 
the board The Associated Press and the American 
Society Newspaper Editors, and was frequent 
commentator newspapers and television.) 

Maynard was trailblazer for minority journalists, 
whom was often generous and paternal. “Bob 
Maynard was powerful beacon which could 
all turn see the light lost our Dorothy 
Gilliam wrote The Washington Post. the end 
his life, Maynard fought hard for the diversification 
the nation’s newsrooms. “This country cannot 
only one group citizens,” said his last public 
address. Maynard died cancer 1993, the age 
fifty-six. His spirit lives the work the 
Robert Maynard Institute for Journalism Educa- 
tion, headquartered Oakland. S.S. 


Going Public and Its Con 


Gannett leads the way 
into new era, when stockholders, 
not editors, hold sway 


annett the first, but 1967 was the forefront 
the headlong rush American newspaper companies from 
private ownership public. Times Mirror and Dow Jones had 

made the leap and for Hearst and Newh 
already made the leap and, except for Hearst and Newhouse, 
most the rest multiple-newspaper owners followed. the year 
2000, all but handful America’s daily newspapers were publicly held. 

The trend has been mixed blessing. Public stock offerings provided 
source capital for new equipment and for expansion. But brought 
with demands keep shareholders and financial analysts happy: 
shareholders, not readers. That meant relentless focus improving 
earnings per share and the bottom line. 

Most the best newspapers including The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, The Wall Street Journal, and the Los Ange- 
les Times are part publicly held companies. But family ownership 
large blocks shares has enabled them somewhat lessen the 
pressure, and keep their journalistic investment primary. 

Others have been less effective with their journalism. Gannett, ex- 
cept for its investment USA Today, has been the pacesetter, with its 
profit margins pressing percent some its dailies. Acquisitions 
such the Louisville Courier-Journal, The Des Moines Register, and the 
Phoenix newspapers, have adopted the Gannett way rather than chang- 
ing it. Gannett emphasizes local news, has centralized many 
its journalistic strategies that its papers seem have homoge- 
nous look. Its other dailies, and not USA Today, may the true “McPa- 
per.” 

Profit not evil word lexicon. “The worst crime 
against working people company which fails operate profit,” 
said Samuel Gompers, the great labor leader, early the 1900s. But how 


JANN WENNER LAUNCHES ROLLING 


from Jimmy Breslin, Winter 1966-67 


THE COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW MAGAZINE: 

write letters editors almost never, but the story 
you ran the Columbia Journalism Review magazine, Fall 
1966 Guild: Dead But was beautiful and 
very great that right away had send this you. 

Well, loved the byline. You let the writer put down “By 
Barclay Hudson.” Under you explained that “Barclay Hud- 
son’ pen name for reporter the World Journal Tri- 
bune newspaper. This real good. think all universities 
should encourage and teach journalism students not put their right 
names over stories that could create little heat. only wish that had 
gone journalism class the Columbia University school because 
then would have learned not put right name over some stories, 
too. This would have saved lot rough days newspapers. You 
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much enough? For generations, many 
family- and owned papers set- 
tled for single-digit margins. the era 
wide public ownership, the impetus im- 
prove those numbers has led not quite 
Gannett-styie numbers, but 22.7 per- 
cent average operating margin for the in- 
dustry 2000 from just 14.8 percent 
1990. Economic woes the last eighteen 
months have led across-the-board cut- 
backs, “not meet payroll, not pay debt 
service, not purchase needed equipment, 
but meet Wall relentless 

One potential peril quality journalism: 
the piles stock options bestowed top managers good 
times, larger source income than their salaries giving those 

executives tangible, personal interest their companies’ stock 
erformance; cutting costs boost share price can mean big- 
ger payoff when cash their holdings. And too often, the 
directors media companies are composed almost ex- 
clusively non-journalists, whose natural bent leads them as- 
sign more importance the bottom line than journalistic ex- 
cellence. 

particularly bleak assessment public ownership comes 
recent book Gilbert Cranberg, Randall Bezanson, and John 
Soloski titled Taking Stock: Journalism and the Publicly Traded 
Newspaper Company. “News has become secondary, even inci- 
dental, markets and revenues and margins and advertisers and 
consumer the authors write. “At its worst, the pub- 
licly traded newspaper company, its energy entirely drawn the 
financial unrealistic and greedy expectations, can be- 
come indifferent news and, thus, ultimately the fundamen- 
tal purposes served news and the N.H. 


CHARTERS CORPORATION FOR 


see, sometimes people don't like what you write about them. you 
come off the streets, and not out very big journalism school, 
you have learn how face people who are mad you. But the 
Columbia school has this very great shortcut which think beau- 
tiful: use your right name. Absolutely marvelous. You people 
have found way remove guts quality writer. 

The word writer brings another very great part the arti- 
cle. adored the lead. would like write down here just 
remind myself how great is: 

“The New York newspaper merger Bay Pigs 
was such debacle that even large losses were obscured the 
general catastrophe. But the dust 

going sit the typewriter every day and put this lead 
marvelous English can when used flowing, understated 
sentences with fresh words them. 

Past the lead, there were those great paragraphs the story 
which started off with things like “Curiously and “Os- 
and, the next paragraph, “Meanwhile.” 
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Dow Jones 1963 

Times Mirror 1964 

Gannett 

New York Times 

Lee Enterprises 1969 

Washington Post 1971 

Knight Ridder 

Belo 1981 

Tribune Company 1983 
McClatchy Company 1988 
Scripps 1988 


UBLIC BROADCASTING 


particularly enjoyed the mentions myself and Richard 
Schaap and Walt Kelly. are enemies the newspapermen 
and drink too much and, marvelous line, are “mill- 
stone around the neck anyone who intends make that 
effort [to talk about independent 

say today the Columbia Journalism Review magazine that 
will into the streets and fight the death ariybody who says 
that the story your magazine was the product vague-think- 
ing, untalented, frightened little piece hack. And will battle 
forever for the Columbia journalism school’s right print, and 
thus approve, story under made-up byline and with the lead 
and writing style this one. 

Please keep your terrific work and know that all the stu- 
dents you are teaching things this way will come out and 
real good newspapers account their training your 
school. Congratulations. 


JIMMY BRESLIN 
World Journal Tribune 
New York 
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Walter 
Cronkite 
The Most Trusted Man 


Cronkite had particular objection the 

growing U.S. presence South Vietnam. The 
CBS newsman was product the cold war. But his 
doubts grew the conflict wore on. 

The Tet offensive 1968, which the Vietcong 
carried out coordinated attacks U.S. forces through- 
out South Vietnam, came shock many, includ- 
ing Cronkite, for the Pentagon had predicted quick 
end the war. Cronkite went Vietnam have 
look for himself. watched U.S. bombers and gun- 
ships attack the suburbs Saigon; went Hue 
where Marines were engaged house house com- 
bat; sat helicopter that contained the body bags 
twelve U.S. soldiers; hung around with high-rank- 
ing officers and listened their cold, technical discus- 
sions “fire power and kill ratios and the like.” 

Cronkite had seen enough. returned New 
York and broadcast special report the Tet of- 
fensive, but one that ended with clearly labeled 
editorial. CBS brass cautioned him against it; editori- 
als were radical departure from standard practice, 
and the credibility was stake. But “the 
most trusted man felt compelled un- 
burden himself: “To say that are mired stale- 
Cronkite told his viewers, “seems the only re- 
alistic, yet unsatisfactory, conclusion. increasing- 
clear this reporter that the only rational way 
out, then, will The war would 
continue for seven more years, but state- 
ment marked the beginning the end in- 
volvement Vietnam something LB) instantly 
recognized. “The president flipped off the set,” 
aide recalled, “and said: ‘If I've lost Cronkite, lost 
middle 


ike most Americans the early 1960s, Walter 


From THE PRESS AND CHICAGO: 
THE TRUTH HURT 


Jules Witcover, Fall 1968 


abundantly clear from all the charges 
the coverage the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention that the American press 
has credibility gap wide the one that 
has afflicted President Johnson. The judgment 
carries with censure, specific implied, 
that the press was lying distorting the facts 
when reported that heads were being cracked Chicago without 
sufficient provocation. 

Even the testimony photographs and films showing police en- 
gaged acts brutality toward demonstrators and newsmen has 
not seemed temper the sweeping nature the indictment against 
the press. Yet the evidence police brutality was pervasive that 
responsible official has suggested that happen rather, 
the burden against the press that there was sufficient provocation 
for the police action, that the press took sides against the police, and 
that there all that much brutality anyway. 

The clubbing some newsmen police inevitably contributed 
the public reaction that the press had “joined” the demonstrators. 
did the outrage expressed some television commentators and 
newspaper editors. But reporting what happened, and putting the 
proper name it, does not course constitute “taking sides.” the 
current repressive climate against dissent, this fact seems have been 
lost many people particularly when the news involves dissent 
against the war young students who thumb their noses conven- 
tion and who use irreverence language and gesture test the self- 
control their foes. 

The Chicago experience, which the press itself became ele- 
ment the story virtue the beatings inflicted newsmen, se- 
verely tested the reporter's ability selective and analytical free 
personal bias. Most newsmen met the test with professionalism, and 
the same time with personal compassion the two not being mu- 
tually exclusive. Nevertheless, because large segments the public 
have been unable unwilling appreciate the expanded role the 
press interpreter, the news community must face the reality 
that what says simply longer accepted once was. 

The fact remains that the press does face crisis credibility un- 
paralleled recent years. Much it, already noted, results from 
the turbulent times and from the function not only re- 
porting bad news but analyzing it. nation longing for peace 
home and abroad, the messenger conflict inevitably not going 
welcome one. There nothing new surprising about that. 
But the conflict becomes more intense and complex, the de- 
mands are (and should be) greater him make certain the mes- 
sage delivered fully and with impartiality the sense that 
analysis and interpretation come from what seen and learned, and 
not from preconceptions that can undermine the basic function 
the reporter, which remains the gathering news. The press overall 
took bum rap Chicago. But strong and will survive not 
loved perhaps, and not always believed, but fortified the knowl- 
edge that its independence and integrity are needed more than ever 
times when the truth hurts. 
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Visual Record 


Violent Year 


4 
¥ 


ever was news life more challenging 
than the sixties, particularly 1968, visions vio- 
lence were captured film. prisoner slain 
Vietnam; Martin Luther King, Jr. and Robert Kennedy 

are assassinated. convention becomes street battle. 
Moneta Sleet, photographer for Ebony magazine, attend- 
the funeral Martin Luther King, Ebenezer Baptist 
Church Atlanta, and portrayed grieving Coretta Scott King 
and her daughter, Bernice. “Everyone was highly emotional and 
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still shock over the suddenness his death,” Sleet said. 

photographer Eddie Adams was roaming the streets Saigon 
February when saw Brigadier General Nguyen Ngoc Loan, 
national police chief, point pistol the head sus- 
pected Vietcong commando. “Loan gave indication that was 
shoot the prisoner until did Adams said. “As his hand came 
with the revolver, did camera, but still expect him 
shoot. When fired, fired.” Adams won the spot photo Pulitzer 
Prize, Sieet the feature photo Pulitzer. Joshua Lipton 
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Abe Rosenthal 
Pushing the Envelope 


child Depression-era New York, Rosenthal 
suffered from osteomyelitis, which inhibited his abili- 
walk and forced him into squalid hospitals. Four 
his sisters died while was growing up. Like 
countless other smart city boys his generation, 
attended City College, but quit pursue career 
journalism. joined The New York Times 1943, 
spent his early years covering the United Nations, and 
became outspoken foreign correspondent. 

1969 Rosenthal was appointed managing editor 
the Times. was difficult period: advertising and 
circulation were down; the unions were restive; and 
new magazines like New York were outshining the 
Times. But Rosenthal, with his Dreiserian hunger, 
steered the craft the right direction. 197] 
oversaw the publication the Pentagon Pa- 
pers, which did much enhance the paper's pres- 
tige. pushed his reporters think harder and 
write better, and the result was livelier, more so- 
phisticated newspaper. Rosenthal presided over the 
creation series new sections: “Weekend,” “Liv- 
“Home,” and “Business Day.’ 

The publisher, doubt, welcomed these develop- 
ments, but many the staff were rather less enam- 
ored tenure. Dictatorial and aggressive, 
Rosenthal possessed extraordinarily sharp tongue. 
his memoir, Max Frankel, who succeeded Rosenthal, 
credited his predecessor for his various accomplish- 
ments. But added that “the trouble was that Abe dis- 
played his angers and affections ways that often ter- 
rorized subordinates and left him constantly wondering 
why was not better loved.” When Frankel took over, 
received clear directive from the publisher: “Make 
the newsroom happy place again.” Nonetheless, 
Rosenthal leaves record remarkable creativity, tal- 
ent, and accomplishment that rebuilt the news founda- 
tion this great paper. 


life A.M. Rosenthal bears some resem- 


Attacking the Press 


Spiro Agnew went after the “liberal 
way that both raised serious questions 
and invented strategy for the GOP 


the middle 1969, Vice President Spiro Agnew delivered series 

controversial and electrifying speeches. These speeches “were 

something new American politics,” Jonathan Schell wrote his 

1975 book, The Time Illusion. “They were long, rambling sessions 
abuse, apparently unconnected with government policies sheer 
outbursts angry feeling.” first, target was the antiwar 
movement, whose leaders, said, were “an effete corps impudent 
snobs,” “ideological eunuchs” and “vultures who sit 

November 13, 1969, speech before Republican officials Des 
Moines, lowa, Agnew turned his ire the news media. November 
President Nixon had delivered nationally televised speech con- 
cerning U.S. policy Vietnam, which was immediately dissected 
network commentators. Nixon and his aides were enraged: Two days 
later, the newly appointed head the FCC was instructed contact 
the three networks and obtain transcripts the remarks their re- 
porters and commentators unprecedented move from the White 
House. 

speech was the payback. “Monday night, week ago, Presi- 
dent Nixon delivered the most important address his 
Agnew said. “When the president completed his address his words 
and policies were subjected instant analysis and querulous 
“The purpose remarks Agnew continued, “is focus 
your attention this little group men who not only enjoy right 
instant rebuttal every presidential address, but more importantly, 
wield free hand selecting, presenting, and interpreting the great is- 
sues our nation.” 

Who were these people? “To man,” Agnew said, “these commenta- 
tors and producers live and work the geographical and intellectual 
confines Washington D.C. New York City. 


q 


MAN WALKS MOON; SCIENCE NEWS 


From TWO CULTURES 


Theodore White, Winter 1969-70 


think what going through now this country 
not only political crisis but cultural crisis 
divides the country and will probably take fifty years 
before can look back and see what was happening. 

The frontier the change lies New York 
York moving into areas thought and expression and 
emotion strange the country whole as, say, 
Berlin the 1920s was Bavaria. Berlin was the place where modern art 
happened, where the great experimental writing happened, where the- 
ater exploded, where the most creative and imaginative political think- 
ing Europe took place. Berlin the 1920s, not Paris, was the center 
the world avant-garde. But the Berlin which the world saw was com- 
pletely different from the broad sweep Germany, which eventually 
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“The views this fraternity not represent the views 
continued. not asking for government censor- 
ship any other kind censorship. asking whether form 
censorship already exists when the news that forty million 
Americans receive each night determined handful men 
responsible only their corporate employers and filtered 
through handful commentators who admit their own set 
biases.” His comments drew their factual basis from the fact 
that all the networks were based New York. The speech was 
followed others, including one San Diego, where used 
William characterization the press “nattering nabobs 
negativism.” 

November speech which was broadcast live 
the three networks, highly unusual act deference vice 
president triggered soul-searching the press. think Mr. 
Agnew had some good points,” remarked Howard Smith, com- 
mentator for ABC. Walter Cronkite agreed that the news media 
were too heavily concentrated New York. The networks re- 
ceived 150,000 communications, which ran two one favor 
Agnew, although some those responses were believed 
have been coordinated the Nixon administration. 

speech, co-written young Nixon aide named 
Patrick Buchanan, closely reflected the own relation- 
ship with the press. the 1950s, Nixon was enraged 
editorial cartoons The Washington Post some 
which depicted him crawling out sewer that for- 
bade his young daughters look the Post. the wake his 
defeat the California gubernatorial race 1962, Nixon 
launched famous diatribe against the news media: “You won't 
have Nixon kick around anymore,” declared. For Nixon, 
was hatred that festered. “He took everything critical per- 
sonal blast him,” William Safire later observed. “When read 
byline, the writer came life his mind, grinning evilly 

retrospect, speech was significant for two reasons: 
set the tone for the relationship with the press 
and laid the groundwork for the harassment, eavesdropping, and 
IRS audits that would soon launched against perceived 
enemies the Fourth Estate. the same time, speech 


> 


Vice President Spiro Agnew news conference 


was the beginning new trend American politics which 
the “liberal press” would become punching bag for the Republi- 
can party, tactic employed spectacular effect conservative 
politicians the 1980s, 1990s, and beyond. S.S. 


ACROSS MEDIA SEYMOUR HERSH UNCOVERS LAI MASSACRE... 
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spat out Berlin and the Berlin culture and, our shock, eventually 
chose Hitler. don’t think that the situation the U.S.A. anywhere 
nearly dramatic that, but the gap between the avant-garde 
New York and the old Emersonian culture the land beyond the 
Alleghanies has never been great. 

The cutting edge the change runs through number urban 
centers, especially those deeply influenced academia. That is, 
Boston, New York, Washington, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, all 
influenced the great university complexes there. With this grow- 
ing split culture has come another development, which the 
near-total concentration the control the national media 
Manhattan. Basically that's function technology, function 
electronics, function the high-speed printing press and distrib- 
ution mechanisms. circumstance. But this concentration 
thinking the New York-Washington-Boston area puts the 
hands villagers who, think, have never been more remote from 
the broad basin beyond the Alleghanies. 

This conspiracy. This circumstance. People New 


York have social life. They like heroes dinner parties 
well heroes alone. against the dominant thinking your 
friends, most the people you see every day, perhaps the 
most difficult act heroism you can have. 

travel more than most people, really worried about 
this breach American culture. went down the Peace 
March November Washington. did eighteen- 
year-old son. thought was glorious experience; was 
doing his bit for peace. did not seem incongruous him that 
certain groups were marching under Vietcong banners, and that 
Vietcong banners flanked the speakers’ stand, while Americans 
were fighting against and being killed Vietcong. Nor did 
seem bother the senators who spoke, anybody else there. 

This something which does not shock disturb here New 
York. does shock and disturb all through the Big Valley. Now why 
this so, how has come about, you would have explore lot 
more, you would probably have explore the history Ameri- 
can communications, how Americans learn about their world. 


Ruben Salazar 
Death Symbol 


August 29, 1970, 20,000 Mexican-Ameri- 
cans gathered East Los Angeles protest 

the Vietnam war and affirm their Chicano 
identity. Tensions were high, and violence broke out 
between the police and demonstrators. Ruben 
Salazar, the nation’s preeminent Mexican-American 
journalist, was covering the event for KMEX, the 
Spanish-language station. Late the afternoon, 
and his crew retired tavern called the Silver 
Dollar Cafe. For reasons that have never been fully 
explained, deputies from the L.A. County 
office surrounded the bar and fired tear gas projec- 
tiles through the front door. Ruben Salazar was hit 
the head and died instantly. 

Salazar grew Paso, Texas, and quickly distin- 
guished himself hardworking reporter for the 
Paso Herald-Post, where covered poverty, crime, 
and the Chicano underworld. 1959, Salazar was hired 
the Los Angeles Times city reporter and foreign 
correspondent, but his real beat was Mexican Los An- 
geles. Salazar wrote passionately about the problems 
afflicting that community: residential segregation, po- 
lice brutality, and second-rate schools. 1970, Salazar 
became news director KMEX, but continued 
write weekly column for the Times. 

the days leading the August rally, ac- 
cording his family and friends, Salazar had dark 
premonitions about his fate. cleared his desk, re- 
moved the pictures from his office walls, and 
packed many his belongings. After his death, 
Salazar became martyr the Chicano movement, 
but his family and friends insisted that was pro- 
fessional journalist first and foremost. “He was not 
the first Latino reporter even the first Latino 
columnist,” his old friend Earl Shorris wrote, “but 
was the best and the 


The Living Room War 


The military held daily briefings 
report progress. Correspondents 
called them the “Five O’Clock Follies” 


end, Americans had grown weary “the living room 

that came into their homes daily the evening news pro- 

grams, sometimes with vivid film bloody casualties that even- 

tually mounted more than 58,000 American dead, most 

them eighteen twenty years old. For the first time, viewers were see- 

ing war footage color body bags and burning villages, na- 

palmed Vietnamese and endless jungle firefights. Each Thursday the 

evening news, anchormen delivered the tally dead and 
wounded. Moral exhaustion was setting the homefront. 

News the 1970 bombing Cambodia triggered violent antiwar 
protests. Kent State University Ohio, students burned down 
ROTC building. National Guardsmen were caught film firing the 
demonstrators, killing four and wounding eleven, precipitous act 
that shocked and outraged the nation. famous photo Kent State 
student kneeling over dead companion further radicalized many 
Americans. Five days later, 100,000 war protesters converged 
Washington. Mississippi, the police shot and killed two students 
Jackson State University. 

Adding the repugnance toward the war was the well-pub- 
licized trial November Lieutenant William Calley, whose infantry 


From BEING EXPELLED FROM MOSCOW 


arrival Moscow early May 1967 could 

not have been under more cheerful 
stances. The weather was fine. Soviet officials 
the Foreign Ministry seemed delighted see 
quid pro quo agreement which had led establish- 
ment bureau Ottawa, and the arrange- 
ment could have been endangered when prede- 


cessor, Peter Worthington, was asked 


also was denied re-entry visa. The fact that was 
U.S. citizen working for Canadian paper passed without comment. 
May and the first part June were delightful. was wined the 
Novosti Press Agency, sort USIA operation which key part 
the KGB secret police apparatus. was taken press tours staged 
the Foreign Ministry the Caucasus and the Baltic. Two new- 
found “friends” Novosti offered money write stories for 
them, and one, noting that was bachelor, suggested could find 
girl for me. rejected both overtures. the United Nations, pre- 
vious post, had never been the subject such hospitality. 
Unfortunately, the honeymoon began end mid-June. The econ- 
omy was beginning tailspin; the Kosygin-sponsored economic reform 
program was receiving stiff opposition from party hacks who correctly 
foresaw that reform would have accompanied political change. 
mid-July was invited the Foreign Ministry, where was lec- 
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CONGRESS PASSES NEWSPAPER 


ACT 


platoon had killed 500 civilians the vil- 
lage Lai. Calley was personally 
charged with twenty-two the mur- 
ders. Sentenced life prison hard 
labor, served none it; was 
paroled after three years house arrest. 
Those killings and news reports the 
trial and lenient treatment were 
the last straw for many who had earlier 
supported the war. 

the strife wound down, Pentagon 
officials, Nixon advisers, and hawks among 
the citizenry grew more vocal blaming 
journalists for turning Americans against 
the war, and for challenging the very ratio- 
nale for the U.S. presence Vietnam. 

Each evening Saigon, public informa- 
tion officers held news briefing cor- 
respondents mockingly called “the Five 
oclock Follies” report the govern- 
version the military action. Over the years, corre- 
spondents such David Halberstam, Neil Sheehan, Malcolm 
Browne, and Peter Arnett regularly pointed out discrepancies be- 
tween those reports the war's progress and what they observed 
firsthand the rain forests and highlands South Vietnam. 

Journalists enjoyed virtually unlimited access the battle- 
grounds and the troops, and unlike World War and Korea 
zero censorship their dispatches. Television correspondents 
traveled the country will, hitching free rides helicopters and 


ag 


Scenes from war: television brought Vietnam into the home 


cargo transports. Print reporters the battle zones used the mili- 
field telephones shout their stories back Saigon. The 


Pentagon, dismayed the putative results all that generosity, 
decided that never again would lenient. When the gulf war 


broke out 1991, journalists’ movements and access were severely 
circumscribed. 

For any future war which American forces are committed 
great numbers, that cat-dog relationship press and Pentagon 
will come for some serious re-evaluation. N.H. 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL BEGINS NEW ERA FOR TELEVISED SPORTS... 


tured Fidor Simonov, the deputy press director, typical Sovi- 
bureaucrat his late fifties short and grayish complexion, 
hair color, and personality. His major complaint was that re- 
porting was “unfriendly” and not contributing good relations 
between Canada and the U.S.S.R. When! asked for examples 
cited reports the Mideast debacle, the economic decline, 
and the power struggle. was reassured when accused 
“quoting the Soviet press show the gloomy side life here.” 
When pointed out Simonov that “gloomy” reports were 
based what was happening, counseled relax and 
enjoy myself rather than get into trouble. added that was 
better not write anything than write “this sort stuff” 
When made comment, got very stern, saying that “certain 
measures would taken” continued reporting this manner. 

The next month, after having been asked participate trips 
outside Moscow, was “disinvited.” requests for interviews 
and solo trips were turned cocktail party the 
end August was approached half-drunk member the 
Foreign Ministry press department [who] mentioned pre- 
experiences and let drop that would not get re- 
entry visa continued obstreperousness. 

problem caused consternation the Canadian Embassy, just 
they would have the U.S. Embassy had been working for Amer- 
ican paper. There also were rumblings from the press One 
the “deans” the press corps, the head news bureau, called 
deliver some fatherly advice: that one had careful 
Moscow and exaggerate Soviet problems. cited difficul- 


Oo 
ties the West, particularly riots the U.S., examples for his the- 
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sis that other countries had problems, too. get the point be- 
cause couldn't imagine myself covering Harlem race riot (as did 
1964) and downplaying because things were worse Russia. quick- 
became persona non grata the “dean” and others like him. 

major advantage was that was not married; have 
worry about taking children out school midterm was ex- 
pelled; didn’t have wife who might feel insecure from the pres- 
sure. But biggest asset doubt was the full support the 
Telegram. reported everything publisher, John Bassett, 
who told wasn't interested having doctor copy 

any event, managed “last” until last November 
About noon November 10, received call the Foreign 
Ministry Mr. Simonov was there, and began saying that 
had been warned but that had continued write “disparaging” 
articles. interrupted him and asked how much time had. said 
two three days. settled three days, seventy-two 
hours. stood and shook hands with him and left Appar- 
ently was expected that leave quietly. Although the expulsion 
was given Moscow time, there was Soviet announce- 
ment. they expected not report it, has happened the 
past with others, they were wrong. filed rather lengthy report 
the Telegram, which played the story across the top the 
front page. until Moscow time, that Tass caught up. 
With bells ringing, Tass moved story saying “it has been learned” 
that had been expelled for “systematic violation norms 
conduct foreign correspondents the Soviet Union and for 
activity that incompatible with journalism.” 
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Clay Felker 


Service Journalism 


Hayes were both working Esquire, power 

struggle was under way determine the editori- 
direction, and the editorship, the magazine. 
Hayes argued for ideas-driven journalism. Felker ar- 
gued for service journalism. “The future all maga- 
later intoned, “is service.” 

Felker got his chance 1968, when took the 
Sunday supplement the deceased New York Her- 
ald Tribune, which had edited, and launched 
weekly magazine called New York. was maga- 
zine, said Felker, about “how the power game 
played, and who are the winners.’ But was also 
about entertainment and food and sex and real es- 
tate and good writing. 1971, New York had hit 
its stride with heady, intoxicating formula. pub- 
lished literary journalism Pete Hamill, Jimmy Bres- 
lin, Nora Ephron, Gloria Steinem, and Gail Sheehy, 
along with articles like “Why the Phone Company 
Driving You Crazy” and “Lifestyle Pimp.” 

1977, when Felker relinquished New York 
Rupert Murdoch, brought his talents Esquire, 
Adweek, and the New York Daily News, among oth- 
ers. But Felker was never able fully replicate his 
early success with New York, versions which 
sprung all over the United States; indeed, news- 
papers were quick appropriate the spirit ser- 
vice journalism, and the result was explosion 
writing about health, food, and travel. Felker al- 
ways wanted his service journalism coexist with 
literary writing, but those who borrowed his for- 
mula always share that commitment. The re- 
sult was new genre bland, market-driven yup- 
pie journalism. “Felker doubtless would see this 
too-quick consolidation his principles the 
vulgarization ideal,” Harold Hayes wrote 
1979. “Nevertheless, more than anyone else, Clay 


the early 1960s, when Clay Felker and Harold 


High Drama the Suf 


Prior restraint rejected case 
Pentagon documents that detailed 
the history the Vietnam War 


the beginning, was operation worthy James Bond. late Sep- 

tember 1969, Daniel Ellsberg, former Pentagon employee and consul- 

tant the Kennedy White House, fed with Vietnam policy and de- 

termined something about it, slipped forty-seven-volume secret 
history the conflict out his office the RAND Corporation piece 
piece his briefcase. did this almost every night for weeks. Overnight, 
spent hours making photocopies nearby agency, then had breakfast 
local restaurant before returning the originals the morning. 

Those actions set into motion course events that would lead 
the first instance prior restraint newspaper the federal gov- 
ernment United States history, landmark clarification the First 
Amendment, and the eventual self-destruction the Nixon adminis- 
tration. Ellsberg just wanted the full story told. 

first pleaded with elected officials such Senator George Mc- 
Govern disclose the papers the public, make them part the 
Congressional Record. was repeatedly refused. Ellsberg turned the 
New York Times reporter Neil Sheehan last resort. 

Soon after the Times secured copy mid-March 1971, the newspaper 
also went into spy mode. The endeavor was dubbed “Project and even- 
tually relocated suite rooms the Hilton Hotel Manhattan. Se- 
curity guards were posted around the clock, and the rooms were swept for 
bugs. The reporters and editors sifting through the two-and-a-half 
million words were forbidden discuss any details the papers stories 
with anyone not directly involved, for fear being scooped stopped. 

Debate about whether publish the papers raged the upper levels 
the Times for weeks editors, lawyers, and New York Times executives did 
not all agree the legality and propriety publishing classified, top-se- 
cret report. But publish they did, for three days June 13, 14, and 15. The sto- 
ries formed outline how the United States government deceived its cit- 
izens about the effectiveness and prosecution the Vietnam war. 

Monday afternoon, June 14, President Richard Nixon instructed the 
Justice Department sue the Times and ask the court restrain the 
paper from printing any more installments. District Court Judge Murray 
Gurfein issued temporary injunction the next day, but when held 
hearing later that week, found that the government could not point 
any specific part the Pentagon Papers that would threaten nation- 
security disclosed. ruled that way, but the government quickly 
appealed and injunction remained. 

Meanwhile, The Washington Post got part copy the Pentagon 
Papers and Friday, June 18, began run its own series much more 
hastily put together based the report. The Post was soon also sued 
prevent publication. 

After two brief appeals court hearings, the Supreme Court agreed 
hear the case. Oral arguments were heard Saturday, June 26. The gov- 
ernment argued that allowing publication would diminish the rate U.S. 
withdrawal troops from Vietnam, compromise CIA and NSA operatives 
still work the region, and reveal current military plans, among other 
claims. The newspapers argued that nothing the secret history would 
meet the legal standard for prior restraint and that the classification sys- 
tem under which the documents were filed was broad and ripe for abuse. 

The nine justices reached their decisions almost immediately, voting six 


Felker three uphold the right publish. Justices Hugo Black, William Douglas, 
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eme Court 


William Brennan, Thurgood Marshall, 
Potter Stewart, and Byron White sided 
with the newspapers. Warren Burger, 
John Harlan, and Harry Blackmun 
voted continue restrain the pa- 
pers from publishing the report. 
unsigned per curiam opinion was ac- 
companied nine separate opinions 
reflecting the disagreements 
the justices. Some criticized the news- 
papers for being unpatriotic and for 
the “frenzied train Others, 
such Justice Black, decried the gov- 
action the first place, say- 
ing that the First word- 
ing “Congress shall make law” 
forbade prior restraint. 

Fifteen days after being halted the government, the Times 
resumed publication the remaining six installments its series. 
The Post published four more articles. 

The Nixon reaction the publication the 
Pentagon Papers, says the law professor David Rudenstine his 
1996 book, The Day the Presses Stopped: History the Penta- 
gon Papers Case, led the air suspicion and distrust that al- 
owed the Watergate break-in occur and eventually caused the 
Nixon downfall. break-in psychia- 
office ordered Nixon formed the basis one Con- 
drafted articles against him. 


SUPREME 
PUBLICATION THE PENTAG 

TIMES RESUMES ITS SERIES, HALTED 


q ao we 


or 


New York Times managing editor Rosenthal, publisher Arthur 
Sulzberger, and counsel James Goodale after court victory 


Even after the Supreme ruling, observers couldn't agree its 
impact. The Times called “ringing victory for while the Post 
decried narrow ruling and singled out Justice White for all but invit- 
ing the government prosecute the papers for treason. That hap- 
pen. The case resulted confusing swirl legal debate, but perhaps 
the most succinct opinion came from Judge Gurfein, affirming the 
right publish: “The security the Nation not the ramparts alone. 
Security also lies the value our free John Giuffo 


PULITZER GOES AKRON BEACON FOR KENT STATE 


From WOMEN THE NEWSROOM 


Ellen Hoffman, Winter 1970-71 


ast March 100 feminists “sat in” the 

Home Journal protest articles they con- 
sidered “irrelevant, unstimulating, and demean- 
ing” women. (As result the editor let dele- 
gation edit section devoted womens 
questions.) That same month Newsweek re- 
searchers filed complaint with the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission charging that 
“women are systematically discriminated against both hiring 
and promotion” specifically, that women are relegated re- 
search jobs while men receive the writing assignments. 

Women have for years realized that they are unlikely get 
equal consideration with men when they apply for journalistic 
job, promotion, raise; when assignments are distributed 
the editors. All they need read the want ads, where the 
majority editorial jobs tend listed under HELP WANTED 
MEN, realize that despite few outstanding exceptions, the 
profession has generally relegated women jobs men don't 
want. 

Because these barriers the practice their profession 
and what they feel frequently gratuitous treatment women 
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news pages, newspaperwomen have begun press for 
change. 
Washington, the movement grew out spon- 


taneous picketing the Gridiron dinner last March 
newswomen (and some male colleagues) protesting Grid- 
iron Club ban women members. subsequent weeks 
informal group (later named the “Women's caucus”) 
women reporters and editors from The Washington Post 
and Star began discuss common problems. 
The caucus also produced statement attitudes to- 
ward coverage women’s news the papers, and to- 
ward discrimination faced women reporters and photogra- 
phers doing their jobs. The statement asked for elimination 
stereotypes identification referring Golda Meir 
“grandmother” rather than head state. When the caucus 
sent small delegation from each newspaper discuss the state- 
ment and the hiring statistics with management, the result each 
case was management statement policy against discrimina- 
tion against women. 

conference [convened the Newspaper Guild] provided 
beginning basis for organized national action. But the confer- 
ence also revealed that the guild, management, and professional 
groups have long way go, and that newswomen themselves 
will have continue call attention the discrimination di- 
rected them they are eliminate it. 


Roone Arledge 


The View 


trouble that television wants the viewer see the game 

better than the fan the ball park,” Baseball Commissioner 

Ford Frick remarked Roone Arledge 1965. “The view fan 
gets home should not any better than that the fan the worst 
seat the park.” One suspects that Arledge, sports producer ABC, 
sneered remark, for had his own ideas about how ought 
cover sports. few years earlier, Arledge had sent his boss memo 
outlining his philosophy: “Heretofore, television has done remarkable 
job bringing the game the viewer now are going take the 
viewer the will utilize every production technique 
heighten the viewer's feeling actually sitting the stands and partici- 
pating personally the excitement and color.” Concluded Arledge: “In 
short, are going add show business sports!” 

And did. Arledge introduced techniques like slow motion, stop ac- 
tion, and instant reply; put cameras underwater and race cars; 
captured the facial expressions coaches and the bodily gyrations 
cheerleaders. This kind innovation was embodied Monday Night 
Football, one first triumphs. “What set out do,” 
Arledge told his biographer, Marc Gunther, “was get the audience in- 
volved emotionally. they give damn about the game, they 
might still enjoy the Yet one his most important accom- 
plishments was not show biz, but real news. 1972, when hostage cri- 
sis erupted the Summer Olympics Munich, Arledge, who was su- 
pervising the event for ABC, coordinated live, gripping, nonstop cover- 
age that dramatized the crisis for worldwide audience. team 
would share twenty-nine for its work Munich, and 
performance Germany laid the groundwork for his takeover ABC 
News 1977. 

The old guard was irked appointment; Ted Kop- 
pel tried block it. But Arledge understood what mass audience want- 
ed: glitz, drama, certain amount style and quality and stars. 
Arledge, aided talented and dedicated staff, went create 
20/20, Nightline, This Week With David Brinkley, and PrimeTime Live, 
among others. Arledge grew Long Island and studied literature with 
Lionel Trilling Columbia. some ABC, could difficult man. 
slept late, spent too much money, and neglected return phone 
calls; comported himself like prince. But his talent and determina- 
tion transformed ABC into powerhouse. S.S. 


Ms. Magazine: 


had its ups and downs, 
but Ms. broke journalistic ground 
advanced the lives women 


fund aggressive new magazine 

for mass audience advance the 

cause women’s liberation, you ex- 
pect see them running the opposite way. But 
things were different 1972. Instead, new con- 
glomerate, Warner Communications, ponied 
million dollars. Why not? The preview issue Ms. 
published within the 1971 year-end issue the hip 
glossy New York brought immediate 85,000 sub- 
scriber cards return, many with checks attached. 
The first issue sold out eight days. For Warner, 
yoking itself movement apparently unstop- 
pable feminism (sorne 500 smaller feminist pub- 


hen you picture investors being asked 


lications predated Ms.) was sterling p.r. 

With the Warner money Ms. named for the 
marriage-neutral coinage feminists had come 
with replace Miss and Mrs. was able beat 
some pretty hot competition market: rival 
magazine, never produced, called Jane. But the exu- 


HUNTER THOMPSON APPLIES 


From THE NEWSPAPER 
IDENTITY CRISIS 


Haynes Johnson, 1972 


Newspaper Guild union 
sharply divided, 
phrenic times, between its meat- 
and-potatoes role for all and the 
special professional philosophy that 
first created for what now mi- 
nority its membership. the glory 
days the early thirties, the guild was created 
the reporters’ union. still thought that way. 

And therein lies the principal problem problem 

not bread-and-butter issues but professional 
principles. 
Any account the guild has acknowledge 


what has done elevate the financial security 
and respect those men and women who labor for 
their papers. 

Other aspects, however, are not comforting. 
recent years the guild has become involved num- 
ber incidents that strike the basic principles 
that and many other working journalists, believe 
are essential our role: our impartiality, our fairness, 
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ninist 


berance outlast the decade. The ambition put 

out magazine honest its mission while remaining 

attractive major advertisers proved strained from 

the start. Angrier publications with names like off our 
backs and More Fun and Games disdained their 

big sister sellout. Meanwhile, big-ticket corpo- 

rate advertisers who originally supported Ms. 

soon began jumping ship. 

But for precarious interval, Ms. gave its500,000 
loyal subscribers journalism unlike anything Ameri- 

had ever seen. Published unprecedented at- 

mosphere democracy the editors installed 

bleachers the conference room open edi- 
torial meetings all staffers was Ms. that 

called America’s attention crises like battered 

wives and sexual harassment Ms. also ran stun- 
ning, precocious exposé FBI surveillance 

early-seventies feminism, model for many such 
investigations follow. Throughout, the magazine 

friskily upended the antiquated “service” functions estab- 
lished (recipes, diets) with articles like “How 
Troublemaker.’ 

The heady prospect running money-making 

magazine came cropper 1979, when Ms., saddled with em- 
barrassing load back debt, became nonprofit. Another suck- 


punch: Ms. arrived just time report the juggernaut rise 


New Right outfits like Phyllis STOP ERA move- 
ment and the Catholic National Right Life Com- 

mittee, groups that helped turn “feminism” into 
dirty word for many women 


flicted, like the ferocious mau- 


mauing writers who successful- 

deferring their unique victim 
status. 


the health grew 
worse the shade less militant 
new magazines like Working Mother 
and Savvy that flourished the new 
that Ms. had courageously 
broken. The non-profit was finally 
bought out 1987 Australian 
conglomerate whose new editor put 
Cher the cover, and who disdained 
the word altogether, move 
made official policy the new owner 
1987. 

1999 consortium investors 
led the founding editor, Gloria Steinem, reclaimed the mag- 
azine from yet another owner and made ad-free once again. 
continue put out sharp, stylish, useful magazine, but 

the price becoming what one the original editors 
Ms. never would be: trade magazine for the already 
converted. Rick Perlstein 


DURNALISM PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION GERALDO FIRST INVESTIGATION: MENTAL HOSPITAL 


our very credibility with the public. the process, the lines be- 
tween the two major factions the guild the commercial and 
the editorial sides have sharpened. 

me, many reporters, the first sign that the guild was 
operating manner that could regarded detrimental 
journalistic ethics came with the 1967 revelation that since 1961 
had accepted nearly million Central Intelligence Agency sub- 
sidies for broad international program. 

The guild’s action severely damaged the reputation and inde- 
pendence every journalist working abroad. Every foreign corre- 
spondent became suspect. Who could say whether was bona 
fide journalist agent? 

this had only been isolated incident, would have been 
distressing enough. But the guild has become ever more involved 
other matters that seem the antithesis accept- 
able journalism performance. Guild chapters have been struggling 
over taking positions the Vietnam war, aiding protest 
demonstrations, supporting lettuce boycotts, and other public 
questions that the news business must report, 
hoped, with balance and fairness. 

All these elements flared into the open public dispute this 
summer when the guild broke with its long tradition not en- 
dorsing presidential candidates. the Democratic Convention 
Miami Beach, Charles Perlik, the guild’s president, held 
news conference McGovern headquarters wearing DUMP 
NIXON button announce the endorsement George McGov- 
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ern. said “compelling human pressures” had caused the guild 
break with its nearly forty-year tradition formal neutrality 
presidential elections. 

The political action touched off bitter controversy 
that has not yet ended. Petitions condemning the endorsement 
have been circulated newsrooms around the country, reporters 
and other editorial department employees have placed ads 
protest their newspapers, and guild units have voted call for 
national union referendum the issue. 

would easy suggest that this episode merely anoth- 
sound-and-fury case, signifying nothing. Political endorse- 
ments, whether from the press politicians, are little signifi- 
cance these days if, indeed, they ever did mean much. And 
can't conceive honest newsman being influenced his work 
because stand his union has taken. 

reporter, resent the implication that are political eu- 
nuchs lackluster, uncaring, unsophisticated citizens. believe 
that what report and how report have considerable 
power and influence, that have made difference critical 
issues, that our role this society paramount importance. 
Unlike the Agnews and other advocates good-news-only, 
think have not been critical enough many fronts. would 
like see more aggressive, more enterprising, more sophis- 
ticated and will oppose any group that attempts place 
all some neatly defined political category that inevitably will 
lessen our public 


Other handicaps were self-in- 


Lou Boccardi 
The Steady Hand 


ing speed, Louis Boccardi, the head The As- 
sociated Press, urged caution. “As look excit- 
edly the interactive world and its promise,” 
told journalists gathered Dallas for the Interactive 
Newspapers conference, “it important remem- 
ber that the principles the news not change.” 

was classic Boccardi: sees the future but 
doesn't rush blindly into it. was named executive 
editor 1973, and since then has guided the un- 
wieldy cooperative through period tremendous 
change while keeping the firmly grounded its 
practical mission. Under Boccardi, who became 
president and c.e.o. 1985, the used series 
technological innovations strengthen its position 
the news backbone: the electronic dark- 
room, satellite delivery news, the digital news 
camera. Along the way, the main rival, United 
Press International, faded, leaving the field the AP. 
Through all, singular devotion what 
calls the “core values” fast, fair, and accu- 
rate never wavered. come work every day 
guard that,’ Boccardi told last year. 

does with patriarchal presence, main- 
frame memory, and obsessive attention detail 
that includes reading much the daily report 
possible. But the Internet poses challenge like 
other. diminishes many the AP’s competitive ad- 
vantages terms news dissemination, and puts 
the economic interests conflict with those 
many its members. sixty-four, unlikely that 
Boccardi will shepherd the all the way through 
this still-evolving Internet era. Yet equally unlike 
that the will, should, change radically once 
gone. “When big story breaks, editors still ask, 
‘What does the say?’” Boccardi says. “We are 
strength the industry. long that true, we're 


1995, the Internet whirlwind was just gather- 


Wate 


ergate 


relentless investigation pays off, 
and the most famous journalistic feat 
its time brings down president 


Metro reporters stumble upon what first seems 
routine crime story break-in well-known Washington 
office-hotel complex. But belying the initial simplicity the 
crime, scandal that mushrooms into one the biggest 

news stories the history journalism and brings about the fall 

president. Watergate our common mythology, the one moment jour- 

nalists can all point and say, “There time when did right, and 
meant something.” 

Almost thirty years later, still means something. legendary are 
the exploits Carl Bernstein and Bob Woodward that the story they 
doggedly chased and the crime that started all have become short- 
hand for any governmental scandal any size and shape. Monicagate. 
Whitewatergate. Filegate. 

But while those other-gates may share certain elements govern- 

mental misconduct with Watergate, they lack its scale, its impact, and 

maybe the willingness its principal reporters chase their story 
the face overwhelming pressure. was, many respects, 
finest hour. 

All sudden, journalism was sexy. The casting Robert Red- 
ford and Dustin Hoffman the 1976 movie version Woodward 
and book, All the Men, hurt. new or- 
ganization formed provide the growing crop investigative jour- 
nalists central clearinghouse for information, tips, and tactics. In- 
vestigative Reporters and Editors, while not direct result Wa- 
tergate, might never had enlisted many members without it. 

the dizzying wake Nixon administration resignations, impeach- 
ment threats, and the celebrification Woodward and Bernstein, news- 
papers all over the country tried duplicate The Washington Post's 
success smaller scales. Much excellent work was done uncovering 
corruption, the press became refocused its public watchdog role, 


¥ 
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Bernstein and Bob Woodward the Post newsroom (left); Dustin Hoffman and Robert Redford playing them All the President’s Men 


and breakthrough journalism was frequently the result. Everyone 
wanted board the investigative wagon. 

But that’s not say legacy was entirely positive. 
Watergate gave birth era finger-pointing journalism, 
cynicism about any and all institutions and those power. This 
prosecutorial zeal would eventually undermine much the 
trust the press that the Watergate story engendered. After 
period increased popularity for investigative journalism 
through the seventies and early eighties, public opinion about 
this sort journalism has been steadily declining. more recent 
years, much the decline has been response the “inves- 
tigative focused scandal, popular the eighties 
and nineties. recent survey the Pew Research Center for the 
People and the Press shows that percent those polled say 


NIELSEN MAKES POSSIBLE TRACK NATIONAL DAILY RATINGS SHOWS... 


that “worth it” have pushy journalists acting watchdogs, 
compared percent 1985. The percentage those who 
say “gets the way too rose from percent dur- 
ing the same period. 

But the negative repercussions were not limited journalism. 
The Watergate affair (along with the lies the government told dur- 
ing the Vietnam War) ushered new era distrust govern- 
ment, cynicism, and alienation. America saw Richard Nixon 
television pleading his innocence, all the while looking terribly 
guilty. 

After Watergate, the rules changed. Journalists realized that the 
fate the country could rest their hands, that presidents could 
liars and crooks, and that you follow the money, usually 
leads somewhere. been the same since. 


From THE ‘DEADLY, EGYPTIAN COBRA’ BUFFALO GROVE 


Ron Powers, November/December 1973 

four slithering days and three wiggly-squiggly 
nights last August, the Saga Seymour, The Dead- 
Egyptian Cobra That Almost Bit Buffalo Grove, 
played capacity crowds the Chicago news media. 
Whether Seymour was real cobra but cobra 
the mind, captured the media fill gaping summer 
newshole, remains unanswered question. 

Touching off this hysteria was telephone call made 
August 26, 3:22 p.m., the Buffalo Grove police 
department eighteen-year-old man, who reported the escape 
from glass cage his garage. 

Television stations sent camera crews speeding Buffalo Grove 
quiet, middle-class suburb thirty-two miles from the Chicago 
Loop obtain vital film footage police wearing rubber boots, 
poking warily around. “Experts have told police the cobra can travel 
rapidly and capable climbing trees onto houses,” Chicago 
Today thundered. UPI and other print outlets disclosed that police had 
issued “shoot kill” orders (in lieu, presumably, the normal “shoot 
“warning shot” that constitute routine police procedure 
cobra hunts). 

new angle was provided the Dead Dog with Two Fang 
Marks Its Leg. That development made news until was de- 
termined that the dog had died heat prostration after having 
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ae 
caught its leg its chain; the “fang marks” proved old 


scratches. Wednesday, however, the fun was over, and re- 
porters had fall back “life returned normal” stories; 
seems Zoo expert had determined that skin “purport- 
edly shed Seymour” was not that “deadly 
all, but rather the skin “harmless chicken snake.” 
Newspapers and wire services did what they could 
with this development, but after final salvo Cobra 
Brought Low headlines, they lost interest the story 
except report that the village Buffalo Grove had decided 
bill young Pearson $1,338 for search expenses. 

sought out one better news editors few 
weeks after Saga had died down and asked him whether 
thought the story had justified the hysteria. 

“Sure did,” was the adamant reply WBBM news director Van 
Gordon Sauter. “We had operate under the assumption that this 
young man had poisonous snake. That snake, according the 
people talked with the zoo, had mobility 
that sonuvabitch could move couple blocks just like that.” 

Stroking his beard, Sauter glanced toward the his dark- 
paneled office, where his pet parrot with almost theatrical sense 
the moment, was beginning escape from its cage. “Id like 
talk you some more about this,” Sauter said, “but got get 
busy. have report that gorilla and snow leopard have been 
stolen from Lincoln Park Zoo.” 


| 
q 


ud 
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Bill Moyers 
Serious Voice 


give rousing speech courthouse Marshall, Texas. Without mega- 

phone loudspeaker, LBJ mesmerized the crowd. remember the sheer 
presence the man,” Moyers has recalled. “And thought, what power 
is. And this man reaching this audience. And got this audience. And he's 
telling this audience something that's very Years later, through 
different medium television Moyers would achieve similar kind 
power, and has yet abuse it. conversational ease, his earnest de- 
livery, his fierce intelligence all has transformed him into our leading 
television intellectual, and worthy successor Edward Murrow. 

From modest upbringing Hugo, Oklahoma, Moyers rose be- 
come deputy director the Peace Corps, special assistant and press sec- 
retary President Johnson (who once referred Moyers “my vice 
president charge everything”), and publisher Newsday. the 
early 1970s, Moyers launched his national television career, first with Bill 
Moyers’ Journal PBS, and then 1974 special correspondent with 
CBS Reports. Moyers eventually wanted greater editorial freedom, and 
1986 founded his own company, Public Affairs Television. His oeuvre 
includes Bill Moyers’ World Ideas, Joseph Campbell and the Power 
Myth with Bill Moyers, Amazing Grace, The Secret Government, Mar- 
shall, Texas: Marshall, Texas, The Vanishing Family: Crisis Black Ameri- 
ca, The Arab World, Sports for Sale, and Facing Hate with Elie Wiesel. 

Many these programs were accompanied books the subjects. 
Moyers has been invaluable presence television, has also been 
one our most astute press critics. “The biggest change thirty years 
broadcasting,’ said recent speech the National Press Club, “has 
been the shift content from news about government consumer-dri- 
ven information and celebrity features.” “It Moyers affirmed, 
“whether we're over the Puffy Combs trial, checking out what Jennifer 
Lopez was wearing the night she ditched him, whether the Hill, 
seeing writing the new bankruptcy law, overturning workplace 
safety rules, buying back standards for allowable levels arsenic our 
drinking water.” Concluded Moyers, quoting the late Martha Gellhorn: “Se- 
rious, careful, honest journalism essential, not because guiding light 
but because form honorable behavior.” Serious journalism Moy- 
erss legacy tous. 


1948, when was fourteen years old, Bill Moyers heard Lyndon Johnson 
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People Take Pet 


Life and Look were dead 
but this new magazine covering 
celebrities would thrive 


spring of 


1974 
launch new mass- 
audience weekly. 
the three titans 
ally biweekly) had 
printed its final 
went under the 
year, and The Satur- 
day Evening Post 
breathed its last 
1969. was not 


much declining 

reader interest that did 

them in; Life and combined audience was 
still million issue. The problem was pages 
which had dropped, for the two magazines, 
from 4,834 1966 3,196 1970. New buzzwords 
were sweeping Madison Avenue: the migration 
the mass TV, and “demographics.” Life and Look 
didn't have any. 

The media audience was fragmenting. The name 
the game now was catering individual tastes, 
interests, and capabilities. Even the talk was 
about “cable” and anxious re- 
sponse, Time Inc. inaugurated new “Magazine De- 
velopment Group.” The first fruit their efforts 
was Money magazine. The third was Health. Both 
were moderate successes. 

was the second new Time Inc. book that hit 
the jackpot. also ended proving that the 
conventional wisdom was least incomplete. 
People, which launched March 1974, was mass 
they came. Legend had that the idea came 
from Mrs. Marion Heiskell, wife the board 
chairman Time Inc. She reasoned that what 
most people were interested in, after all, were 
other people. And they were. People’s sample 
issue the previous summer sold through in- 
credible percent copies printed. The first 
official issue, sold exclusively newsstands be- 
cause disastrous postal rate increase, had 


press run 1.4 million. The advertising depart- 


ment immediately booked three hundred pages 
ads for the rest the year. was the first new 
major national weekly magazine introduced 
decades. 

The inaugural issue etched the template: plen- 
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“gee-whiz genuflections the Beautiful (as its 

corporate cousin Time put early critique). inspiring 

tale drawn from the common folk (this time woman who lost 

thirty-five pounds having her jaw wired shut). stab 

semi-seriousness. (“All this blood. All this dying. Did Lee bring 

this down upon America?” ruminated Marina Oswald.) Gossip, 

never particularly fresh (considerations the threat Sonny 

and marriage represented the randy David Geffen). 

And, feature apparently dropped some time along the way 

called “Out the Pages,” excerpt from Aleksandr Solzhen- 
The First Circle. 

The derision came thick and fast. Newsweek called 

But then, not long after, that very magazine followed cover story 

“The Agony with one the actress Liv Ullmann. 

“The American Jews and Israel” from Time was followed with 

Cher cover. Journalism has never been quite the same since. 

navel,” Edwin Diamond lamented this Sep- 

tember/October 1975 issue, “simultaneously dimples thousand 


HENRY AARON, NEARING THE HOME 


From HENRY 


Roger Morris, May/June 1974 


“And attach great importance being believed: when one per- 
suades conquers someone, one deceive them.’ 

Henry Kissinger, Interview with Oriana Fallaci, 
November 1972 


the admiration Henry 
more apparent than the 
blurb-like superlatives his press clip- 
pings. The “Merlin American diplo- 
name that made foreign 
famous,” says Newsweek. One 
secretaries state, Time thinks 
has chance being remembered 
“the greatest U.S. history.” Murrey 
Marder, the experienced diplomatic correspondent 
The Washington Post, “may well the biggest, permanent, 
floating foreign policy establishment our The 
New York Times has told for the record that are indeed 
living the age “Pax Kissingerus.” Such coverage plus 
his stunning diplomatic success has helped make him 
“Americas most admired measured the Gallup 
Poll. 

This the same Kissinger who also has guided American 
policy through savage bombing Indochina, the near col- 
lapse our international financial position, ominous alien- 
ation Japan, back-biting split with Western Europe, silence 
response human rights outrages from Brazil 
Bangladesh, and all but uncontested congressional mas- 
sacre foreign aid. the desperately needed along with the 
dubious. Not least, his own claim, has all the while been 
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the Age Celebri 


newsstands 
across the coun- 
still does. 
“The secretary 
state the 
head the 
serve Board 

the model 
the 
now exist 
principally 
They 
still do. 


—RP 
The last weekly issue Life 


RECORD, DRESSES SHOWER AVOID MEDIA FRENZY. 


GER AND THE MEDIA: SEPARATE PEACE 


one the most intimate participants Richard ad- 
ministration (“like two men foxhole,” told Oriana Fal- 
laci, the Italian journalist), where the colossal scale corrup- 
tion seems rival the diplomatic achievements. 

This side the Kissinger record not readily appar- 
ent. Despite confrontations between the press and the 
Nixon administration, the media seem have made sepa- 
rate peace with Henry Alfred Kissinger. Like his other 
achievements, this peace product virtuosi- 
ty, his hard work, the mutual interests the parties, and, 
some respects, sheer chance. Yet the settlement has its risks, 
like any other, and the course the negotiations may turn 
out important America diplomacy abroad. For 
the price this peace media self-censorship, surren- 
der the independent role journalists choosing topics 
write about, reporting personalities instead 
cies, and the absence investigative reporting foreign af- 
fairs (and there are signs that has been all these), then 
the peace may seen legitimizing unsatisfactory sta- 
tus quo, obstacle the new journalism that needed 
coverage foreign affairs. 

Partly result energetic accessibility, the 
media, while covering Kissinger and what has concentrat- 
upon, have tendency ignore what ignores. Not 
only thus lack accounting the weaknesses 
oversights singularly powerful secretary state; more 
important, there the danger that public congressional 
attention will not fasten issues even urgent ones 
that are not taste. Foreign economic policy 
probably the most significant case point. 


MR. PRESIDENT, 
THE APPRAISER, 
NEWMAN, 


SEND 
IN, AL. 


Garry Trudeau 


Art With Edge 


DOWN THE BLAGK 
ING CARD SECTION?! WHAT, 
WERE THE MAHOGANY 
CARDS SOLD OUT?! SURE 


CHEER UP?! THE 
“ANGELIC WHITE 


CORNY, BUT 
LEAST 
SOME 
COLORED 
FOLK 


) Aaron McGruder/Dist. by Universal Press Syndic 


JOO 


belly anda scorching 
wit, McGruder goes where other, lesser 


cartoonists would fear tread. syndication 


HAVE ANOTHER 
NATIONAL SECURITY 
MISSION YOU, 
MORNING, WANT 
APPRAISE 
TAPES. 


RALPH. 


PRETTY 
MARCH 
WITH 


JUNE 


BOY, 
THAT'S IT'S 
REAL PRETTY 
COLLECTORS HARD 


fter Garry Trudeau introduced one his more famous “Doonesbury” char- 

acters, Uncle Duke, 1975, the man upon whom Duke based, Hunter 

Thompson, said would “rip lungs out” ever saw him. 

Many subjects have surely had the same impulse. Since 

premier 1970, newspaper editors have often been skittish about 

unflinching opinions and withering criticisms. But for every angry letter the 

editor, unabashed fan stealth attack aspects American pol- 

itics and culture. And its impact can gauged the fact that appears nearly 1,400 
daily and Sunday newspapers. 

His strip has been cancelled suspended dozens times, often for what are 
the most ridiculous reasons. June 1985, the strip was dropped from some pa- 
pers for week because was critical Ronald gift the Presidential 
Medal Freedom Frank Sinatra. The editors The Winston 
dropped Sunday strip critical the tobacco company, Reynolds, because, 
they said, was “an unfair attack the largest company and would per- 
sonally offensive its 

Some editors have “solved” the dilemma placing “Doonesbury” the edi- 
torial page, where can defended opinion. Trudeau, for his part, 
care where the papers stick 

Wherever runs, has had bigger impact than almost anything that has run 
beside it. 1975, Trudeau became the first comic strip artist win the Pulitzer 
Prize for Editorial Cartooning. been called “arguably the most powerful voice 
for truth and justice American journalism” Salon. Fans Paul Conrad, who 
won three Pulitzers for his cartoons, and Herblock, who won four, might have 
something say about that. And one newcomer, Aaron McGruder, who 
carrying the torch for the new generation strip cartoonists. 


THOUGHT WAS THE 
THOUGHT THAT COUNTS 


YOU 


5 
= 


for only two years, “The Boondocks,” daily strip that takes the ignorance and 
absurdities racial attitudes America, has angered thousands readers and 
been pulled dozens times. McGruder is, quite simply, the most likely heir 
satire strip throne. 
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and The Washington Post were 
forever intertwined. For fifty-five years, until his death October, 
Herbert Block was defining voice the paper. Until the end, his 
cartoons were cantankerous ever, slightly less frequent, 
and they took all manner the famous and infamous. His four 


Pulitzer Prizes attest the accuracy his aim. 


] 
From FULBRIGHT THE PRESS 
November/December 1975 
wholly necessary drive prevent such abuses 
even justified moral indignation creates cer- 
tain problems its own, notably the tendency 
indignation, unrestrained, become self- 


righteous and vindictive. Whatever the cause and 
antecedents, whatever too the current provocation, the fact re- 
mains that the anti-Watergate movement generated kind inqui- 
sition psychology both the part the press and the Congress. 
once the press was excessively orthodox and unquestioning 
government policy, has now become almost sweepingly iconoclastic. 
once the press showed excessive deference government and its 
leaders, has now become excessively mistrustful and even hostile. 
The press has always played our national tendency 
view public figures either saints sinners, but the practice has 
been intensified since Watergate. President Ford was hailed 
prince virtue and probity when came office. Then par- 
doned President Nixon and was instantly cast into the void, while 
the media resounded with heartrending cries betrayal and dis- 


— 
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When Paul Conrad retired from his full-time job 
ical cartoonist, Doug Marlette, wrote that was lot like Superman 
hanging his cape.’ But Superman never made Richard ene- 
mies list; Conrad did, 1973. wears that distinction like badge 
honor. also received three Pulitzers, 1964, 1971, and 1984, and 
still has his work syndicated all over the world. 


BOSTON GLOBE WINS PULITZER FOR COVERAGE SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


illusion. Many theories, often conspiratorial, were put forth ex- 
planation the Nixon pardon all except the most likely: that 
the president acted impulsively and somewhat prematurely out 
simple human feeling 

point not that the character our statesmen irrele- 
vant but that their personal qualities are relevant only they 
pertain policy, their accomplishments lack them 
their capacity public servants. Lincoln, said, responded 

charges alcoholism against the victorious General Grant 

offering send him case his favorite whiskey. Some- 
thing that spirit would refreshing and constructive our 
attitude toward our own contemporary 

free society can remain free only long its citizens exer- 
cise restraint the practice their freedom. This principle applies 
with special force the press, because its power and because 
its necessary impunity from virtually every form restraint ex- 
cept self-restraint Because the press cannot and should not 
restrained from outside, bears special responsibility for re- 
straining itself, and for helping restore civility our public affairs. 

For start, journalists might try less thin-skinned. Every 
criticism the press not fascist assault upon the First 
Amendment The real need the press self-examination, 
and degree open-mindedness the criticisms which are lev- 
eled against it. Journalists bear exceedingly important respon- 
sibility for keeping office holders honest; they have equally im- 
portant responsibility for keeping themselves honest, and fair. 


Barbara Walters 


She Took Her Own Route 


five-year, $5-million contract co-anchor the 
evening news. She would the first woman 
anchor and the first paid million annually. 
was controversial move. Walter Cronkite said 
the time: “There was first wave nausea, the 
sickening sensation that were going under, that 
all our efforts hold network television news 
aloof from show business had failed.” Cronkite 
then tempered his criticism. “Her background 
not what would call well-rounded,” said, “but 
who say that there only one route ca- 
reer journalism?” 

Walters did indeed take her own route. The an- 
chor job work, but twenty-five years later she 
still dominant figure television journalism, 
based 20/20, with specials and daytime 
shows part her repertoire. And she reportedly 
now earns ten times much money what 
seemed controversial 1976. 

Her career includes impressive list firsts. 
Walters was the first person conduct joint in- 
terview with Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and 
Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin, Novem- 
ber 1977. She was the first journalist interview 
Cuban President Fidel Castro prime-time televi- 
sion. Her empathetic and ingratiating style invites 
spontaneity and trust. The Olympic diver Greg 
Louganis revealed Walters that was HIV-posi- 
tive when competed the 1988 Olympics, the 
Hollywood producer David Geffen granted Walters 
his first-ever television interview. But that polite, 
demure approach can followed barbed ques- 
tions. She questioned Boris Yeltsin January 1992 
about whether drank too much, and asked 
Hillary Clinton January 1996 whether she had be- 


April 1976, ABC offered Barbara Walters 


Goodbye, Typewriters 


Technological change hits the newsroom 
and the back shop. Reporters complain 
about word processors, then embrace them. 


those days, boys and girls, had glue pots our desks. When 

wanted add paragraph would lay down ruler and tear 

the story the point where the new graph was go, then slap 

down and glue the two halves above and below. Our wastebaskets 
were full failed leads, ripped out machines called typewriters. 
Sturdy, handsome machines Underwoods, Royals, Remingtons 
they seemed permanent, but they were not. 

Nor were the Linotype machines the back shop (and all those crafts- 
men who ran them). Both were pushed out the forces efficiency that 
had ushered them in. The point the typewriter, when was first com- 
mercially produced 1874, was that with you could write far faster than 
several clerks with pens. The Linotype got rolling 1886, spitting out lines 
lead type far faster than several printers could set hand. 

the newspaper business the two machines had and prosperous 
partnership. Reporters wrote paper, editors edited with pencil, and the 
finished product went the Linotype operators, who retyped the copy 
into their machines. Proofreaders checked the work, and the corrected slugs 
lead type were set into page the composing room. Stereotypers 
turned the page into plate and went press. All the craftsmen involved 
made good money and the system worked fine for century so. 

But lead gave way electrons. The heart the new system pho- 
tocomposition, which images type are projected onto photosen- 
sitive paper, and far faster than any Linotype. Photocomposition ma- 
chines produce fully designed pages. The pages are then photographed 
and turned into plate. 

soon became clear that there was real reason anymore type 
story twice. the editorial product could straight into photocomposi- 
tion, labor savings would tremendous. Thus the computerization the 
newsroom and the introduction the Video Display Terminal, VDT. Re- 
porters write and editors edit, then send into photocomposition. The 
Detroit News became the first large paper completely electronic 
1973, and 1976 newsrooms all over were making planning the change. 


The Death Don Bolles 


car bomb that took the Arizona Repub- 
lic reporter Don life went off 

shortly before noon hot June day 1976. 
Bolles had been lured the Clarendon Hotel 
Phoenix source promising information. 
was working story that sought con- 
nect mob-related racketeering with high-up 
state and local government officials, and 
had finally angered the wrong person. His final 
words were, “They finally got me. The 
Find John Adamson.” 


attempt save his life, doctors amputated both his legs and 


RED SMITH, WHO ELEVATED SPORTSWRITING 
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NEW LEVELS, WINS PULITZER MOTHER JONES 


The way was: Edward Murrow works his typewriter 


Computers prompted fear and loathing the newsroom first. Peo- 
ple talked radiation, although the real danger was repetition strain in- 
jury, which hurt number journalists, particularly before companies re- 
alized the importance ergonomics and frequent breaks. Some re- 
porters swore never let their typewriters. But they did, quick- 
lured the speed and ease composition, well all the incredi- 
ble research and communication tools that the computer brings. 

Journalists have less contact with the blue-collar world, perhaps, 
result these changes. Newspapers group became far more prof- 
itable, which has proved something mixed blessing over time. 
But few sane journalists want back those beautiful typewriters 
now that they can cut and paste without the glue. Michael Hoyt 


his right arm, which were shattered from the explosion. But the surg- 
eries weren't enough, and died eleven days later. 

bombed Datsun was the starting point for the dramatic and 
controversial Arizona Project. Three dozen journalists from nearly thir- 
news organizations converged the desert city effort 
show the perpetrators that they could kill the reporter, but they could 
not kill the story. The project was criticized “revenge 
but the team focused completing work, and not inves- 
tigating the circumstances his death. Questions still remain, and 
many believe all the guilty parties weren't charged. 

The forty-seven-year-old Bolles left behind wife, Rosalie, seven chil- 
dren, and body work that evidenced his disdain for corrupt official- 
dom. the day the bombing, and his wife had planned anniver- 
sary date see All the Men. 
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From WOODSTEIN THE MOVIES 


Nat Hentoff, May/June 1976 


woman who has long been 
writer for literary journals but 
has never worked daily paper 


was looking the screen unabated 
fascination. About third the way 

through the movie version All The 
Men, she suddenly said, 


think I'm learning how investiga- 
tive reporter! really had idea how 
was actually done.” 

And insofar one can learn the rudiments that 
prickly craft briefly watching someone else practice it, 
that woman going joined millions finally 
getting reasonably realistic notion how journalists 
about digging for living. this respect, Robert Red- 
ford, Dustin Hoffman, screenwriter William Goldman, 
and director Alan Pakula (along with sources Bob Wood- 
ward and Carl Bernstein) have indeed brought about 
small near-miracle film history. This movie journal- 
ists can see without either cringing hooting. some 
places the gritty familiarity compelling that watch- 
ing reporter may get hit with the nagging feeling that 
missing deadline while sitting there. 

The documentary-like ambience for which Redford and 
Hoffman were striving All The Men has been 
secured. Not only the doggedness all but also the sense 
reporters frequently have that they may have just fallen into 
elevator shaft. the story really there? you have 
enough underpinning that wont collapse and bury you 
when the paper hits the streets? Can you really trust the 
source are you being set up? 

With certain amount discomfiture, saw tech- 
niques that and just about every reporter know use all 
the time. One sharneless trickery. Pretending, for in- 
stance, that you have proof identity 
that the nervous source, indeed believing you already 
have the information, decides confirm it. Then there 
false empathy. You may despise figure the puzzle but 
you pretend great concern for his troubles you tell him 
you fully understand how unwittingly, course 
got into the pickle in. Softened and grateful, talks. 

All The Men virtually seminar the 
art and craft interviewing. Among the devices shown 
are how get into home despite his seem- 
ingly unyielding resistance, how stay there, how 
handle the absolutely firm declaration that more 
questions will answered, how work the phone 
nail quarry before knows he's been skewered. 

the other hand, the film reveals little about the 
art and craft editing. But then this reporters story; 
and since most previous movies about the raunchy 
fourth estate have focused diversely manic, dysfunc- 
tioning editors, the emphasis reporters this film 
exemplary instance affirmative action. 
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Jimmy Breslin 
The Killer Was Reader 


hysteria were the air. The temperature hit 104 degrees, 

the city was broke, Puerto Rican nationalists set off bombs 
midtown Manhattan and blackout led widespread 
looting. top all, madman David Berkowitz, a.k.a. 
“Son Sam” was stalking the streets, killing people with 
44-caliber pistol. bizarre twist, Berkowitz contacted the 
preeminent newspaper columnist, Jimmy Breslin the 
New York Daily News. “Hello from the gutters which 
are filled with dog manure, vomit, stale wine, urine and 
blood,” Berkowitz wrote letter Breslin June 1977. 
“Hello from the sewers which swallow these del- 
icacies when they are washed away the sweeper trucks. 
Hello from the cracks the sidewalks and from the 
ants that dwell these Berkowitz was nothing less 
than fan: affirmed, also want tell you that read 
your column daily and find quite 

1977, Jimmy Breslin was the top his game. Along with 
Mike Royko and San Herb Caen, Breslin, first 
the New York Herald Tribune and later the New York Daily News, 
personified the big-city Breslin turned out gritty, intimate 
columns, bursting with staccato prose and human voices and Irish 
melancholy. person, was tangle contradictions: playful, 
blustery, vainglorious, always ready with insult. Given his celebri- 
status, wasn't entirely surprising that Breslin himself became 
dramatic character the “Son case: the same column 
which printed excerpts from the Berkowitz letter, Breslin plead- 
ed: “The only way for the killer leave this special torment 
give himself me, trusts me, the police.” 

Berkowitz was eventually captured, but never got Jimmy 
Breslin off his mind. heard from him couple years ago,” 
Breslin wrote 1993. “He sent Christmas card from Atti- 
ca. had drawing the Devil it. wrote that 
wished Merry Christmas from the Devil. signed 
David Berkowitz.” Breslin remains New York fixture: had 
starring role Spike film Summer Sam, and con- 
tinues turn out gritty, melancholy columns from the city 
for the mostly suburban readers Newsday. 


was the summer 1977 New York, and madness and 


YEARS CHANGE 


The Elvis 


Coverage his death 

was only the beginning 

media frenzy 


day that Elvis Presley died, CBS Evening News 
then the highest-rated the three network news 
programs led with story about the Panama Canal 
treaty. CBS got crushed the ratings. Three years 
later, Ron Bonn, the producer charge the broadcast that 
night, told the authors book about the media coverage 
the death that “may have been out tune with the na- 
tional consciousness.” Just wee bit. 
Between 1956, when blazed onto the national scene with 
his close-cropped performance The Sullivan Show, and 
1977, when burned out forty-two from drug abuse, Elvis, 
David Brinkley said the time, changed things. And was 
more than just the music. changed the way people think 
about sexuality, about class, about celebrity, even about race. 
Fans connected with Elvis way that difficult today com- 
prehend. 1997, Elisabeth Cronin, then president the Elvis fan 
club Birmingham, Alabama, told The New York Times: have 
four scarves and autographs. After the first autograph, al- 
ways remernbered that name was spelled with and not 
When died, millions around the world felt though 
they had lost family member. People heard the news and 
headed for Memphis, often without stopping pack bag. 


CBSs early blunder aside, the press responded with 
marathon coverage that holds even today’s climate 


non-stop news. late afternoon August 16, wire service 
bulletins interrupted radio broadcasts coast coast, and sta- 
tions scrambled assemble special programs, many which 
continued through the night. WAYS, rock station Char- 


MELISSA LUDTKE FILES SUIT GET 


Melvin Mencher, November/December, 1977 


From THE ARIZONA PROJECT: APPRAISAL 


rom the outset, when the IRE, group or- 
ganized 1975 exchange information 
investigative methods, decided send 
team Arizona, there were many pertinent 
questions. Was the “journalistic response” 
the murder Don Bolles The Arizona Re- 
public Phoenix, himself IRE member, 
nalistic” vengeful? Could the volunteer team 
which ultimately numbered thirty-six reporters 
and editors from twenty-seven news organizations work ef- 
fectively? Would such operation set useful precedent, 
would some charged undercut competition for news? 
Clearly, the hefty, ten-pound package 80,000 words boggled 
the minds editors, especially those who had convinced 
themselves the validity the maxim that less more, that 
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MEN ACCESS MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL LOCKER ROOMS... 


138th Year 


alt — 
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lotte, North Carolina, ran for six hours without single com- 


mercial. TV, too, pieced together late-night specials, and The 


Tonight Show was delayed half hour. 

The next morning, banner headlines and huge photos greeted 
newspaper readers around the country and the world. death 
was front-page news from England Indonesia. Even The New York 
Times ran front-page obituary hastily written Molly Ivins 
once editors realized they had canned obit Elvis along with 
analysis their rock critic and two-column photo. Journalists 
descended Memphis from Spain, Japan, Australia, Germany, 
France, England, Mexico, Portugal, and Switzerland. U.S. papers that 
did not typically send their own reporters big national stories 
sent them Graceland. end, estimated 250 journalists 
were chronicling the mourning Memphis. the days and weeks 


tight writing next godliness. This creed crumbles before the ev- 
idence: Given good story, readers will dawdle over every quote, 
deed, and description set before them. Project Arizona was ex- 
ception. California the Riverside Press, which used 
about one-fourth the material, had good response” the se- 
ries, said Norman Cherniss, the executive director. 

The wire-service abridgements, which attributed the series di- 
rectly the newspapers that ran the story and only indirectly 
were used all over the country. Peter Costa, who edited the 
material for said, lot the smaller dailies used the 
version full nearly full.” 

Phoenix, after the Republic decided not run the series, the 
Arizona Daily Star Tuscon, which had normal circulation 
350 Phoenix, shipped 1,400 copies the day after the series 
began, 2,000 the next day, and 4,000 daily for the duration the 
series. local radio station devoted long period each day 
reading the material. 

The charge that the series was old stuff nettled project leader 
Robert Greene, and was particularly irked The Arizona Re- 
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Captures Crow 


added that the exact 
of 
He said the only last nigh he was net flags on all city frm 3 
Ain, SHY evidence of in- Of “anything he did ley 3 2147 
Monday) 


COMMERCI 


Memphis, Tenn., Wednesday Morning, August 17, 1 


wher parts 
poy the country reported run anved short 


come, news outlets would produce special programs, edi- 
tions, and supplements feed the bottomless demand for Elvis. 
The frenzy surrounding death produced some bizarre 
media moments: issue the August Memphis Commercial 
Appeal deemed reportedly sold for $300 
London; Caroline Kennedy, the daughter President Kennedy, 
used her celebrity status get inside Graceland. She was actual- 
under cover, reporting for the New York Daily News, but she 
missed her deadline and later filed her story for special Elvis 
issue Rolling Stone. van carrying special edition the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch was reportedly forced off the road car, 
and man wielding baseball bat demanded fifty copies. 
Twenty-four years after death, clearer than ever just 
how out tune Ron Bonn was. Six hundred thousand people 
make the pilgrimage Graceland each year. 1991, Life magazine 
reported that percent Americans thought Elvis might still 
alive. The Internet abounds with Elvis sites peddling rumor, legend, 
and memorabilia, including least one that tracks Elvis sightings 
and has form which post your own sighting. 1992 there 
was national debate over whether the svelte, young Elvis the 
bloated, old Elvis should adorn his postage stamp. And 1997, the 
twentieth anniversary his death, tens thousands fans turned 
Graceland. One was Mia Biggs. then student Humes Junior 
High Memphis, where Elvis went school. “There have been 
people here all week taking pictures the water she told 
the New York Times reporter Rick Bragg. “And heard that some 
people are going the boys’ bathroom and kissing the bathroom 
floor.” Out tune indeed. B.C. 


observation that had published “some the material” pre- 
viously. talk Arizona college group, the general 
manager added: “Of the documentable information the 
eighty-five percent came out our files some long twelve 
years ago. the remaining fifteen percent, had documenta- 
tion for said that the series was “one the poorest written 
pieces have ever seen. was lousily written and poorly edited.” 
Greene responded kind, and way that revealed the ani- 
mosity and charged feelings that the series had generated. 
replied the general manager asking, percent the in- 
formation came from the files, “How come you never 
presented your readers the Republic?” went on: “If all 
this were old, why, three days after the series started run- 
ning, did your managing editor call The Associated Press New 
York and ask A.P. break the embargo the daily release the 
series that the Republic could print the A.P. version first? Obvi- 
ously, you were rush get this ‘old’ news into print just 
long A.P. could cited the source rather than The Arizona 


AM Memphis Pire Departmen 


Dies Apparently After Heart 


his Prey dd ed Th 


shortly after 230 p.m, 
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Gene Roberts 
The ‘Ideal Editor’ 


man Harrison Salisbury referred “the best journalist living and 
breathing the U.S.A. and probably the world” got his start the late 
1950s Wayne County, North Carolina, where wrote column for 
the nine-thousand circulation Goldsboro News-Argus. Eugene Roberts Jr. 
wrote about tobacco plants and cotton blossoms, strawberry preserves and 
sweet potatoes, drought and hailstorms. Later, when joined The New York 
Times and was sent cover Vietnam, introduced himself U.S. soldier 
who instantly replied: “Hey, did you ever write the ‘Rambling Rural Wayne’ 
column for the Goldsboro News-Argus?” Many years later, recalling his tenure 
the News-Argus, Roberts wrote: learned never underestimate readers.” 

Roberts joined The New York Times 1965, where covered the civil 
rights movement the South and then the conflict Vietnam. 1972, 
Roberts took over The Philadelphia Inquirer, money-losing paper with 
lackluster journalistic performance. Under tenure, the Inquirer took 
range local, national, and international issues mental hospitals, po- 
lice dogs, Three Mile Island, prisons, Pentagon spending, South Africa, blood 
supplies, and the Internal Revenue Service and the result was seventeen 
Pulitzer Prizes eighteen years; only The New York Times outperformed the 
Inquirer terms Pulitzer awards. 1978, the paper won its first Pulitzer 
gold medal for public service, for coverage local police corruption. 
work Philadelphia made him, many estimation, the 
most respected newspaper editor the business. his own newsroom, 
was beloved figure: the ideal editor that reporter dreams about,” the 
Donald Bartlett once remarked. 

Roberts left his mark the but storms were brewing inside the 
paper: Knight desire for higher profits clashed with jour- 
nalistic vision; the job, according colleagues, had ceased fun and ful- 
filling for him, and was particularly irked hiring freeze imposed the 
company. 1990, Roberts left the paper write, teach, and travel. But 
1994 returned for three years The New York Times managing editor, 
working alongside his old friend Joseph Lelyveld, the editor. later 
took the chairmanship the Committee Protect Journalists. 

1993 speech, Roberts, noting that average operating profits, per- 
centage revenue, were the percent percent range for publicly 
held newspapers, said: “Many basic American industries never reach that level 
profit even the best times. And some newspaper companies reached 
those levels recessionary times mortgaging the future, stripping away 
the glue that binds our most loyal readers our 


The Rise the 


William Safire, George Will win 
Pulitzer Prizes for column-writing 


1974, shortly after Arthur Sulzberger hired 

former Nixon speechwriter, William Safire, 

write column for The New York Times, the 

publisher received irate letter from ex- 
employee, David Halberstam. “Safire not con- 
servative any true sense, never has been one, and 
has not come any way through the edito- 
rial Halberstam wrote. “Rather, 
paid manipulator. not man ideas poli- 
tics but rather man tricks It's lousy col- 
umn and dishonest one. close it. you 
end just shabby Safire.” But Sulzberger 
stuck with Safire, and Halberstam eventually came 
around the view that was worthy colum- 
nist. The Pulitzer board agreed, and awarded Safire 
its prize for commentary 1978. 

Halberstam was right least one point: 
Safire did not come through regular journalistic 
channels. The son thread merchant who died 
young, Safire went Syracuse University but soon 
dropped out, realizing that his real passion was for 
politics and public relations. young p.r. man, 
Safire worked for Eisenhower, John Lindsay, and 
Jacob Javits, but his first real coup took place 
1959 when helped engineer the famous “kitchen 
debate” Moscow between Vice President Nixon 
and Nikita 1969, Safire went work 
for President Nixon. was loyal and influential 
speechwriter, which prevent Nixon’s men 
from ordering tap his telephone. 

columnist, Safire got off rocky start. 
his first two-year contract expired, Sulzberger 


ABC BEGINS CHICAG 


From HYPERBOWL 


Roy Blount, Jr, March/April 1978 


truth is, there way cover the Super 

Bowl. like trying knit sweater for man 
permanently buried under three tons wool. you 
try knit sweater big enough fit the pile wool, 
you feel overextended. you try guess and knit 
sweater fit the man, you feel you haven't risen 
the occasion. Nearly every year the Super Bowl 
event enormous magnitude because the at- 
tention receives and minimal intrinsic interest. 

Not only this true, repeatedly acknowl- 
edged conversation and even print the 
sporting press. Representatives tiny publications 
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OPENS BAR EXPOSE CORRUPTION CITY GOVERNMENT... 


reportedly threatened fire him. But Safire soon mastered 
the tricks the trade, and, the late 1970s, had per- 
fected formula. The recipe included relentless focus 
Washington political scandals (usually those involving lib- 
erals and Democrats), unconditional support for the 
Israel, and unpredictable attacks conservatives like 
Kissinger and Alexander Haig. series columns 1977 
about the financial practices Bert Lance Jimmy 
budget director led resignation and 
garnered Safire Pulitzer. the late 1970s, Safire, who 
called himself libertarian conservative, had transformed 
himself into one the most influential and feared pundits 
the country, possible successor Walter Lippmann. 
While Safire was working the phones and consolidat- 
ing his power Washington, another bright young con- 
servative pundit was the rise. George Will was born 
where his parents were liberal professors. Educat- 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Princeton, where 
earned doctorate political philosophy, Will connect- 
with William Buckley, dean the conservative columnists, 
who gave him job National Review the early 1970s. Anoth- 
mentor was Meg Greenfield, then deputy editor The Wash- 
ington editorial page. Indeed, was the supposedly liberal 
Post that, January 1974, offered Will whose criticism Nixon 
generated conservative wrath nationally syndicated column, 
which turn led Pulitzer Prize for commentary 1977. 
Beginning with the program Agronsky and Company, Will be- 
came familiar presence television. With his glasses and his 
bow-tie and his continual name dropping (especially names like 
Toqueville, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and David Hume) brought 
professorial, Anglophilic air bland television chat shows. 
influence grew the 1970s was also given biweekly 
column Newsweek did his political connections. re- 
portedly sat the Reagan family box the 1976 Republican con- 
vention, and later wrote speeches for President Reagan. When 


wangle trip clear across the country for 
the pleasure sitting around drinking free 
liquor and putting down something Super. 
They always spell the name right, 
however. Part the bargain that they 
provide some kind coverage. Except 
those infrequent occasions when the 
game proves rousing, covering the Super 
Bowl is, may extricate myself from 
all that wool, like writing magazine 
cover story about hugely ballyhooed 
but not particularly good new movie: must big story 
your employer allotting such resources it; 
the other hand.... 
Oh, you generally find out some provocative things during 
Super Week. Two years ago learned that Ernie Holmes the 
Pittsburgh Steelers had bought his old high school. After hearing 
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George Will William Safire 
coached Reagan for debate with Jimmy Carter and then went 
television pass himself off unbiased commentator 
was roundly criticized within the journalistic profession. 

Nevertheless, influence was enormous. Like Safire, did 
much lay the intellectual groundwork for the Reagan Revolu- 
tion; like Safire, wrote clean, elegant prose; like Safire, was 
enormously productive, turning out bestselling books addition 
his regular columns. Unlike Safire, who stuck his expertise 
politics Will resist various forays into popular culture, 
with mixed results. His books baseball were celebrated crit- 
ics and readers alike, but his performance music critic brought 
ridicule upon him. 1984, Will proclaimed that Bruce Spring- 
song “Born the U.S.A.” was grand, cheerful affirma- 
tion” American life. Scores Springsteen fans rushed in- 
form him that the song was actually scathing denunciation 
American militarism and hypocrisy. 


had been closed down, bought it. Here was sports story, 
but the subject novel. person could only buy his high 
school while attending it! guess you would own the cheerlead- 
ers too, wouldn't you? No. But certainly the blackboards and 
rooms. And the halls. And the coaches. was high school that 
began cover sports, and play them less intently. 
But Ernie Holmes wasn't even the Super Bowl that year. Dis- 
covering that someone had bought his high school not enough 
get purchase the Super Bowl. Maybe next year the 
will finally break down and admit that “Super Bowl” too small 
term; ought “stupendous Cauldron.” 
Super Week ‘78 already something blur mind. New 
Orleans stays open too late. remember breaking glasses while 
dancing next Ray Bolger party, and walking into the side 
moving automobile Chartres Street, and waking one morn- 
ing the horrifying sight what appeared splotch 
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Robert Bartley 


Scorched Earth 


obert Bartley, the longtime guardian The 

Wall Street editorial page, jour- 

the European mold: opinionated, 
zealous, highly cerebral. Under his leadership, the 
editorial page became something unique 
American journalism: laboratory for new (con- 
servative) ideas; factory for razor-sharp polemics; 
and proving ground for young writers. There 
liberal equivalent. Newt Gingrich called the 
“most important center ideas the conservative 
movement and the business community.’ But Bart- 
ley didn't merely foster ideas; pursued scorched- 
earth tactics the ideological battlefield: “The 
Journal,” National Review editor Rich Lowry once 
quipped, “is willing knock the teeth out its op- 

Bartley attended lowa State University, and rose 
quickly through the ranks the late 
1960s. Ten years after joining the paper, took 
over the editorial page. 1979 added the title 
editor. Heavily influenced maverick friend 
and colleague, Jude Wanniski, Bartley, the mid 
1970s, used the editorial page promote what 
later became known “supply-side” economics: 
The Journal argued relentlessly for low taxes and 
tight money supply. Keynes was buried; Milton 


Friedman was worshipped. “The econom- 
ics columns,” Eric Alterman wrote Sound Fury, 
“soon became kind tribal drum for the busi- 
new theology.’ Among the converts 
the new ideology was President Ronald Reagan. 
Bartley, who will retire 2002, had other opin- 
ion-defining moments (his page, for instance, did 
much tarnish the reputation Bill and Hillary 
Clinton), but supply side, whatever its ultimate ef- 
fectiveness, his true legacy one that will earn 
him lasting place the annals American con- 


servatism. 


Nightline Spawned 


Roone Arledge wanted the 11:30 slot; 
Ted Koppel and the turmoil Iran 
were his vehicles 


first, Ted Koppel thought the story had legs. 

November 1979, group armed men stormed the Amer- 

ican embassy Tehran and took what the wire services said 

were between sixty and sixty-five employees and others 
hostage. Koppel, who covered the State Department, reluctantly cut short 
Sunday with his family cover the emerging crisis. soon became ob- 
vious that the hostage-takers weren't just students the claimed, 
but were organized top officials under Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Four days later, ABC News broadcast 11:30 news special about the 
incident. Titled “America Held Hostage,” the special featured five corre- 
spondents different locations. 

Two years earlier, when Roone Arledge took over ABC News, 
needed good time slot expand the division. wanted the 11:30 
weekday slot. The only thing his way was Johnny Carson. For more 
than two decades, Tonight Show had dominated the late-night 
time slot, with Steve Allen and Jack Paar preceding Carson the helm. 
Nothing ABC offered that slot ever succeeded against it. “Johnny Car- 
son owned late-night. was late-night,” Koppel later wrote. 

The assault Fortress Carson began with the death Elvis Presley. 
August 16, 1977, ABC News broadcast memorial tribute The King, and 
Arledge got foothold the time slot. Over the next two years, there 
would more than forty late-night news specials subjects ranging 
from the fall Skylab President Jimmy visit the Middle East. 

Day when the hostage crisis disappear everyone ex- 
pected, Arledge lobbied the suits for another half-hour, and saw his 
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CSPAN STARTS POINT REYES LIGHT, 2,50 


From THE UNITED STATES 
THE PROGRESSIVE 


Robert Friedman. July/August 1979 

~ 
Knoll was working his office the after- 

noon March when his turquoise-blue tele- 

phone rang. His desk was piled high with manu- 
scripts, galleys, half-empty coffee cups, and ash- 
trays full cigarettes smoked down the filters. 
The deadline for the April issue The Progressive 


was fast approaching, and Knoll, the edi- 
tor, was going over his lead story article free- 

lance writer Howard Morland who claimed have discovered the “se- 
cret” the hydrogen bomb. expected the piece cause stir, but 
had little idea, reached for the phone, just how far and how fast 
the shock waves would spread from his Madison, Wisconsin, office. 

The man the other end the line was Lynn Coleman, general coun- 
sel for the Department Energy Washington. Knoll had been antici- 
pating his call for the past two weeks, ever since professor the Mass- 
achusetts Institute Technology had obtained early draft 
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Hostage Crisis 


chance take the slot permanently. The network agreed 
open-ended deal because the common wisdom still held that 
would soon end. “Three, four weeks, tops,” Arledge told network 
officials. “These things don't last.” 

But last did, and when there was little news coming 
from official sources, “America Held Hostage” did features the 
crisiss background. “Watching ABC late-night was like attending 
seminar Koppel wrote. 

March, Arledge had convinced the network make the 
arrangement permanent, and began the task finding his new 
late-night news show identity. packed meeting his of- 
fice, staffers batted around possible titles, most involving the 
word “night.” 

Richard Wald, news division vice-president, suggested 
“Nightline,” making analogy the morning line, horse-racing 
term that listed the favored horse picks. “It had the advan- 
tage not meaning anything,” Wald says. believed that pro- 
grams had way defining themselves. 

March 24, 1980, Day 142 the hostage crisis, the first 
episode Nightline premiered, featuring on-air exchange be- 
tween the wife one the hostages and Iranian diplomat. 
was the first such confrontation, and made for gripping televi- 
sion. The fact that they hadn't told the official what would 
happen helped build the reaction. “Nightline was defining itself 
right the air,” Bill Lord, the executive producer, said later. 

his review the first episode, Tom Shales, The Washington 
Post's influential television critic, called the show “cheaply the- 
atrical, mawkish, and 

But January 1981, nine months after his first review, Shales 
came around the charms and wrote, “Nightline rep- 
resents the most successful programming initiative ABC News 


Ted Koppel Nightline’s first official night 


history.” The innovative use satellite technology became one 
the most valuable assets, using jump-cuts across 
oceans and continents allow guests interact with Koppel 
and each other. But facility with the format hurt. 
“What makes Nightline click interviewing 
style, verbal and rhetorical combination Sugar Ray Leonard 
and Mikhail Baryshnikov succession jabs, rejoinders and 
judicious-to-delicious interruptions: Koppel cappella,” Shales 
said. 

January 21, Day 444 the hostages’ captivity, Nightline sev- 
ered its umbilical cord from the crisis that birthed it. Minutes after 
Ronald Reagan was sworn president, Iranian officials put the 
hostages plane bound for Germany, then home. 

rarely beat The Tonight Show the ratings, but holds its 
own. Nightline the only news program ever take the late- 
night talk shows and survive, says Wald. “It remains was 


WEEKLY, SMALLEST PAPER EVER WIN PULITZER... 


article and had sent it, over objections, the Department 
Energy. The professor, George Rathjens, consultant the State 
Department the proliferation nuclear weapons, had ex- 
pressed concern that the piece contained “Restricted Data,” 
catchall term for any classified information about nuclear weapons. 

When the lawyers subsequently discovered that, 
under the Atomic Energy Act, the penalties for publishing Re- 
stricted Data are stiff recently ten years ago, the crime 
carried the death penalty they urged Knoll send more 
current version article find out did, fact, 
contain Restricted Data. Although Knoll had bristled the sug- 
gestion sending anything the government for approval, the 
editor decided follow his lawyer's advice. was decision 
would soon regret. 

For reasons yet unexplained, the government did not re- 
spond when Rathjens messengered the piece from Cambridge 
Washington. But, ten days later, when the copy from The Progres- 
sive arrived the Department Energy, triggered chain re- 
action reaching four cabinet members and the president. 

message Knoll conveyed the fused authority 
the Departments Energy, Defense, State, and Justice. The piece, 
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said, contained Restricted Data, publication which would 
seriously harm the United States and undermine its efforts 
control the proliferation nuclear weapons. the magazine did 
not voluntarily refrain from printing the article its current form, 
the government would into court enjoin from doing so. 

Knoll leaned back his chair, restraining his belligerent impuls- 
es. the wall front him was poster for the movie /.F. Stones 
Weekly with prescient words: “Every government run 
liars. Nothing they say should believed.” Those sentiments had 
guided Knoll throughout much his career, particularly during the 
past six years editor the iconoclastic Progressive 40,000- 
circulation monthly founded 1909 Senator Robert 
Knoll had co-authored book the late 1960s titled Anything But 
the Truth: How the News Managed Washington; his name had 
appeared high enemies list, framed copy which 
hangs his office; and, reporter for The Washington Post and, 
later, Washington correspondent for The Progressive, had bat- 
tled with numerous government agencies and policies. But this was 
the first time any government official had tried interfere direct- 
with his activities. was also his first encounter with the look- 
ing-glass world Restricted 
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The Original 


forever when created CNN 1980, but that 
feat was just one milestone career that took 
him from ownership obscure, money-losing At- 
lanta station billionaire vice-chairman the 
worlds largest media company. Turner well, one 
akind fearless (though sometimes wronghead- 
ed) entrepreneur, with buccaneer spirit; founder 
six cable networks, including TNT, TBS, and TCM; de- 
vout supporter environmental causes; contributor 
billion the United Nations; Man the 
Year; champion sailboat racer, winner the 1977 
Cup; owner the Atlanta Braves and Atlanta 
Hawks; creator the Goodwill Games foster ath- 
letic competition between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union; Americas largest individual landowner, with al- 
most two million acres. His heroes? Alexander the 
Great and Rhett Butler. Education? Expelled from 
Brown University for having girl his room. Favorite 
slogan: “Lead, follow, get out the 

Tact and modesty were never his strong suits. 
When CNN was being launched, Turner met with ed- 
itors The New York Times, some whom were 
not exactly sure who was. you know are 
going bury you?” asked the startled editors. 

After founding CNN, Turner yearned own 
broadcast network well. succeed, but 
various deals resulted his acquiring MGM's library 
4,000 movies, which became popular program- 
ming his cable networks. His empire, nonetheless, 
was shaky, and 1996, weary from his struggles, 
succumbed the courtship Time Warner and 
five years later was out the loop when Time- 
Warner was sold AOL. 

Disappointed, has turned his energies pro- 
ducing documentaries for PBS world problems: 
overpopulation, nuclear proliferation, the environ- 
ment, poverty, chemical warfare. 


Edward “Ted” Turner changed journalism 


Enter CNN 


The Atlanta-based all-news channel begins 
modestly but soon becomes predominant 
American and global information source 


arely twenty million homes the (less than third 

total) had cable television June 1980, when the 

Cable News Network CNN took its faltering first steps. 

Journalism been the same since. The founder, 

Ted Turner, brashly told anybody whod listen: “We will stay the air 

till the end the world and then will cover the story and sign 
playing ‘Nearer God 

The three old-line broadcast networks ABC, CBS, NBC were con- 
temptuous the newcomer and its on-the-cheap way doing business. 
first headquarters Atlanta was abandoned 
country club, derelict structure previously inhabited homeless squat- 
ters. Offscreen workers were kids just out school, hired the minimum 
wage. The network, then now, was non-union. opening day, clean- 
ing woman strolled across the set full view live cameras. 

With customary bravado, Turner told Reese Schonfeld, news pro- 
fessional hired run CNN: “This going make the two most 
powerful men the world.” Still, was panicky the launch ap- 
proached. Turner was “going into business had never liked, and 
about which knew little,” Schonfeld later wrote his memoir 
and Ted Against the World. “He had every right scared. Hell, was 
scared, and knew what was doing.” 

Against all odds, and with start-up costs $34.5 million, CNN not only 
got the air but quickly became home base for stellar talent: Daniel Schorr, 
Mary Alice Williams, Lou Dobbs, Bernard Shaw, Kathleen Sullivan, Myron Kan- 
del, Christiane Amanpour, and twenty-three-year-old Katie Couric. 

The first big test came immediately: the 1980 presidential 
primaries, conventions, campaigns, and elections, for which CNN was 
dismally prepared. Not only was CNN the poor relation those events, 
but was totally unknown many the party leaders whom the 
infant network appealed for interviews. first, the broadcast networks 
grouchily refused include CNN pooled coverage the White 
House. Turner sued them and the White House and eventually tri- 
federal court Atlanta. 

Within few years, CNN was competing respectably with the rich 
and powerful broadcasters, who continued treat ragtag le- 
gions like party crashers. clever tactic, Turner installed satellite 
dish atop the House Representatives and ran cable every 
office. Gradually, the politicians realized that, since CNN had twenty- 
four hours fill every day, they had better shot getting their faces 
channel than the traditional networks. 

CNN was the first network open bureau Havana, thanks pal- 
ship that Turner had struck with Fidel Castro. Its handling the Soli- 
darity strife Poland, the Falkland Islands war, and civil war Salvador 
was exemplary. Headline News, quick-hit, news wheel supplement 
CNN, arrived 1982. did nightly program called Crossfire, which 
with its inaugural combatants, Pat Buchanan and Tom Braden quickly 
became, and remains, keystone prime-time schedule. 

But the event that put CNN indelibly the map, not only the U.S. 
but around the world, was the 1991 gulf war. sister network, CNN Inter- 
national, sent those images scores countries. The drama liberat- 
ing Kuwait from its invaders became daily obsession with viewers, 
and CNN, with its wall-to-wall, saturation coverage, virtually owned the 
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Bernard Shaw: From the Beginning 


Bernard Shaw was present the creation CNN, and for more 
than twenty years, was its most visible presence. Whether sitting 
the anchor chair Washington studios globetrotting 
for the network (he reported from forty-six countries five con- 
tinents), Shaw was model journalistic authority, with calm, 
reassuring demeanor that viewers felt comfort- 


reached all-time high, averag- 
ing 1.6 million viewers every 
quarter hour. 

The gulf war was 
finest moment. (Its bleakest was 
1998 documentary which 
disowned and apologized for 


able with. 


quit CNN February write his autobiography, book that promises fresh insights 
into the stories he’s covered: the Oklahoma City bombing, the handing over Hong Kong 
China the British 1997, Los 1994 earthquake, the Reagan-Gorbachev summit 
Moscow, the Tiananmen Square violence Beijing 1989. Shaw has won more awards than 


virtually any journalist alive. 


was who reported exclusively and live from Baghdad January 15, 1991, that 
“highly placed Iraqi official” had told him Saddam Hussein intended ignore United Nations 
deadline for the removal troops from Kuwait. His source was impeccable. The dead- 
line passed. The next day, allied planes bombed Baghdad, and Shaw, along with Peter Arnett 
and John Holliman, beamed their now-famous report billion viewers. N.H. 


story those palmy days before MSNBC and Fox came the 
scene. was first live-on-television war. CNN invested 
lightweight, portable satellite uplinks that allowed transmit 
live pictures military action Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Iraq. Dur- 
ing the airwar phase the strife, Peter Arnett, Bernard Shaw, 
and John Holliman remained Baghdad after most other journal- 
ists had fled, and, from the roof the Rashid Hotel, telecast live 
the world the sights and sounds the allied bombing. 

Twice day the international press headquarters Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, journalists crowded around television sets for the 
CNN-transmitted news conferences from General Norman 
headquarters Riyadh, and from the Pentagon 
Washington. did Saddam Hussein Baghdad and the Iraqis 
Kuwait City, well tens millions viewers the Middle East, 
Europe, Asia, the U.S. and elsewhere. audience the 


about the alleged dropping 
poison gas Laos.) But massive 
changes awaited: 1995, Time 
Warner absorbed CNN, and last 
January, AOL ingested Time 
Warner. Only two weeks later, 


feared that AOL Time Warner's 
economies and its stated desire 
for higher profitability might undermine the ability 
cover the news. But CNN told doubters that, with its forty-two bu- 
reaus worldwide more than ABC, CBS, NBC, MSNBC, and Fox 
combined still the 800-pound gorilla cable news 
MSNBC and Fox News Channel, which arrived 1996, have erod- 
CNN's audience particularly Rupert Fox, which pio- 
neered splashy graphics and has successfully pursued younger, more 
conservative viewership. response, AOL Time Warner replaced 
top management, bringing former editor, Walter 
son, replace Tom Johnson, the longtime chairman, July. 
When long-running, high-interest news breaks, CNN still the 
place be. the immediate aftermath the September 
World Trade Center tragedy New York, audience the 
U.S. increased tenfold, viewers turned the senior cable news 


channel track those horrific events. NH. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BEGINS NATIONAL EDITION WITH REGIONAL PRINTING 


From THE BODIES COUNTED ARE OUR OWN 


Jacobo Timerman, May/June 1980 the tortures had been subjected to. journalists were 
permitted see me, and those who heard experi- 
discovered that special relationship exists ences raised the question: Who will named the source 
between journalism and human rights, first publish any this information? Fearful what the 
editor newspaper engaged the human- government might do, did not want family 
rights struggle under military dictatorship, then And the national press was afraid act. 
prisoner subjected torture that same The international press, too, had have some source 
government. For thirty months from April whom attribute details. Despite the difficulties in- 
1977, through September 25, 1979 was held cap- volved, was able put together some news, which was 


tive the Argentine army. spent twelve months 
various prisons, although had not been charged with any 
crime nor had ever been brought trial; and spent eighteen 
months under strict house arrest. 

For the first forty days was kept clandestine jail, where was 
tortured and interrogated. For the next thirty days, jail was 
the police headquarters Buenos Aires. There was allowed see 
wife and children for from three five minutes each day 
small room crowded with people. Although was difficult carry 
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then sent abroad. When, subsequently, was transferred anoth- 
clandestine prison, family was acutely aware that only 
hope being saved lay spreading the word about situation. 
many occasions while prison asked myself what would 
happen the world’s twenty leading newspapers were print 
weekly list journalists imprisoned for defending the free press 
different countries. One could ask why journalists and not physi- 
cians. not know. But this was thought prison because re- 
alized that the press can more the struggle for human rights 
than the pope, the United Nations, and Amnesty International. 


workforce was slashed 
percent 400 jobs. Clearly, 
the new owners were deter- 
mined field leaner, meaner 
news operation. Critics 
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Dan Rather 


Anchors Aweigh 


Roone Arledge, the boss ABC News, fill the anchor 

chair that network. Fearful that Rather would steal viewers 
from the venerable (and aging) Walter Cronkite, CBS persuaded the 
trusted veteran retire and, March 1981, canonized the strapping, 
forty-nine-year-old Texan his replacement. began the Rather era, 
which heading into third decade and shows sign ending. 

sentimental, courtly, just wee bit eccentric. broke down and wept 
David show September just after the World Trade Center 
tragedy while reciting “America the Beautiful.” once let CBS screens 
dark nationwide for six minutes when walked out the anchor stu- 
dio protest the decision stick with tennis match instead 
covering breaking story Pope John Paul For reasons yet unknown, 
was mugged doorway New York City. 1980, snuck into 
Afghanistan, swathed native garb, and was dubbed “Gunga Dan” crit- 
ics. publicly lamented the “worrisome trend” that led CBS air base- 
ball game instead presidential debate. For eleven weeks, was virtu- 
ally alone refusing report the Gary Condit/Chandra Levy case, 
which was mesmerizing the nation. 

And he's folksy bit too down-home for some tastes. “Trust your 
mother, but cut the cards,” advises. election night 2000, 
loosed string colorful similes: The race was “hot and tight too- 
small bathing suit too-long car ride back from the beach.” Also: 
“jar-lid tight,” and “spandex-tight.” And his most famous and regret- 
ted effusion that night, premature award the presidency Bush: 

hip-hip hooray and big Texas howdy the new 
Sip it, savor it, cup it, photostat it, underline red, press book, 

For all that, Dan Rather son ditch-digger who laid Texas oil 
pipelines the most dedicated journalists, and one who wears his 
passion for the profession his sleeve. loves going work every 
morning. Since starting out reporter Huntsville, Texas, 1950, 
has covered more news than any other television journalist, past present. 
committed “to the idea being there, seeing, hearing, sniffing the 
story,” wrote The Camera Never Blinks Twice. When senses big 
story brewing, “inside there this feeling the caged cat How tire- 


News panicked. Its star reporter, Dan Rather, was being court- 


and after the September attack. 


Tom Brokaw 


His books, The Greatest Generation and The Greatest Generation 
Speaks, were best sellers. plainsman (and flyfisherman) from 
South Dakota who spent three years White House corre- 
spondent, then from 1976 1981 was host the Today program. 
His life was touched personally October when assistant con- 
tracted anthrax after opening the mail. 


Peter Jennings 
the years spent abroad ABC News correspondent the 
Middle East, South Africa, the Balkans, the Soviet Union, and East- 
ern Europe. That special expertise foreign affairs has served him 
well anchor and senior editor World News Tonight, job he's 
held since 1983. was one the first journalists report 
the AIDS crisis America. 


YEARS CHANGE 


The world upheaval, but the big-three network anchors 
remain and viewers found their presence reassuring during 


has been solo anchor for the 
NBC Nightly News since 1983. 


has never quite lost his 
Canadian accent, spite 


some and boring must for anyone near who does- 
n't share this addiction.” 

But more than any his counterparts, Rather has 
blistered news for its shortcomings. fearless 1993 
address the Radio-Television News Directors Associa- 
tion, said that television journalists have allowed “this 
great instrument squandered and cheapened.” The 
best newspeople “hang their heads embarrassment, 
even shame ashamed the many things have al- 
lowed our craft, our profession, our work become.’ 
What called the “Hollywoodization the news” was 
squeezing out “thoughtfully written analysis,” favor 
gossip and prurience. The news business has gone far 
down the “infotainment trail,” said, that “we'll long 


BLOOMBERG LAUNCHES 


From CITIZEN SCAIFE 


Karen Rothmyer, July/August 1981 


ver the past twelve years, Richard 
Mellon Scaife, great-grandson the 
Mellon empire, whose personal fortunes are 
conservatively estimated $150 million, 
bought started variety publications, 
mainly the Pittsburgh area. But has in- 
creasingly turned his attention from journalism other, 
more ambitious efforts shape public opinion, the 
form $100 million grants from Scaife charities 
conservative, particularly New Right, causes. These 
efforts have been dramatically successful. Indeed, Scaife 
could claim have done more than any other individ- 
ual the past five six years influence the way 
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Big 
Janet was powerful, 


but her central character exist. 
Others also tampered with the truth. 


News World Report found the front-page story 

from the September 28, 1980, Washington Post re- 

markable reran its entirety. “Jimmy years old,” 

began, “and third-generation heroin addict, pre- 
cocious little boy with sandy hair, velvety brown eyes and needle 
marks freckling the baby-smooth skin his thin brown The 
news story itself became news: D.C. officials began search for 
the young boy, and even members Congress were pressing for 
action. 

one was surprised the following spring when 
Story” won its author, the Post staff writer Janet Cooke, 
Pulitzer Prize, though Cooke herself had been fervently pray- 
ing that she win all. For “Jimmy” exist. (The 
best Cooke could say her defense was that was com- 
posite based real child addicts she had observed report- 
ing assignment new developments the D.C. drug 
scene). Also nonexistent was the Vassar degree she claimed 
her résumé. She hadn't attended the Sorbonne, she claimed, 
and she didn't know four languages, the editor, Ben- 
jamin Bradlee, learned when grilled her rapid-fire 
French. The Post returned the Pulitzer; Cooke resigned. Bradlee 
devoted chapter the incident his 1995 autobiography 
Good Life: Newspapering and Other Adventures, calling 
cross that journalism, especially The Washington Post, and es- 
pecially Benjamin Bradlee, will bear forever.” 

The story became the gold standard which all other acts 
journalistic mendacity were measured, even when verita- 
ble wave journalistic fabulism began the late 1990s. Just 
name hotshot young New Republic associate edi- 
tor, Stephen Glass, invented characters, details, and entire 
premises for twenty-seven the forty-one articles pub- 


which Americans think about their country and the world. 

Officials most organizations that receive money from Scaife 
charities say they rarely ever see Scaife himself, but deal instead 
with aides who have also been unavailable for comment. Most 
the more sensitive Scaife donations are made through family trust 
that not legally required make any public accounting its do- 
nations, and most institutions that receive money from Scaife, like 
their more liberal counterparts, not volunteer information 
about their contributors. The story Scaife and his activities has 
pieced together from public records, such published reports 
exist, and conversations with people who for the most part de- 
cline identification some because business professional 
reasons, others because they fear retaliation. 

After several unsuccessful efforts obtain interview, this reporter 
decided make one last attempt Boston, where Scaife was scheduled 
attend the annual meeting the First Boston Corporation. 

Reached telephone dined with the other directors, 
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lished the magazine between 1995 and 1998. Columnists 
Mike Barnicle and Patricia Smith left The Boston Globe 1998 
over charges plagiarism and fabrication. This year, the on- 
line magazine Slate produced fraudulent story the in- 
vented subject “monkey fishing” angling for simians 
trees. And hardly story appeared these transgressions 
that did not reference l'affaire Cooke. 

Janet Cooke herself has apparently found measure re- 
demption. 1996 she cooperated with old boyfriend and 
Post colleague, who published long, forgiving piece about her 
life magazine. And there may movie; TriStar Pictures 
has the film rights the story, and Cooke guaranteed cut 
ever gets made. 

Cooke herself had ready explanation for her stunning wind- 
fall: “The worse is, the better is, what always said 
daily journalism” 


ANNA QUINDLEN BEGINS NEW YORK TIMES COLUMN 


hung the moment heard the name. few minutes 
later appeared the top the club steps. the bottom 
the stairs, the following exchange occurred: 

“Mr. Scaife, could you explain why you give much money 
the New Right?” 

“You fucking Communist cunt, get out here.” 

Well. The rest the five-minute interview was conducted 
rapid trot down Park Street, during which Scaife tried hail taxi. 
Scaife volunteered two statements opinion regarding his ques- 
personal appearance said she was ugly and that her 
teeth were and the comment that she was engaged 
“hatchet journalism.” His questioner thanked Scaife for his time. 

“Don't look behind you,” Scaife offered way goodbye. 

Not quite sure what this remark meant, the reporter suggested 
that someone were approaching was probably her mother, 
whom she had arranged meet nearby. ugly, too,” Scaife 
said, and strode 


Art Buchwald 


Common Wisdom 


hen Art Buchwald left his home Washington 
for new digs New York 1998, made news. 

how closely identified Buchwald was 
with the grist for his humor mill. 

For the better part his thirty-five years Wash- 
ingtonian, Buchwald was one the columnists whose 
voice helped shape capital common wisdom. Every gov- 
ernmental and cultural idiocy was highlighted and held 
for good-natured ridicule, from the wiretapping Nixon 
White House the hypocritical mainstream reaction 
student protests abroad (“a new breed, those students, 
and credit the human race”) compared student 
protests home (“children running around”). His imag- 
ined dialogues distilled the absurdities the powerful 
into accessible everyman conversations. 

humor was never smashmouth, and age 
Rush and Dowd, began appear anachronistic. 
When his syndicated column was taken off the front page 
The Washington Style section the spring 
1998, Buchwald knew was time for change. lived for 
while suite the Regency Hotel Manhattan 
where his pen still engaged the news twice weekly, al- 
though from different geographical perspective before 
moving back last year. 

Through his career, battled slew personal and 
family problems ranging from mother who spent 
most her adult life private sanitarium crush- 
ing bout with depression. turned myself into hu- 
morist said 1999. It's effective cop- 
ing mechanism, one that earned him Pulitzer Prize for 
commentary 1982. 

Humor may his restorative, but Buchwald says that 
isn't the only reason uses it. “People ask what 
really trying with wrote. tells them: 
getting 


FUNNY GUYS 


leads charmed life. From 
Dave Barry his home southern 


Florida, Barry pens his natfonally syndicated column for 

The Miami Herald (which runs more than 500 pa- 
pers), writes books (twenty-three far), and options 

the movie rights his words (Big Trouble scheduled 


for release soon). Having already won Pulitzer Prize 
1988, the man whom The New York Times Book Review 
called “the funniest man says what 
looks forward most “is continued immaturity followed death.” 


wrote his “U.S. Jour- 
ner the country for The New Yorker from 1967 
1982. His favorite topics include politics and food, es- 
pecially provincial American fare. For man whose in- 
terests defy categorization also been colum- 
nist for Time and the “Deadline Poet” for The Nation 
the variety comes easily. never known exactly 
which hat was says. “The reporter 
with the press badge the hatband, the jester with the pompom bounc- 
ing 


wrote his last 


New York Times Christmas Day, 1998. For thirty- 
six years had commented wisely and wryly his 
“Observer” column. During that time, won two 
Pulitzer Prizes; one 1979 for commentary, and one 
1983 for his autobiography, Growing Up. He's also 


made name for himself television, where 
succeeded Alistair Cooke host Master- 
piece Theater 1993. 


From COMING OUT THE NEW YORK POST 


Joe Nicholson, 1982 


ten years worked reporter the 

New York Post and kept private life se- 
cret. never denied that was gay, but put 
myself through many small deceptions and 
evasions. thought was important not un- 
settle comfortable working relationships and 
was apprehensive about losing the friendship 
well, didn’t like think them bigots, 
but certainly feared that was what they would prove be. The truth 
was that was friendly with everybody and friends with nobody. 

hesitancy about speaking out ended November 20, 1980, the 
day after homophobic gunman went gay-killing spree Green- 
wich Village. lover and recently had been the gay bar front 
which most the shooting took place. work, looked the 
Post's front-page headline, BLOODBATH THE VILLAGE: WHY? WHY? WHY? 
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CROSSFIRE BEGINS WITH PAT BUCHANAN 


Billion Gamble, 
New Newspaper 


you feel today? reporter asked 
Neuharth the day his company launched USA 
Today. “Great,” replied. Are you excited? “Yes.” Are 
those little your jacket for Gannett Gucci? 
inquired another reporter. “Well, it's not company jacket,” said 
Neuharth, who was, The Washington Post wrote, inspecting his 
black silk Gucci dinner jacket through his tinted aviator sunglasses. 
“You figure was September 15, 1982, and the Post seemed 
express its disdain chronicled this exchange for its coverage 
USA launch party. The guests included President 
Ronald Reagan and House Speaker Tip The lavish food cost 
$45,000, celebrating paper that cost billion before broke even. 

Much like its creator and its launch party, USA Today seemed 
flashy, gimmicky, and expensive. Gannett heralded USA Today 
“The Newspaper.” Critics called the “Winner 
the Pulitzer Prize for Best Investigative Paragraph.” “Junk food 
journalism.” Many assumed was doomed fail. When the paper 
lost $458 million its first four years, seemed they might right. 
Nearly twenty years later, the Happy Meal newspapers taking 
its place beside the filets mignons the media world. USA Today 
charts average daily circulation 2.3 million, making The Wall 
Street Journal its close rival. 

USA Today was designed reach young, educated Americans 
who want their news fast, clean, and easy especially while travel- 
ing. named its four sections simply: News, Money, Sports, and Life. 
relied graphics and kept stories short. There were jumps 
from page one except the “cover” stories. The focus was all Ameri- 
can, and sports was key: USA Today would wait until the final scores 
came from wee-hour games. found its niche and became the 
major paper shoved under the doors hotel rooms across the 
world. The paper's success was largely due Neuharth, who mas- 


terminded into being. was fierce, ego- 
maniacal, tyrannical, and brilliant. 
The kind guy who would title his autobi- 


didn't always wear Gucci. With life story 

violin, Neuharth grew during the De- 

pression the barren prairies South 
Dakota with poor, single mother. start- 


delivering papers when was eleven. 1950, became re- 
porter for The Associated Press Sioux Falls, and later moved 
The Miami Herald and the Detroit Free Press, before joining Gannett 
1963, head its two Rochester, New York, papers. moved 
through Gannett before retiring 1989. was chairman 
the Newspaper Association America. founded the Freedom 
Forum. And created the only successful, national, large-circulation 
daily since World War Il. 

Since its launch 1982, though, USA Today has grown up. the 
1990s, began upgrading its staff and became more serious about 
news, including in-depth stories and investigations. President and 
publisher Tom Curley saw this business decision well 
journalistic one. “When the journalism improved, the advertising 
cascaded,” told American Journalism Review. USA Today now 
has international bureaus London, Mexico City, and Hong Kong. 
motto still “An economy words, wealth information.” 
But longer comes with side fries. Lauren Janis 


TOM BRADEN CBS AIRS CONTROVERSIAL WESTMORELAND PROGRAM; LEGAL BATTLES FOLLOW ... 


felt must try answer that question would betraying 
lover, gay friends, myself. 

went the metropolitan editor, Steve Dunleavy. 

“Would you interested writing reaction gay 
person?” asked, holding out the newspaper. 

Steve quite believe what was proposing. said, “If you 
could get someone who would let his name used say 

“No, me!” broke in. would say it. homosexual about 
own feelings.” 

“Joe,” stammered, looking amazed. “Youre letting know 
new dimension yourself How long have you been gay?” 

considered myself gay for about ten 

“You want that?” 

“Yes, sure.” 

“With your byline?” 

“Sure, said, adding that was welcome use 
promised keep short. 

“No, no,” replied, fully grasping intentions and suddenly 
enthusiastic. “Let run bit.” 
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went VDT terminal and wrote quickly, putting note after 
byline that had been Post reporter for decade. began the 
story saying, homosexual,” and went describe the ig- 
norance and antihomosexual myths that engender prejudice, ha- 
tred, and violence toward gay men and women. 

Steve came over and spoke like fight manager coach- 
ing boxer. “Bleed bit,” said. “And don't hesitate say, work 
city room with lot tough guys and nasty city 

bleed plenty,” promised. worry.’ 

After starting back the city desk, Steve spun around, iaugh- 
ing, and said, “That's fucking way coming out the closet!” 

wrote twenty paragraphs about the grotesque stereotype 
gay men had accepted while was growing and about re- 
sistance accepting myself gay during the years when 
lovers were still women. The story was avidly read the editors 
and everyone else the newsroom but they ultimately de- 
cided was more opinion piece than news story, and 
was not published. lot reporters and editors including 
those would have expected least tolerant homosexual- 
ity praised the article. 


4 


Rick MacArthur 
and Lewis 


Going Their Own Way 
Hitchens sat down with Lewis 
Lapham, the editor Harpers 


Magazine. Hitchens wanted write 
something controversial, lengthy 
essay arguing that Henry Kissinger 
American Pinochet “war 
accordingly. Before Hitchens could 
finish his first explanatory sen- 
tence, Lapham cut him off: Lapham 
said. “Write it. High time. We'll it.” The resulting piece, en- 
titled “The Case Against Henry Kissinger” and published two 
lengthy installments, flew off the newsstands and prompted 

Minutes investigation into past. 

has never run with the pack. Since 1850, the magazine has 
been beacon progressive and humanistic thought and forum for 
the finest writers given period, including Walt Whitman, Herman 
Melville, Mark Twain, Joseph Conrad, Edith Wharton, and Henry James. 
The first editor, Henry Raymond, believed that the press 
should used “dissipate the fogs error” that “cloud the public 
mind” and for most (though not all) its history has done pre- 
cisely that through fiction, essays, travel writing, and, 
words, “recurring sermons about plutocracy too rich for its own good.” 

1980, was broke, and might have perished not for 

the efforts two men from wealthy families: Lapham, who left 


long ago, Christopher 


briefly but returned for good 1983, and whose editorial vision in- 
spired new generation readers; and publisher Rick MacArthur, 
who, thanks family connections, persuaded the MacArthur 
Foundation rescue the magazine from certain death. 

Educated Yale and Cambridge, Lapham has prose style 
that evokes William Hazlitt, Mark Twain, and H.L. Mencken. 
recent essay marking the 150th anniversary, 
paid tribute one his predecessors, Bernard DeVoto, whose 
columns were remarkable for their range (the improper manufac- 


MacArthur (left) and Lapham: rare combination 


ture kitchen knives, the Mexican War, the fascist blueprint 
Reich) and “for the varied inflections phrase (poetic, 
mocking, philosophical) with which DeVoto emptied the slops 
ridicule the heads imbecile journalists and nervous politi- 
cians.” Those words apply equally well Lapham himself, whose 
gift for ridicule matched his iconoclasm and idealism. 

publisher, MacArthur exhibits rare combination: part business- 
man and part investigative reporter. Born New York City, MacArthur 
worked for UPI, the Chicago Sun-Times, and The Record Bergen 
County, New Jersey, before initiating the foundation-sponsored rescue 
1980. MacArthur unlike any other publisher Ameri- 
ca: day sells advertising and tends the business the maga- 
zine; night writes muckraking books like Second Front: Censorship 
and Propaganda the Gulf War and The Selling Trade’: NAFTA, 
Washington, and the Subversion American Democracy; weekends 
turns out pungent essays and articles for foreign newspapers. 

Under their leadership, provides mix investigative report- 
ing, personal essay, fiction, and polemic. venerable formula, updated 
for the postmodern decades. its concern for literary standards and the 
proper arrangement words, competes with The New Yorker and 
The Atlantic Monthly. its concern for social justice Harpers comple- 
ments the left press The Nation, The Village Voice, and Mother Jones. 

But MacArthur and Lapham are not particularly enamored cate- 
gories; they prefer their own way and, the homogenized world 
American magazines, they have done with style and originality. 
The reading public the better for it. Lapham recently 
wrote, magazine that exists “incite acts the imagination rather 
than facilitate the transfer data, not provide ready-made answers 
but say, effect, look this, see how much more beautiful and 
strange and full possibility the world than can dreamed 
the mythographers NBC and 


CHRISTINE CRAFT SUES, CLAIMING OLDER WOMEN ARE DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 


From TECHNICOLOR BABY 


Katharine Seelye, March/April 1983 


visit USA offices like going the moon. The thir- 
ty-story silver tower rises like rocket among its more sedate, 
rectangular corporate brethren. Although USA Today rents only 
about one-third the building, has its own logo atop 
royal-blue sign more than forty-four feet long and five-and-a-half 
feet high. (Gannett wanted bigger, but other tenants the build- 
ing complained, and the Arlington County Board restricted its size.) 
Inside, escalators carry you mystifying journey above habi- 


tat waterfalls and greenery. the top, 

curving hallway seems propel you to- 

ward what turns out elevators. the 
fourteenth floor, you step into the news- 


room the future: total environment 
black and white and chrome all over. the 
end the long black corridors, raised white 


letters tell you where you are: News, Sports, 


Money, Life. Reporters, sitting rows white 
desks, type black Atex terminals. Their little 
file cabinets roll; reporters call R2-D2s. There are little glass of- 
fices with chrome-trimmed chairs. Copy editors are grouped around 
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ANCHORS... 


The Rise NPR 


Radio that reflects its times, 
from the counterculture, near 
bankruptcy, corporate support 


Mission statement for National Public Radio, which 

debuted reads were written Allen Gins- 

berg. founders vowed that would “serve the indi- 

vidual: will promote personal growth; will regard the 
individual differences among men with respect and joy rather 
than with derision and hate; will celebrate the human experi- 
ence infinitely varied rather than vacuous and banal; will en- 
courage sense active, constructive participation rather than 
apathetic helplessness.” From utopian discourse near 
bankruptcy 1983 heavy corporate sponsorship the 1990s: 
What long, strange trip been. 

early years reflected its countercultural roots. May 
1971, All Things Considered went the air with kaleidoscopic 
account raucous antiwar demonstration Washington. “In 
the top the news,” announcer Robert Conley declared, 
“the crush, catcalls, flux, and flow the demonstrations Wash- 
ington against the war Southeast Asia.” the segment NPR 
reporter interviewed young man who was trying elude the 
police. Demonstrator: “All the pigs came running out and just 
spraying mace and grabbing people and they just got them all 
over the side and was over fast started.” NPR: “Were 
they careful about who they maced?” Demonstrator: “No, no, 
there was priest there saw they were macing them the 
back, you know, which dig” 

The war ended, but the 1970s remained tumultuous decade 
for NPR, part because its funding was insecure. The operation 
was torn strife and debate: Would NPR practice advocacy jour- 
nalism objective journalism? Would focus hard news 
culture and “human interest” stories? But these battles were ac- 
companied growing professionalism and technical sophisti- 
cation. the mid 1970s, NPR was producing Options Educa- 
tion, hour-long reports from around the country; and 1980 
produced thirteen-part series called Question Place, which 
explored the work W.E.B. Bois, Simone Beauvoir, Michel 
Foucault, and other intellectual heavyweights. 1978, NPR broad- 


high-shine, dog-bone-shaped, black desk. What not black and 
white are the four television sets suspended above the copy desk: 
the color radiant, the reception immaculate. The newsroom 
airy with light from windows overlooking the Potomac. order- 
ly. quiet. sleek and efficient. 

What produced here also sleek and efficient. Nothing 
seems left chance whim. Here Richard Curtis, managing 
editor for graphics and photography, describing what aims 
for: “We are trying achieve very simple presentation, but 
with quality urgency. This reflects the content the sto- 
ries. The writing very clear and straightforward. try get 
that urgency our 
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cast the Senate 
hearings 
Panama Canal 
treaty, which gave 
enormous boost 
its ratings and 
prestige. Through- 
out the 1970s, 
management 
waged series 
logistical, political, 
tles that greatly ex- 
panded listenership. 
his book Made 
Possible James Ledbetter notes that “By 1977, approxi- 
mately percent the U.S. population could receive NPR 
station signal remarkable achievement less than decade.” 

moment reckoning arrived 1983, when nearly went 
bankrupt. outside audit revealed that NPR was $6.5 million 
the red and determined that “NPR may unable continue 
Disclosures regarding shoddy business practices led 
the resignation president, Frank Mankiewicz. But NPR was 
saved massive appeal listeners, and series loans 
from the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

Despite its financial difficulties, NPR continued thrive the 
late 1970s and 1980s. 1979, introduced Morning Edition, ab- 
breviated version Things Considered; nurtured stars 
like Nina Totenberg and Cokie Roberts; and provided eclec- 
tic range programming that attempted satisfy its con- 
stituency well-educated, relatively affluent listeners. But finan- 
cial considerations prompted, large part, federal cutbacks 
public radio funding forced NPR rely, considerable ex- 
tent, corporate and foundation funding. Ledbetter notes that, 
the late 1980s, “nearly third news budget came from 
approximately thirty companies and foundations for specified 
programming.” Ledbetter points out the potential for conflicts 
interests this situation, but suggests that NPR had little choice 
but take the money, and that some surprisingly good journal- 
ism comes out well. 

NPR remains solid and reliable, occasionally brilliant, and its 
best reporters including Peter Overby, Margot Adler, John Mc- 
Chesney, Sylvia Poggioli superb work. its credit, the net- 
work has maintained its commitment both foreign coverage 
and coverage the American interior. numbers are impres- 
sive: serves fifteen million listeners 620 public radio stations 
and the Internet. But its programming characterized 
creeping blandness. the mid 1990s, former NPR producer, Ira 
Glass, proposed quirky new program that eventually became 
This American Life. But NPR failed see the merit idea, 
and soon landed with the competition, Public Radio Interna- 
tional. This American Life, course, became the most celebrated 
radio show the last decade. handling Glass and his 
show points certain stodginess the network, bias against 
innovation. NPR remains class act, but some sixties-style ideal- 
ism and spontaneity hurt. S.S. 


Adler, McChesney, Overby, and Poggioli 
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Marjorie and 
Albert Scardino 


Interesting Lives 


hen Scardino left his hometown, Savannah, after high 
school, thought was for good. But after college, grad 

school and few jobs journalism, wound back home, 
and with money culled from friends and relatives started small weekly 
that took the local powers that be. was improbable recipe for 
Pulitzer Prize-winning newspaper. 

1984, when and his wife and publisher, Marjorie, found out that 
their Georgia Gazette had won the prestigious award, the paper was half- 
million dollars debt. The twelve-person staff was less than half the size 
had been four years earlier. joked that the prize money would just 
about pay for airfare for the two pick the award and return home. 

was the first time twenty years that the award for editorial writing 
went weekly, and made them local celebrities for brief time, wel- 
come respite from the reception they usually received from neighbors. 

From its founding 1978, the 3,000-circulation Gazette had managed 
anger most the establishment, with pieces subjects like 
the misuse tax-free bonds finance the construction dentists’ of- 
fices, and local prostitution. Canceled subscriptions and contract 
losses resulted. Scardino won the Pulitzer for series editorials that, 
among other things, exposed fraud the state labor commissioner. That 
sort reporting tends make powerful enemies, and the Scardinos had 
their share. The newspaper folded under the weight its debts 1985. 

went continue his career journalism The New York Times for 
while, and Marjorie went career with The Economist, where she worked 
her way She now Pearson media group, British publish- 
ing firm (the only female c.e.o. top 100 firms). now writes the oc- 
casional piece commentary and, among other pursuits, directs soccer club. 

Marjorie Scardino has reputation for being publicity-shy and insists 
that “our lives are not interesting.” For two people who have tried their 
hands the shrimping business, journalism, filmmaking, press relations 
for Mayor David Dinkins New York, publishing, the law, and rodeo bar- 
rel racing, claim that’s hard believe. 


ESPN: Home Field 
for Sports Addicts 


‘Would people watch?’ 

the largest cable network, and 
today there are million viewers 


began mere “what if” the mind Bill Ras- 
mussen, former hockey public relations man. 
What there were twenty-four-hour sports 
news network? Would people watch? Would 
there enough fans, and would they that fanatic? 

With the financial support Getty Oil, Rass- 
mussen purchased time cable satellite and 
built low-rent studio Bristol, Connecticut. And 
September 1979, ESPN began, with these first 
words: “if fan, what you'll see the next 
minutes, hours and days, may convince you 
gone sports heaven.” 

the time, the all-sports, all-the-time network 
had its skeptics. Some media analysts predicted that 
ESPN would never turn profit because cable would 
fade away, and viewers had limited appetite for 
sports. Those within ESPN worried that the network 
had rights the NFL, NHL, MLB, college foot- 
ball. launch day, they started with “Sports 
Recap” show and followed with the slow-pitch 
softball world series. The next day they 
started their coverage with scintillating hurling 
match. The future was definitely uncertain. 

rocky start helped develop its identity. Sud- 
denly, there were more than three sports baseball, 
basketball, and football the world. Now there 
was volleyball, cycling, Australian rules football, ping- 
pong, sailing, professional bowling, and even tractor 


STEVEN SHEPARD NAMED 


NOTES FROM THE DARTBOARD: 
THE FERRARO TEST 


on 


Gloria Cooper, 
September/October 1984 


the rules campaign eti- 


quette for the two-gender ticket 
were settled the principals with 
viable dispatch, the rules journalistic 
etiquette this uncharted season are 


being written the press day day. the mean- 


time, our readers’ candidates for Darts roll in. Was U.S. 


News World Report guilty subliminal sexism 


November/December 2001 


pulls. Sure, this was the only kind tape 
ESPN could get, but also opened the 
door the vast arena sport. Lack 
good tape also meant dead air time that 
needed filled. Talented sports 
journalists breezily filled the time 
talking about their favorite athlete, spar- 
ring with each other over contested 
play, and clearly having lot fun. The 
anchors’ wit, sarcasm, and encyclopedic 
knowledge sports defined ESPN. 

1984, was reaching 28.5 million 
homes, more than any other cable net- 
work. (Rasmussen had left then, 
eased out ESPN executives. feel 
good about what accomplished 
says.) 

Anchors like Dan Patrick and Keith 
Olbermann became famous for their 
on-screen humor and spontaneity. 
hockey goal was “biscuit the bas- 
ket.” shot was “from way downtown bang!” 
phenomenal player merely fire, but “en fuego.” in- 
jured player? “He pulled his own, hope,” said Ol- 
bermann. listed day day, but then again, aren't all?” 
said Patrick. 

the network got more access more footage, gained pop- 
ularity. Sports media exploded. growth luckily coincided 
with the boom cable television, but ESPN was also instrumental 
revolutionizing sports coverage. There was new level fan- 
dom. “SportsCenter,” the nightly sports news roundup, became ad- 
dictive sports enthusiasts. One woman even named ESPN 
co-defendant divorce case, charging that the network de- 
stroyed her marriage offering too much sports coverage her 
obsessed husband. Athletes watched, too, tuning see their 
sudden-death overtime goal, eleventh-inning, game-winning dou- 
ble, elaborate touchdown dance made the highlights. 

ESPN finally got the major contracts NHL, NFL, MLB, and col- 
lege football. But also went beyond the big games cover the 
early rounds the NCAA, the NFL draft, and boxers’ weigh-ins. 
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Stuart Scott and Dan Patrick SportsCenter set 


started the continuous on-screen scoreboard. snagged the best in- 
terviews. And undoubtedly has the best campaigns. 
mockumentary-style commercials show “real life” the office: Yan- 
kees ace pitcher Roger photocopies signs the copi- 
er; boxer Evander Holyfield whips raw-egg shakes for the kids 
the day-care center; and ESPN anchor Dan Patrick gets serenade 
‘Charge!’ from NBA star Grant Hill, the piano man. The com- 
mercials exemplify ESPN: smart, hip, funny, and obsessed with sports. 

Now, more than twenty years since its birth, ESPN reaches 
nearly million homes. has nineteen international and six do- 
mestic television networks including ESPN2, which airs extreme 
sports and some original fare, like ping pong and tractor 
pulls; and ESPN Classic, for fans who just can't let the 1986 World 
Series die. And don't forget ESPN Radio, ESPN.com, ESPN: The 
Magazine, and the ESPN Zone restaurants. ESPN remains cash 
cow for its principal owner, Disney, raking hundreds millions 
dollars yearly. The twenty-four-hour sports network once 
thought doomed has made it. home run, touch- 
down, slam dunk. And certainly fuego. 


BUSINESS WEEK NEWSPAPERS ADOPT STANDARD ADVERTISING FORMAT 


when applied the vice-presidential nominee the adjectives 
“trim” and “frosted blond”? No, course not but some 
readers, least, the latter phrase came uncomfortably close 
the unforgivable noun. Did the Tri-City Herald, the state 
Washington, and other newspapers around the country, reinforce 
double standard printing report the campaign kick- 
off that mentioned black-and-white plaid frock? Techni- 
cally, perhaps until one recalls the startling scoop network 
news that, for his San Francisco acceptance speech, Mondale 
would wearing gray worsted Ralph Lauren. Did the cross 
the line when solicited opinions about coiffure from 
proprietors celebrity salons? Probably though the Darts 
Laurels editor herself admits musing how she might look 
Gerry wedge; besides, the feature had the grace include re- 
buke from the famous Kenneth, who impatiently told the re- 
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porter, think got get past this stuff Why 
one ever asks about George hairstyle?” 

Given the unprecedented challenge the news media, 
seems us, the moment least, that Darts this fruitful new 
category are most usefully professional breaches more 
serious kind. the prurient cartoon Danby the Providence 
Evening Bulletin, for instance, which showed the waving campaign 
couple rejecting each sexual advances sotto voce ex- 
change; the nudge-and-wink tagline Peoria Journal Star edi- 
torial underscoring the political wisdom having the two nominees 
stump opposite geographical directions: “Mrs. Mondale might not 
mind that either.” short, not much the thoughtless the 
tasteless and crude; not much the insensitive the down- 
right mean. any event, prudence alone suggests husband our 
supply Darts. It's only early August, after 
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Wake 


March 16, 1985, Terry Anderson, chief Mid- 

dle East correspondent for The Associated 

Press, was kidnapped Moslem West Beirut. 
Anderson was dropping off young friend, 
photographer, when armed men burst into his vehicle. 
“Get one the men shouted. will shoot. will 
shoot.” Anderson was thrown into the back seat 
green Mercedes and covered with blanket, which 
point the passenger the front seat informed him: 
“Don't worry. political.” “Anderson, you stupid 
thought himself. “You're deep, deep 
And was: was the beginning ordeal that 
would endure for nearly seven years. 

“Grim, terrible years/in subterranean cells,” Ander- 
son wrote during his captivity. pawn evil hyp- 
ocrites/passed from hand hand/across the Muslim 
archipelago/taped and bagged like/some dead meat, 
despised.” Anderson had been kidnapped the 
ian-backed Hezbollah. and several other hostages 
were forced endure beatings, humiliations, and vile 
food and were confined tiny, dark, squalid cells. 
was moved more than twenty times, but kept his 
sanity reading books and magazines, studying 
French and Arabic, and creating elaborate fantasies. 
And wrote poems: long for life fiercely/and 
wake chains.” 

December 1991, woke freedom, and 
was delivered into the hands his Lebanese wife and 
their young daughter, whom had never met. the 
years following his release, Terry Anderson never lost 
his passion for journalism; became journalism 
professor Ohio University. Six months after his re- 
lease, Time reporter asked him felt rancor to- 
ward his captors. Anderson replied: have any 
need for pray for them. wish them ill 
their lives. life very, very busy full joy. 
The world fresh and bright and beautiful.” 


The New New Yorker 


Newhouse buys the magazine; 
Tina Brown reshapes 
Now it’s David Remnick’s turn 


May 1985, Newhouse the billionaire pro- 
prietor Advance Publications, purchased the 
venerable New Yorker. Two years later, William 

Shawn, The New editor for 
years, was summarily fired. Before departed, 


posted remarkable note the staff bulletin board: 


“My feelings this perplexed moment are too strong 

for wrote. “The New Yorker ... has been 

the gentlest magazines. Perhaps has also been 
the greatest, but that matters far less. What matters 
most that you and working together have tried 
constantly find and say what true love all 
you, and will love you long live.” 

Shawn, more than anyone else, was responsible for 
The New success. Hannah Arendt once referred 
“moral perfect pitch,” but was saint. 
could aloof and elitist, and exercised total con- 
trol over his staff. But greatest virtue was his be- 
lief editorial independence. gave his writers free- 
dom, and they took full advantage it. 


assigning stories, Shawn was guided not 
ket research pleas from advertisers, but 
passions and instincts, which led him quirky and 
litically unorthodox directions. had perfect eye 


for matching writers and subjects: Arendt Eich- 
mann; Jonathan Schell Vietnam; John McPhee 


Editors: William Shawn (top), Tina Brown, David Remnick 


NEWSDAY’S MURRAY KEMPTON WINS PULITZ| 


From WHEN THE GOVERNMENT TELLS LIES 


Anthony Marro, March/April 1985 


starters, Stephen Hess probably right. The Brook- 
Institution scholar, who has studied both Wash- 
ington reporters and government press operations, says 
that most government spokespersons don't like lie. For 
one thing, telling the truth official U.S. government poli- 
cy. For another, they prefer telling the truth. lie, says, 
“fail play fair with reporters and the public, di- 
minish their self-esteem, and complicate their work.” 

But complications and crises are the essence government, and try- 
ing put the best face sensitive situation also part the job. Polit- 
ical posturing, face-saving, honest error, bad judgment, and legitimate na- 
tional security concerns also play role, and so, different degrees dif- 
ferent administrations, arrogance, deceit, disregard for the public, high- 
handedness, and attempts cover stupidity and criminal conduct. The 
result that reporters have come accept some level deception part 
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THE BROTHERS 


phenomenon American life that nobody knows 
who Newhouse Roy Cohn once quipped. Since the 
1970s, Newhouse along with his 
brother Donald has quietly presided 
over media empire. Advance Publica- 
tions, whose value estimated several 
billion dollars, includes magazines such 
The New Yorker, Vanity Fair, Vogue, Self, 
Details, and Brides, and newspapers like 
the Portland Oregonian, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, and the Newark Star Ledger. 
The brothers simply took over the family 
business when their father, Newhouse 


New Pine Barrens; Jervis Anderson Harlem; Mark Singer 
court buffs; Paul Brodeur asbestos; name but few. 

Shawn was replaced Robert Gottlieb, who tinkered with the 
magazine but essentially kept formula intact. Under Got- 
tlieb, circulation rose but advertising pages declined; the maga- 
zine reportedly lost million year. Newhouse apparently de- 
cided that The New Yorker needed shock therapy. 1992 
hired the British editor Tina Brown replace Gottlieb. Brown had 
recently done wonders for another Newhouse magazine, Vanity 
Fair, which she revitalized through combination fawning 
celebrity coverage, expensive photography, and name dropping. 
The literary world was stunned Brown's hiring. 

Brown, who edited the magazine until 1998, left mixed legacy. 
She angered her critics hiring the comedian Roseanne Barr 
“guest maintaining personal publicist, and insisting 
that stories timely rather than timeless, which had been 
credo. But Brown was always more complex figure than her crit- 
ics acknowledged. She improved The New design in- 
corporating photographs, and hiring top artists like Edward 


the routine, and expect, Hess delicately phrases it, “less 
than full candor” the part their government. 

fact, Washington reporters over the years have had deal 
with steady barrage deceptions, half-truths, and outright lies 
deceptions about national security operations that were sensi- 
tive that they probably have published the information 
even they had been able obtain it, and deceits petty that 
they wondered why anyone would bother lie the first place. 

There was the time 1966 that Lyndon Johnson claimed that 
one his great-great-grandfathers had died the Alamo (not 
true), and the time that the White House claimed that Tri- 
cia wedding cake had been based old family recipe 
(it apparently had been created White House chef). 

There was the time 1954 when Henry Cabot Lodge, ambas- 
sador the UN, described fighting Guatemala revolt 
Guatemalans against despite the fact the uprising 
was being orchestrated, large part, Frank Wisner, the deputy 
director for plans for the CIA. There was the time 1981 when the 
Reagan administration released white paper Central America 
that attributed authorship key documents several guerrilla 
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Sr. died; runs the magazines, Donald the newspapers. They pre- 
fer see themselves merely businessmen and, indeed, for 
many years their products were predictable; but recent years 
the newspapers have steadily improved. 
Their empire got major boost 1990 
when emerged victorious fierce 
legal battle with the IRS, saving the 
company hundreds millions dol- 
lars. The Newhouse brothers have un- 
usual work habits: likes arrive his 
Manhattan office and usually talks 
Donald, already his Newark office 
before the sun rises, which seems ap- 
propriate for press lords who endeavor 
remain the shadows. S.S. 


Sorel and Art Spiegelman. Many the articles she published were 
instantly forgettable, but her best pieces hold for the ages: Cyn- 
thia Ozick Anne Frank; Philip Gourevitch the Rwandan geno- 
cide; and Mark reportage from Salvador, “The Truth 
which took the entire issue December 1993, 
and stands crowning achievement the Brown years. 

the summer 1998, Brown announced that she was leaving 
The New Yorker for rival media conglomerate, where she would 
create and edit new magazine called Talk. Her replacement 
David Remnick, prodigiously gifted New Yorker staff writer (and 
former Washington Post reporter) who had written some the 
finest profiles the Brown era. Under Remnick, The New Yorker 
has regained much its old elegance and seriousness; has 
given vast number well-written, well-reported pieces, 
many which cater baby-boom concerns: money, health, rock 
music. But there something cold and cautious about his New 
Yorker. impresses, but rarely startles. “The New Yorker 
longer kind secular religion,” Hendrik Hertzberg wrote 1989, 
two years after Shawn departed. “It merely S.S. 


FOR LIFELONG INSIGHTFUL REPORTING URBAN ISSUES... 


leaders who clearly had not written them. There was the time, 
during the Bay Pigs invasion, when the government lied say- 
ing that the bombings were being conducted defectors from 
own air force. 

There was the time televised debate last October when 
President Reagan insisted that more people were receiving food 
stamps than ever before (actually the number had dropped 
about 400,000 since had become president), and when Walter 
Mondale claimed that Reagan had sought “terminate” hous- 
ing program for the elderly (in fact, the Reagan administration had 
made major cuts the program, but tried abolish it). 

There was the time that John Mitchell, the former attorney 
general, was indicted for lying about Watergate, the time that 
Richard Helms, the former head the CIA, was indicted for lying 
about Chile, and the time that Rita Lavelle, former official with 
the Environmental Protection Agency, was indicted for lying 
about the handling toxic waste. 

There was the time that Ron Nessen, President press sec- 
retary, began response question saying “To tell you the 
truth only overwhelmed sarcastic applause. 


Anthony Lukas 


Deconstructing Power 


hen was young reporter the Baltimore Sun 
the late Anthony Lukas wrote 1973, 
“Scotty Reston was the wanted when 
grew Lukas grew something different, outsider, 
maverick, man who believed that journalists ought de- 
construct power and privilege. talk before group Nie- 
man fellows 1978, Lukas urged them write about the 
“power relationships which exist society large” opposed 
those that pertain “quadrennial biennial struggles that 

Lukas began his career the belly the establishment, 
covering the Congo and India for The New York Times. 1968, 
won Pulitzer for “The Two Worlds Linda 
which chronicled the downward trajectory young woman 
whose life began the affluent suburbs Connecticut and 
ended the hippie squalor New East Village, where 
she was beaten death along with her boyfriend. Later, Lukas 
clashed with his editors the Times felt they manipu- 
lated his coverage the Chicago Conspiracy trial 1969-70 
and was instrumental founding the antiestab- 
lishment journalism review MORE, which contributed 
superb essays and profiles. 

Lukas left the Times the early 1970s dedicate himself 
book writing, his true forte. His book Nightmare, which 
emerged from series lengthy pieces for The New York 
Times Magazine, harrowing account the Nixon years. 
After years obsessive research and interviewing, Lukas pub- 
lished Common Ground, panoramic tale wrench- 
ing busing crisis and magisterial history the city itself. 
garnered him second Pulitzer 1986. Lukas spent most 
the 1990s writing Big Trouble, sprawling tale class warfare 
turn the century Idaho. June 1997, shortly after fin- 
ished the book, Lukas, who had spent decades battling de- 
pression, took his own life. “His death incredible waste,” 
his friend and MORE colleague Richard Pollak wrote The 
Nation, “but remains role model with few 
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Fox network launched; 
Cable growth follows adds 
news and sports his tabloid approach 


her turned Pee Wee Herman and said, love 
wrote The Globe and Mail October 
1986, reviewing the launch The Late Show 
Starring Joan Rivers. “Elton John revealed that 
dresses modestly home. David Lee Roth bent over and 
shook his thick tush the audience departed.” may 
have seemed like humble beginnings. But with that thick 
shake, the Fox television network began. 

From this first hour programming his new station, Rupert 
Murdoch already the owner mini media empire that in- 
cluded his hometown Australian papers, The Sun and The Times 
London, and the New York Post hoped create fourth 
television network. Cher and Pee Wee Herman didn't necessarily 
spell instant success, but was just one step closer the ulti- 
mate goal total world domination. Correction: total media 
domination. Fifteen years later, just feels like the former. 

The Arrogant Aussie, one biography Murdoch titled, 
started his network with six independent television stations 
top U.S. markets New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dallas, and Houston. Already schooled the ways 
media acquisition, Murdoch collected more and more televi- 
sion stations. quickly beefed his programming, and just 
three years later, Fox like was its way turning 
the Big Three into the Big Four. 

The Tabloid Baby, another biography titled, and his Fox 
Broadcasting Company now own thirty-two television stations and 
boast hit shows like The Simpsons, The X-Files, and Ally McBeal. 
Murdoch, who never really abandoned his tabloid style (epito- 


EXPLOSION SPACE SHUTTLE 


From NASA AND THE SPELLBOUND PRESS 


William Boot, July/August 1986 


ASA was until January generally 

seen the press exemplary fed- 
eral agency the one that put men the 
moon without major cost overruns while 
the Pentagon was squandering billions. But 
scramble scrutinize the space agency 
after the shuttle disaster, news organizations 
have shattered pristine image, uncovering evidence 
that the agency was long aware problems with the 
rings; that rejected Thiokol engineers’ launch-eve scrub 
recommendation; that downplayed O-ring problems for 
the sake maintaining unrealistically brisk launch sched- 
ule; and that cut corners safety number other 
ways lower costs while the same time wasting billions 
dollars through mismanagement. 
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Murdoch Expands 


: i 


Global Empire 


mized the 1983 headline his New York Post: HEADLESS BODY TOP- 
LESS BAR) also introduced When Animals Attack, Temptation Island, and 
America’s Most Wanted. fact, 1999, Fox received the Silver Sewer 
award, bestowed former U.S. education secretary William Bennett 
and Senator joe Lieberman programmers they see the nation’s 
worst cultural polluters. Fox won for “its tireless, tasteless, and ongoing 
efforts drag down network programming standards and for its cut- 
ting-edge contribution the coarsening our culture.” 

Perhaps looking upgrade its image perhaps just look- 
ing for more audience Fox took the cable world 1996. Fox 
News Channel, twenty-four-hour news network, rivals CNN and 
stays ahead another newcomer, MSNBC. often ac- 
cused having conservative (and Murdochian) slant, the pro- 
gram features respected newsmen like Brit Hume, and popular 
programs like The Factor. Fox Sports Net provides stiff 
competition ESPN. Completing the media empire the Fox 
Family Channel (though reportedly sold Disney). 
After only five years the industry, cable channels are avail- 
able more than 400 million subscribers. 

Every empire needs emperor. For Fox, that man Citizen Mur- 
doch. Born Melbourne, Australia, March 11, 1931, Murdoch went 
Oxford and studied economics. began amass his empire 
1952 when inherited The Adelaide News from his father, Mel- 
bourne publisher. (Murdoch has been grooming his thirty-something 
son, Lachlan, take over when retires. the meantime, sev- 
enty, the expectant father fifth child with his third 
1954, Murdoch took control News Ltd. (later News first, 
focused becoming newspaper baron. But 1985, became 
US. citizen, and started uncoiling his tentacles into television, film, 
book publishing, and cable, where found his true success. 

Like most emperors, Murdoch not loved all his subjects. 
“When you work for Rupert Murdoch you not work for com- 
pany chairman chief executive: you work for Sun King,” wrote 


Was the press remiss not scenting the rot sooner and un- 
covering time avert disaster? Space reporters tend bri- 
dle the question (“People are very quick criticize hind- 
Thomas who covered the space program for The 
Washington Post, says acidly) and answer with sharp “No!” 
was not their fault, the reporters say, that whistle-blowers 
came forward with dirt about the O-rings; without whistle- 
blower help, uncovering the O-ring danger would have been 
about fortuitous finding needle haystack without 
even knowing that they should have been searching for one. 

Asker, who covers NASA for The Houston Post, draws 
analogy between space correspondents and police officers. 
“There are lot more policemen than reporters across the coun- 
try, and expect them catch all the criminals,” says. 

narrow sense, these defenses may justified. Space re- 
porters are indeed small cadre. Few them cover the shuttle 
full-time. And NASA, close-knit bureaucracy, was not exactly 
rife with whistle-blowers before the accident. (Richard Cook, who 
recently spent seven months space-agency budget analyst, 
calls NASA “an agency yes 
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Andrew Neil his autobiography, Full Disclosure. Murdoch has 
been controversial. His media cross-pollination blatant. cel- 
ebrates his television accomplishments his newspapers. 
sticks his nose into politics. And sticks his politics into his 
news. has been known for being egomaniacal, ruthless, ambi- 
tious, and wickedly smart. 

also very, very successful. Fox has indeed become fourth 
network, the first new national television network since ABC start- 
1951. cable networks are clawing the ratings scale. 
And don't forget ownership Twentieth Century Fox 
films, HarperCollins book publishing, and even the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. come long way from Cher and Pee Wee Herman. 
Total world domination may just around the corner. 


AMILY SELLS LOUISVILLE GANNETT... 


But dwell such excuses diverts attention from major 
flaws shuttle coverage until January shortcomings that 
have some bearing the Challenger disaster. News organiza- 
tions, which tended assume that the spacecraft was relatively 
safe, nagged NASA about launch delays while paying little heed 
growing list danger signs, from fuel leaks failing brakes 
engine accidents. They tended assume that NASA was rea- 
sonably well run, despite much evidence the contrary. Dazzled 
the space image technological brilliance, space re- 
porters spared NASA the scrutiny that might have im- 
proved chances averting tragedy through hard-hitting inves- 
tigations drawing wandering attention the issue 
shuttle safety. 

There also the small matter press gullibility the early 
days, when the shuttle grew from gleam eye into 
costly test vehicle. The shuttle seems, retrospect, have been 
one the biggest con jobs recent memory craft without 
clear purpose sold NASA the basis wildly optimistic 
cost and performance projections. The press, infatuated man- 
in-space adventure, was easy mark. 
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Randy Shilts 


Cared 


1982, Randy Shilts, reporter for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, began writing about new disease that had 
already infected several hundred people the US. 
The plague was its infancy, but the establishment 
evinced little interest disease that was stalking ho- 
mosexuals. Shilts was the first reporter the story and 
stayed with until 1987, when published And The 
Band Played On, which did for AIDS what Upton 
The Jungle did for public health. “Any good reporter could 
have done this Shilts once remarked. “But think 
the reason did it, and one else did, because gay. 
was happening people cared about and loved.” 

Shilts grew Illinois, where his father was 
the John Birch Society; teenager, Shilts 
founded local chapter the Young Americans for 
Freedom. But the Vietnam war was raging, and Shilts 
soon found himself the counterculture. 

1972 came out the closet. 1981, was hired 
the Chronicle, which gave him the freedom needed 
pursue the AIDS story and the time needed write 
And The Band Played On, which was initially rejected 
fifteen publishers. The book, harrowing chronicle the 
first years the epidemic, was blunt excoriation the 
Reagan administration, the medical establishment, and the 
gay community itself. 

1987, the very day Shilts turned the manu- 
script, tested positive for HIV. But kept working 
and writing and speaking and agitating. 1993, pub- 
lished Conduct Unbecoming, sweeping history gays 
and lesbians the U.S. military. the end his life, 
which came February 17, 1994, remained voice 
conscience. Six months before his death, Shilts outlined 
his future plans Garry Wills: “What will looking 
for social issue that needs covered,” Shilts 
said. have always tried write about things that 
would not get written about it. don't 
need fifth Elizabeth Taylor 
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Gary Dare 


Media stake out rendezvous 
with model; sex lives politicians 
become popular news subjects 


ollow around. care. anybody wants put 
tail me, ahead. very bored.” 

Gary Hart, candidate for the 1988 Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination, may have claimed indifference the in- 
tense media scrutiny his private life, quoted The New York Times 
Magazine the spring 1987. The press did scrutinize, however, and the 
public was far from indifferent his behavior. was disgusted it. 

The Miami Herald aggressively staked out D.C. townhouse 
and spotted him stepping out with model Donna Rice Friday, May 
led its Sunday edition with the headline HART HAS RELATIONSHIP WITH 
“The next day the Herald confirmed that Hart and Rice had 
earlier spent two days together aboard yacht called Monkey Busi- 
ness. media feeding frenzy began. But that evening WBZ-TV 
Boston found overnight poll that, three one margin, New 
Hampshire voters said the media shouldn't reporting 
sex lives all. Gallup confirmed the finding, with two-thirds their 
sample saying that the coverage was 

Yet people read it. was the unmaking presidential candi- 
date, and the making new era tension between the public and 
the press. 

Gary 1988 presidential campaign had been saturated from 
the beginning the complexities media politics electronic 


SINGLETON BUYS DENVER POST, BEGIN 


From THE MYTH THE GREAT 
COMMUNICATOR 


Elliot King and Michael Schudson, 
November/ December 1987 


cantly lower than those other 


presidents, the press reported 
Reagan was unusually magnetic and 
lar. The media took 
popular. The media took 
popularity for granted 

plain away low polls Reagan was 


popular but the economy was the downturn; Reagan was 
popular but his policies were not well liked; Reagan was pop- 
ular but.... 

Since the polls provided evidence for popularity, 
how did the press arrive its judgment? How did happen that 
the press was, Elizabeth Drew later said, cowed pre- 
sumed popularity (as was the Congress)? few possibilities come 
mind. 

Might that Reagan had been communicator not 
much speaking radio the general public but es- 
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age. Hart himself started it: His fluid evocation the original 
media-political darling, John Kennedy, helped the young sena- 
tor get tabbed the odds-on front-runner win the nomination. 
His April 13, 1987 candidacy announcement only drew the press 
closer, though not exactly the way intended. The speech 
was ethical call arms, ringing moral denunciation the 
perfidies the outgoing Reagan administration and phrased 
such self-righteous cadences that many reporters felt like fresh 
bait had been dangled front them. Gary Hart says better 
than the rest us? There were lingering issues from his 1984 pres- 
idential run: the discovery that his name had once been Hart- 
pence, and that his biography had once shaved year off his age. 
And then there were the years-old rumors about what was po- 
litely termed 

Hart felt blindsided. For him the question morality was one 
political issues: U.S. involvement the brutal Contra insur- 
gency; abuses the military-industrial complex; corrupt unac- 
countability with public funds. felt himself swept world 
his hero JFK would hardly have recognized: the era the press 
handing out free passes politicians who delighted them was 
over. withdrew from the race before the week was out. 

This was uncharted territory. The picture Donna Rice 
plunked down Gary lap that compromised his political 
stock once and for all was published first, not some august 
publication with Post, Times, Globe its title, but scandal 
sheet, The National Enquirer. The scandal was portent 
much more dramatic one come some eleven years later 
when the Enquirer occasionally drove coverage the Monica 
Lewinsky affair, and the passion for the blood philan- 
dering public officials never seemed rise anywhere near that 
the official commentators the press. 


~ 


THE PHOTO: Gary Hart and Donna Rice 
pictured the National Enquirer June 1987 


COMPETITION THAT ENDS JOINT OPERATING AGREEMENT WITH ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


tablishing genial relations face-to-face with the Washington 
political and media establishment? Newsweek (November 17, 
1980) reported that Carter and the Washington establishment 
hated each other. contrast (Newsweek, December 1980), 
Reagan was said have swept the city’s “glitterati” off their 
feet his first post-election visit. U.S. News reported 
March 1981, that many reporters the White House press 
corps liked the new president, even though they did not 
along with his conservative politics. Steven account 
first hundred days the April 26, 1981, New York 
Times Magazine held that official Washington had been capti- 
vated affability. Did Washington society includ- 
ing the Congress and the media project its personal liking 
Reagan onto the American public? 

did electoral victory overwhelm Washington? 
Reagan picked just over half the votes cast 1980, but his 
margin over Carter was impressive (51 41), with John Anderson 
gathering most the rest. Today, few observers see the election 
vote confidence Reagan the man his policies (near- 
four out five Reagan voters supported him because 
poor performance, according November 17, 1980, 
Newsweek account). But the press, perhaps overawed Rea- 
electoral success buffaloed the Reagan administra- 
tion’s talk “mandate,” began believe that was. 
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was Reagan just enormously effective manager the 
press and the Congress? His stunning victory his budget bat- 
tle with Congress May 1981 may have carried its own aura with 
it. That victory was due part Republican majority the 
Senate and the Republican/conservative Democrat alignment 
the House. But also owed lot ability establish 
good working relationship with Congress, and his assiduous 
wining and dining the Congress, something all the more im- 
pressive for its contrast the Carter years. Reagan proved skill- 
ful old-fashioned “bargaining” politics with few new-fangled 
micro-management twists. 

might that Reagan mobilized highly affluent and ef- 
ficient right wing American politics, one that wrote letters and 
sent telegrams and turned public meetings when legislators 
visited their constituents? Did the Congress mistake committed 
support for Reagan for general public approval and 
then transmit this sense the media? 

was there enormous subconscious desire Washing- 
ton for the president succeed after string failed presi- 
dencies desire that Washington projected onto the Amer- 
ican people? 

Whatever the reasons, the buzz Washington about the skills 
the Great Communicator, powerfully amplified the news 
media, helped establish myth truth. 
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James Batten 


Civic Journalism 


hen Jim Batten was named c.e.o. Knight Ridder 1988, 
many journalists were cheering. was editor real 

editor and was also serious thinker about issues fac- 
ing journalism and democracy. Known some “Gentleman Jim,” 
was greatly admired his staff Knight Detroit Free Press and 
Charlotte Observer, where was executive editor for three years. 

1989 Batten endorsed the concept public journalism, 
which called for the press jettison the role “detached ob- 
server” and “help revive civic life and improve public dialogue.” 

Batten was supportive civic journalism projects and the 
work Jay Rosen, New York University scholar who provided the 
intellectual backbone for the movement. 

1989 lecture, Batten argued that “public issues become 
more complex, our private lives become ever busier, our ap- 
petites for self-indulgence grow seemingly without limit, one won- 
ders some days who really caring about the business. And 
who willing read about it. And act what they read.” Like 
Rosen, Batten believed that enough simply “report the 
newspapers had help make democracy work. Batten 
thought, for instance, that the press should “tackle head-on the 
American disgrace pathetically low voter turnout” and stop pre- 
tending that few dull op-ed pieces were akin substantial debate. 
Batten acted his beliefs: was member the Knight Founda- 
tion board when gave Rosen million-dollar grant, and urged 
the Pew Charitable Trusts fund public journalism, which did. 

could blunt about his shortcomings. 1990 
lecture, insisted that newsrooms had become overstocked with 
“journalistic transients who care little about the town the moment” 
because they were always fixated “the next (and bigger) For 
such individuals, said Batten, “there always the temptation make 
their byline files little more glittering the expense people and 
institutions they will never see again.’ died brain cancer 1995, 
the age fifty-nine. “Batten was probably the greatest the news 
executives who came from the ranks reporters,” says Jay Rosen. “He 
had extraordinary capacity for connecting with people, and moti- 
vating them. was leader the classic 
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The Rise and 


merged newspaper 
journalistic aspirations fade 
under corporate profit pressure 


John Knight decided sell public stock for 
the entity that, 1974, would become Knight Ridder 
become your Knight informed stock ana- 
lysts his first meeting with them. “As long have any- 
thing with it, are going run the newspapers.” 

Knight was concerned about the right issue, and for 
the next dozen years under his influence papers like The 
Philadelphia Inquirer and The Miami Herald flourished 
innovators and practicers quality journalism. The Rid- 
der merger turned the Miami-based corporation into 
national company, adding papers San Jose and St. Paul 
list that now totals thirty-two dailies. 

Knight died 1981, and never saw changes 
the management and the marketplace that brought 
what feared: undue influence the financial com- 


The Patriarch 


the last morning 

his life, June 16, 

John Knight shuffled 

into the office The 
Akron Beacon Journal, which 
had owned since 1933. Knight was 
empire had since grown include dozens papers 
around the country. made point reading them all 
every day. Scanning the front page the Beacon Journal 
that morning, Knight found something that displeased 
him, burst into the newsroom, exclaiming: “Who 
edits this newspaper?” What troubled him was subhead 
that read, “An old roadway with obsolete design which 
was fit into heavy industrial area.” Insisted Knight: 
that word fitted?” 

Born West Virginia 1894, Knight grew the 
business: his father owned the Beacon Journal, and 
passed along him the early years the Depres- 
sion. Few publishers, past present, bothered actu- 
ally write for the papers they owned, but Knight was 
the exception. For decades wrote weekly column, 
pounding out ancient typewriter. 

Shortly before his death, subordinates persuaded him 
create the Knight Foundation, which has since distrib- 
uted millions dollars worthy causes ranging from 
the Ohio ballet the United Negro College Fund 
public journalism the Columbia Journalism Review. 
Knight was detail man, and remained the end: 
the evening his death, the front page the Beacon 
Journal's late edition contained minuscule revision 
“fit” had been changed read —S.S. 
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Knight Ridder 


munity. philosophic successor was Jim Batten (story 
left) and leader the top management team that took com- 
mand 1988, Batten worked well with his chief operating offi- 
cer, Tony Ridder, family member whose background was the 
business side. But when Batten died prematurely brain cancer, 
the company lost its editorial anchor, and ongoing financial 
pressures drove away number top editors. These pressures 
helped Knight operating margin rise from 13.6 percent 
20.8 percent 2000. 

Ridder succeeded Batten and 1998 moved the 
company headquarters San Jose, where had previously been 
publisher the San Jose Mercury News, order close 
the creative energy Silicon Valley. the nineties rolled on, San 
Jose, became the most profitable Knight Ridder papers but 
then the bottom fell out Silicon Valley. And that meant cut- 
backs all over the paper, including the newsroom. That was too 
much for Mercury News publisher Jay Harris, who resigned rather 
than agree cuts. 

speech last spring the American Society Newspaper Ed- 
itors, about month after his resignation, Harris explained why 
quit after management meeting the budget needs. Har- 
ris told ASNE: “What troubled was that little attention 
was paid the consequences achieving ‘the number’ There was 
virtually discussion the damage that would done the 
quality and aspirations the Mercury News journalistic endeav- 


interests readers and share- 
holders are odds, which takes 
priority? When the interests 
the nation informed citizen- 
and the demands the share- 
holders for ever-increasing profits 
are odds, which takes priority?” 

Lauren Fine, media analyst 
for Merrill Lynch, was ques- 
tioned about Wall ex- 
pectations for newspaper prof- 
margins that time. they average the 20s, that enough? 
“Well, never enough, course,” Fine replied with admirable 
candor. “This Wall Street we're talking about.” 

And is. But there another way? certainly unlikely that 
most corporations are going change their behavior. But alterna- 
tive models for newspaper ownership exist. Dailies like 
Monde France and Mexico Jornada have long been run 
along cooperative lines. the The St. Petersburg Times 
owned the nonprofit Poynter Foundation. Widespread changes 
ownership structure probably won't take place anytime soon, but 
own guidelines: “Our historic mission, inform our communities, 
privilege [and] That requires that its journalism 
properly funded sets its future financial targets. 


asked these questions: “When the 


Tony Ridder 


NEIL SHEEHAN RETRACES VIETNAM WAR BRIGHT SHINING LIE 


From WHEN MBAs RULE THE NEWSROOM 


hen executive editor Michael Fancher 
his “1986 goals” for Seattle Times 
publisher Frank Blethen, sounded like 
other striving young organization man the 
fast track, fresh from the University Washing- 
ton with MBA hand. 


reorganization newsroom management, es- 
tablishing priorities for the development 
editors, and serving liaison with the circulation 
department help the Times meet its circulation goals. Forty 
percent the time, said, would spent coordinating the 
news role marketing and keeping the newsroom 
budget line. 

Nowhere the memo did Fancher talk about the news ei- 
ther overseeing the direction the coverage, par- 
ticipating news decisions, helping develop story ideas. 

Welcome the world the modern, corporate newspaper ed- 
itor, person who, likely not, going found office 
away from the newsroom bustle, immersed marketing surveys, 
organizational charts, budget plans, and memos management 
training. 

It’s not surprising that, corporations have extended their 
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the memo, Fancher talked about overseeing 


hold U.S. newspapers, the editors those newspapers 


begun behave more and more like the managers 


any other corporate entity. understandable, too, that 
age enthralled the arcana scientific business 
management and time when the percentage 

the population reading newspapers has declined 
newspaper executives have reshaped their newspapers 
the name better marketing, more efficient man- 
and improvement the bottom line. 
David Burgin, the editor The Dallas Times Herald, 
that newspapers have problem their 
hands because, survey after survey has shown, many younger 
people simply very interested reading newspapers. But 
deplores the growing dominance marketing managers. 

don't think editors are good powerful they were ten 
fifteen years ago,’ Burgin says. “The new power the industry 
the marketing director. want see more swashbuckling editors, 
like Ben Bradlee Bellows. But those days are dead. Now 
target marketing and target marketing and more 

Burgin adds, leading the homogenization American 
newspapers. They look alike. They feel alike. me-too journal- 
ism all over the country.” 

And many reporters including some who have been the 
business for less than dozen years say they already feel like 
relics profession that reminds them more and more IBM 
the insurance industry. 
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Clarence Page 
The Doors Opened 


hen Clarence Page was growing Ohio, the early 
years the civil rights revolution, his grandmother used 

say him: “Just prepare yourself, son, because someday 
the doors opportunity will open up.” She was right: 1969, Page 
was hired the Chicago Tribune the second black man work 
the newsroom its entire history. covered neighborhoods and 
the police and religion and rock music, and did some reporting from 
Africa 1976. After brief detour television, Page returned the 
Tribune 1984 columnist and editorial board member. Five years 
later won the Pulitzer Prize for Commentary. Today, from his base 
Washington Page one the most visible pundits the 
country. His column goes 150 papers, and frequent guest 
television chat shows, including The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer. 

African-American columnist, Page voice moderation. 
That can liability for someone who paid generate opinions. 
But makes virtue. Les Payne Newsday evokes the spirit 
Malcolm and Richard Wright; Stanley Crouch the Daily News 
keeps the ideas Ralph Ellison alive; and Thomas Sowell evokes the 
self-help philosophy Booker Washington. that context, 
Clarence Page calls mind Whitney Young Jr. voice rea- 
son and common sense amid the clamor. Studs Terkel calls Page “an 
antidote the banal, often mean-spirited, burblings race.” 

Page his best when writes personal essayist. His finest 
piece, Guilt: The Discreet Angst the 
appears his 1996 book, Showing Color: Impolite Essays Race 
and Identity. “Survivors’ Guilt” wrenching account the life and 
death his ex-wife, Leanita McClain, the first black editorial board 
member the Chicago Tribune, who committed suicide 1984 
the age thirty-two. essay incisive x-ray 
black middle class, and powerful rumination his own career tra- 
jectory. “After respectful month two mourning,” Page writes, 
“the newspaper asked fill her empty seat the 
editorial board. And accepted. inherited her column space, too. 
Little did know that the opportunity what wanted most 
life, which was write newspaper column, would come only after 
lost the person wanted most life, which was 
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Riding the Wave 


CNBC arrived the market headed 
toward record growth; many others 
joined in; but what now? 


was April 17, 1989, when the Consumer News and 
Business Channel, now known CNBC, went the 
air. That first day was bit rocky, reported the 
Los Angeles Times. The stock-market ticker stopped 
ticking for ten minutes. Wall Street correspondent Arthur 
Alpert forgot, but then remembered, put his lapel 
microphone. And, ironically, the program even 
seen Wall Street because CNBC have its Man- 
hattan cable outlet yet. took estimated $65 million 
launch the new financial news network. And that Mon- 
day morning, was looking like risky investment. 
Ten years later, looked visionary. 1989, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average was under 3,000 points. 1999, 
soared 10,000 for the first time. Everyone was in- 
vesting. Everyone was getting rich. And everyone was 
glued CNBC while sipping martinis hotel bars 
climbing stairMasters gyms across the country 
watching that ticker tape stream good news across the 
bottom the screen. 1989, twenty-four hours busi- 
ness news coverage may have sounded dull. But decade 
later, stocks and bonds and mutual funds were far from 
boring. Business was exciting. Sexy. CNBC and its market 
watchers Ron Insana, Mark Haines, Joe Kernen, and 
Maria Bartiromo (the “Money Honey”) became famous 


BILLIONS PAID OUT 


From THE WAR DRUGS 
AND THE ENLISTED PRESS 


Todd Gitlin, November/December 1989 


cold war over, long live the 
drug war the latest living- 
room war, declared Pres- 
ident Bush September 1989. 

Drugs like crack, heroin, and speed 
are, indisputably, scourge, cause 
great affliction for black communities 
particular. Journalists, like all citizens, 
scope the drug problem and 
the havoc wreaked it. But time 
when the press just starting clear its mind cold 
war attitudes, should take care not allow itself 
conscripted into new holy war. 

War is, course, the health the networks, and 
their promotion departments. Scenes from the battle- 
front play especially well. The drug war produces bang- 
bang and the most vivid pictures customers cruising 
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financial faces. the time Who Wants 
rhetorical question. Everyone did. The mar- 
ket went up. And again. CNBC was run- 
ning with the bulls. 

But wasn't just CNBC. Business news has 
exploded. 1988, there were 358 magazines 
about business and industry, according the 
Magazine Publishers America. There are now 
682 among them, Fortune, Business Week, 
Forbes, Fortune Small Business, Money, Smart- 
Money. 1998 alone, twenty-seven new busi- 
ness and finance magazines launched. News- 
papers expanded coverage dramatically. The 


Washington Post increased business staff size 
from eighteen the early 1980s eighty-one 
2000. Pages daily business coverage 
the Post increased from two twelve pages 
during that time. The Los Angeles Times in- 


creased staff from about twenty-five nine- 
ty, and went from seven daily business pages about sixteen. 

the twenty-four-hour business news business CNBC was 
joined CNNfn, which launched its own version 1995. Michael 
Bloomberg created business news wire service rival Reuters 
and Dow Jones 1990. 1993, Bloomberg Radio was born, which 
was soon followed the twenty-four-hour Bloomberg Television 
network 1994, and series Bloomberg business magazines. 
CNBC, CNNfn, and Bloomberg, course, all have corresponding 
Web sites. For this was also the decade the dot-com explosion, 
which bred its own batch magazines (eCompany Now, Business 
2.0, Red Herring, Wired, etc.) and new financial news Web site, 
TheStreet.com. 

was economic fairy-tale, and had have ending. The 
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and Herera CNC’s Business Center; Bartiromo (inset) 


news soaring stocks, successful start-ups, and buy, buy, buy, have 
been replaced this year with the news layoffs, recession, and 
sell, sell, sell. And where the market goes, the business news out- 
lets follow. CNBC cut about forty employees February. Business 
Web sites have all but all but disappeared. And business magazines 
once heavier than watermelons with pages are slimming down. 

The economy has changed. Yet the audience may hooked. “As 
the financial markets flip around like fresh-caught flounder the 
dock, viewership has wrote Robert Strauss 
the Los Angeles Times April. “The Nasdaq may down per- 
cent since Sept. 2000, but that same time period, the cable fi- 
nancial news Nielsen ratings are about percent. 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average hit its lows for the last two years 
the week March 19, audiences hit all-time highs.” 

Even when the news good, investors operate need 
know basis. even the market spirals, CNBC and all the oth- 
ers follow every step the way, hoping continue the busi- 
ness news bonanza that began decade ago. Only for the mo- 
ment they are running with the bears. 


S&L SCANDAL; MEDIA CRITICIZED FOR FAILING ALERT PUBLIC... 


the crack houses, trembling crack babies, cops going for the 
bust the hand-held camera shakes along behind. read the 
four-and-a-half-inch headline CBS's full-page September 
pushing week special reports the drug story. ONE NATION, 
UNDER SIEGE. “America war,’ the text declared. “And the enemy 
has already taken the streets.” 

secondary war frame concerns behind-the-scenes strategy: 
How will the war fought? Will the drug czar able rally his 
nobles and serfs? Kibitzing this kind was found abun- 
dance the evening news shows, The MacNeil/Lehrer News- 
Hour, the newsmagazines, and op-ed articles. Just after Presi- 
dent September address the nation, Peter Jen- 
nings asked only insider questions White House correspondent 
Brit Hume: “How profoundly does the president feel his 
bones?” “Will line behind czar Bennett?” and “Will there 
unqualified support?” 

Occasionally, television least public television has dug 
into the difficult question why more than million Americans have 
become addicted cocaine and crack. there some hollowness 
the heart our civilization that people stuff with drugs (as Robert 
Coles argued late August interview with Charlayne Hunter-Gault 
The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour)? our society, with its hunger 
for quick fixes, its allergy suffering, and its addiction fun, pecu- 
liarly susceptible drugs (after all, the major products advertised 
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nineteenth-century newspapers were patent medicines)? What con- 
nection, any, there between black youth unemployment and de- 
structive drug use? Are all illegal drugs equally dangerous? 

and large both the print and broadcast media, anything 
that happened more than deadline ago somebody 
watch, the saying goes ancient history, fit for textbooks, 
not news. What valid parallels can drawn between the Prohi- 
bition era and our own time? New York State has had sixteen 
years experience with draconian measures against drug sales, the 
so-called Rockefeller laws. With what consequences? 

Another way which the media could deepen their coverage 
the drug story would investigate how other countries deal 
with their drug What ever became drug legalization 
Great Britain? What can learned from the Dutch program de- 
criminalizing marijuana and hashish, emphasizing treatment, and of- 
fering new needles exchange for used needles? Why that 
where personal use drugs legal, the right wing shows lit- 
tle interest the issue and the anti-drug crusade led the left? 
And, crucially, the levels drug use and attendant violence are 
particularly high the United States, why should this be? 

Sometimes, watching repetitive footage murders, drug busts, 
and “record seizures” one gets the feeling that the so-called war 
drugs itself drug, keeping the populace high and the promoters 
business, serving keep terribly painful truths bay. 
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Peter 
the Ladder 


eter first crack running newspaper came the age 
nine his hometown Princeton, New Jersey. made 

type old typewriter for me, and sold for three cents 
once recalled. “Ever since, I've loved newspapers.” During high 
school, was copy boy for the Princeton Packet. Those early experi- 
ences journalism helped him rise chairman the board and c.e.o. 
Dow Jones Company, and publisher The Wall Street Journal. 

Kann that rare top management executive who actually has been 
working newsman the trenches, and brings that style the execu- 
tive suite. (“Easygoing works with his tie loosened and shirtsleeves 
rolled up,” Institutional Investor noted.) His entire career has been spent 
Dow Jones, first intern the Journal's San Francisco bureau, and 
reporter Pittsburgh and Los Angeles. Then came brilliant service 
Vietnam and Pulitzer 1972 for his coverage the India-Pakistan war. 

After twelve years Asia (he was the first publisher and editor 
The Asian Wall Street Journal), Kann began his astonishing rise the 
corporate ladder. The Economist called him “clever and interesting,” 
and the sort chief executive you mind sitting next 
dinner. But 1990, while still green publisher, Kann was present for 
the disastrous final purchase for $1.6 billion Telerate real-time 
news and data service for financial professionals which Dow Jones, 
turned out, was culturally unequipped run. Eight years later, 
they sold the distressed-sale price $510 million. reputa- 
tion took drubbing, and Wall Streeters wondered keep his job. 
lamented once. that because the company run journalists? 
was asked. said Kann. 

But Kann also forged important strategic alliances with other pa- 
pers, and with rivals such Reuters and the Financial Times. ex- 
panded the paper's international coverage, created Journal Sunday 
supplement local newspapers, plus Friday weekend section, and 
set which now the largest subscription site the en- 
tire Web, with 575,000 paying customers. And this year recast Paul 
Gigot from roving columnist boss the paper's editorial page. 

age fifty-eight, Peter Kann still has the same zeal for newspa- 
pering that nine-year-old back Princeton, New Jersey. N.H. 
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Union Dues 


the Detroit strike, management 
paid high price, but unions were 
left reinvent themselves 


ust months after the Gannett-owned Detroit 
News and the Knight Ridder-owned Detroit Free 
Press merged under joint operating agreement, 
the road that would ultimately lead bitter and 
rolonged strike was already being paved. “The merged 
papers have been successful one regard they have 
managed anger just about everyone town,’ wrote 
James Risen the Los Angeles Times March 22, 1990. 
Reporters and editors complained that the papers were 
losing their identity. Circulation both papers was 
down. Advertising was down. Morale was down. the 
Free Press, after enduring salary freezes during the 
lengthy court battle that had been required order 
get the merger approved, newsroom staffers were out- 
raged that the company raised wages only $30 per 
week after the JOA came through. 

For five years the problems continued, and, ulti- 
mately and unsurprisingly, contract negotiations broke 
down. July 13, 1995, after enduring cost-cutting mea- 
sures, job eliminations, and the last straw for many 
final proposal impose merit pay system the 
newsroom, 2,500 newspaper employees 
walked out. Six unions joined the strike, including the 
typographers, Teamsters, and The Newspaper Guild. 
was another chapter the historic newspaper union 
battles that had been fought pressmen, printers, de- 
liverymen, and reporters for decades. But times had 
changed. the strike wore for 583 days, became 
disaster for both sides. The papers lost talent, circu- 


KEN BURNS’S BREAKTHROUGH DOG 


From CONTRA: WAS THE PRESS 


Scott Armstrong, May/June 1990 


that the latest 
the trial John 
drawn close, several ques- 
tions haunt me. left won- 
will there final chapter, one 
that puts the pieces together? 
sometimes wonder if, should new 
revelations emerge about 
George role covert and il- 
legal support for the contras, for example the press 
would even bother cover the story. 

And did, would the press bring the story the 
same tenacity displayed early chapter two, 
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FOR ALL THE MEN? 


lation, and revenue. Union mem- 
bers lost their jobs, their clout, and, 
for some, their faith. 

“Hanging over this strike 
unmistakable feeling that era has 
passed,” Frank Ahrens The Wash- 
ington Post wrote the eigh- 
teenth day the strike. 
even here Detroit, the 
center American unionism 
old-fashioned union fight might, 
this day and age, insignificant 
and even little quaint.” 

certainly seem that way 
the strikers. Emily Everett had 
been copy editor for the Free Press 
for thirteen years, and was “pretty 
traumatized” the walkout. “There 
was such sense betrayal,” she 
says. loved the Free Press.’ One 
the printing plant, she 
turned see four vehicles, big eigh- 
teen-wheel delivery trucks, barreling 
toward her. She ran safety, she 
says, but barely. “That was real defining moment for me,” Everett says. 
“It was when emotionally divorced myself from the Free Press.” 

But even angry union work force only has much power. 
the early days the guild, strike could destroy newspaper. 
The craft unions printers, and pressmen were es- 
sential production, and could not easily replaced. Printers 
could shut down paper simply walking out. one else knew 
how set the type. Management, faced with extreme revenue 
losses, often settled and met union demands. 

Today, struck newspaper can hit the stands. Advances technology 
have eliminated many those skilled production workers. Newspapers are 
also generally owned rich parent company that can provide replacement 
workers and resources try crush strike. Detroit, the News and the 
Press continued publishing for all nineteen months that the strike wore on. Re- 


which began with Attorney General Edwin stunning an- 
nouncement the diversion arms-sales profits the con- 
tras and closed with the Tower exoneration the 
president innocent virtue staff coup? 
would the coverage become passive was through- 
out chapter three, months congressional hearings 
which sidestepped the issue government that had gone off 
the books (covert operations masterminded U.S. officials, 
funded Saudi Arabia, and implemented Israel); 
which bypassed fundamental constitutional questions ques- 
tions raised evidence the diversion American taxpayer 
funds foreign coffers part elaborate scheme designed 
garner congressionally forbidden support for the contras; 
and which sidetracked the entire affair into attempts answer 
such secondary questions as, Did Ronald Reagan know and ap- 
prove the diversion Iran profits the contras? 
would the press lose its nerve key moments, did 
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Newspaper workers rally the Detroit News, March 1997 


DUPONT AWARD FOR TIANE 


NEWS 
and Knight Ridder, and costs 
were spread out among the owners’ 
other holdings. Those costs were far 
greater than Gannett and Knight Ricder 
bargained for some million 
losses and missed profits during the 
strike alone; circulation the union- 
friendly town dropped some 280,000 
its end, about 600,000. (There 
seemed stick; daily combined circu- 
lation averaged 648,445 the end 

September 2001.) 


The costs workers was high 


placement workers were collected from 


too. Many (including Everett, who 
now works for the Macomb Daily) 
were fired for various strike infrac- 
tions; many others were put 
slow-moving re-hire list. Their 
unions’ power greatly diminished. 
Similarly, The Seattle Times 
recent contract disputes, strikers ul- 
timately returned newsroom 
that was only slightly different than 
the one they had walked out 
seven weeks earlier. both situations, the end the strike was nei- 
ther victory for the workers, nor for the guild that organized them. 
So, has the guild lost its relevance? Technology has changed 
the newsroom, and the corporate climate makes employees ex- 
pendable. some papers, union membership often longer 
considered crucial even helpful. Yet the industry has 
changed, the guild has tried follow. 1997, the guild merged 
with Communications Workers America, and its membership 
swelled from 34,000 more than 660,000. They are looking for 
more members, expanding into the Internet sector, and develop- 
ing new tactics the bargaining table. “Striking not effective 
used be,” says Linda Foley, president The Newspaper 


Guild. “We understand that our ability build power depends 


NMEN 


chapter four the 1988 presidential campaign? (Is not aston- 
ishing that after the campaign seemed know less about 
involvement than knew year before?) 

Or, worst all, would new revelations viewed with the my- 
opia that vitiated chapter five the Oliver North trial and after- 
math? Where was the press, for instance, when attorneys 
and the independent counsel agreed that the Reagan-Bush ad- 
ministration had engaged series quid pro quos econom- 
and military aid Central American countries return for mil- 
itary assistance the contras? the time, sources close the 
investigation said these acts (particularly the misuse congres- 
sionally appropriated funds) were such magnitude that they 
should addressed through articles impeachment. 

one the major political scandals the twentieth centu- 
melts into formless puddle the floor, find not alone 
posing these questions. The band reporters who have fol- 
lowed the story from the beginning worry that many 
their colleagues, not mention the public, still under- 
stand what lay the center the scandal. 
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Couric 
Hot Property 


was how she was described The 
Boston Globe April 1991, the day that Katie 
Couric began her co-anchor career Today. “She 
looks natural striding next Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf 
for interview, chatting with kid star Macaulay Culkin 
about Home Alone.” 

Ten years later, still true. Her versatility and talent 
aggressive newshound, compassionate listener, and 
goofy banterer have made her immensely appealing 
her audience (which easily larger than that her morn- 
ing show competitors), immensely profitable NBC 
(which reportedly earns several hundred million annually 
from Today), and immensely coveted media moguls. 

contract with Today runs out the mid- 
dle next year. NBC reportedly willing double 
her salary (which least million) keep her, ei- 
ther Today the host her own talk show. 
Don Hewitt would love have her correspon- 
dent Minutes. And AOL Time Warner has 
reportedly offered key role CNN. 

Couric started her career 1979 desk assistant for 
the ABC News bureau Washington. She joined CNN 
1980, jumped WTVJ Miami, and then moved back 
Washington WRC-TV, the NBC affiliate. She joined 
NBC News 1989 deputy Pentagon correspondent. 
Couric has conducted countless notable interviews 
from the first interview with First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, the first television interview with Anita Hill 
concerning her allegations sexual harassment against 
Clarence Thomas, her sensitive interviews with family 
members students killed Columbine High School. 

She already famous for her toothy smile, on-screen 
likability, and fearlessness asking the hard questions. 
Come next year, she may also famous for having the 
highest salary any network news anchor. 


comes across both impish and as- 


Global Blinders 


The end the cold war 
hastened retreat from foreign 
news until September 


ina Burleigh, who covered the gulf war from inside for 
Time magazine, wrote recently TomPaine.com, online 
journal opinion, her inability sell story 1998 about 
widespread and complex reverence for Osama bin Laden 
the streets the Arab world even though Bin Laden was, even then, 
the most wanted list. “The foreign news blackout means that the 
rest the world knows far more about America than know about 
ourselves,” Burleigh wrote, “let alone what know about them.’ 
frustration echoed throughout the last decade. 1990 the 
cold war was over, the e-decade was its way, and the spasm global 
rubbernecking that had flared 1989 around the wreckage com- 
munism quickly faded. With the exception the gulf war 1991, the U.S. 
media driven navel-gazing nation and profit-driven owners re- 
sumed the steady retreat from foreign news that had been under way 
since the end the Vietnam war. Space devoted international news 
U.S. newspapers dropped from percent percent between 1971 and 
1995, according 1997 study Shorenstein Center; net- 
work newscasts, time given international coverage shrunk from per- 
cent percent that period, with the majority the decline coming 
after the end the cold war. “Since the fall the former Soviet 
wrote Thomas Kunkel, dean the University journalism 
school, earlier this year, “mainstream U.S. media have more less got out 
the business covering events beyond borders.” 
This accelerated withdrawal was fueled the convergence sev- 


eral things. Americans displayed enormous appetite for soft news 
the 1990s: life-style, personal finance, human interest, infotainment, 
and celebrity stories all were demand. Once the gulf war and the re- 


DONALD GRAHAM BECOMES THE 


From RIGHT THEN TOSS AWAY 


Veronique Vienne, July/August 1991 


are you?” she asked politely the eleva- 
tor doors were closing, and her question sent 

chill down spine. early the morning her 
concern had existential ring. “How doing?” 


was always the question for anyone working Condé 
Nast. “Fine,” said, “but not quite awake, perhaps.” 
Wrong answer. She raised one eyebrow slightly. God 
forbid you should look sleepy, tired, weary. Predators 
are known attack the weakest animals the herd. Even you are 
sick, you should never admit someone might take advantage 
and move your territory. “Try exercising,” suggested the Vogue 
editorial assistant the door opened her floor. She waved 
and stepped out briskly, and took mental note the way she wore 
her Alaia with white tee and simple row pearls. Perfectly un- 
derstated. had close eyes: six months ago spell Azze- 
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cession the early were our rearview mirror, the country 
settled into period unprecedented affluence and mesmerizing 
technological wizardry. world less threatening America less 
newsy, wrote James Hoge, the editor Foreign Affairs, 1997. 

the same time, cable and the Internet fragmented the 
media market and drove wall wall. This intensified the soft- 
news phenomenon giving consumers more choice and control 
over what news they consume and when. The media responded 
with hefty servings news-you-can-use, celebrity obsessions, 
and bombastic political talk shows where manufactured drama 
substitutes for the real thing. Foreign stories interrupted this 
media diet mainly when there was crisis peacekeepers 
Bosnia, floods Europe, genocide Rwanda and then only 
briefly. Newsweeklies foolish enough carry foreign cover 
were snubbed the newsstands. Even The Associated Press 
added celebrity and entertainment editors. 

This was also period when ownership broadcast and print 
media consolidated and focused ever more profit margins and 
investor returns. Cost-cutting decimated expensive foreign bu- 
reaus, and the size the international newshole. 


Spikes: two exceptions declining global news the wall falls Berlin, war comes the gulf 


the mid-1980s, for example, ABC had seventeen foreign bureaus 
according recent New York Times report. now has seven. 
NBC and CBS cut back similarly. There are exceptions, course. 
The major dailies, CNN, NPR, and handful smaller papers, 
magazines, and Web sites still provide substantial foreign reports. 
But “the great threat today coverage foreign news 
ership that profit-driven and lack inclination meet re- 
sponsibilities, except that the bottom line,” said Seymour Top- 
ping, former managing editor The New York Times who now 
runs the Pulitzer Prizes, 1997 piece. 

The irony this retreat from the world that since 1990 the 
U.S. has grown ever more connected and dependent the 
rest the world through issues like the drug war, free trade, im- 
migration, global warming, peacekeeping, and technological inno- 
vation. “This triumph Burleigh described the re- 
treat, “means that Americans even comprehend what moti- 
vates those who hate us.” Now, after September this may 
changing. Read any stories lately about Osama bin appeal 


POST COMPANY COURT BEGINS LIVE TV: AMERICAN BOMBS FALLING 


dine Alaia; today was analyzing and deconstructing his fashion 
statement 7:45 the morning. had been eager student. 
stay with the pack Condé Nast one has swift, opinionated 
and ruthless. 

Much the learning 350 Madison Avenue, where Vogue, 
Glamour, Mademoiselle, Self, Vanity Fair, HG, GQ, and Brides are 
housed, done while riding the elevators. (The four other proper- 
ties owned Condé Nast Publications Allure, Details, Gourmet, 
and Traveler are located elsewhere Manhattan.) the eleva- 
tors, the company’s vertical campus, employees trade remarks, 
swap ideas, and steal looks each other. Celebrated models, smart 
editors, known writers, occasional movie stars, and some the 
cutest photographers the business are among the passengers. For 
many people the journey from the lobby their floor, and vice 
versa, chance make important eye contacts, check out their 
inklings about upcoming trends, and record pieces other 
conversation. For others can journey the center some 
rather unpleasant emotions greed and envy, for starters. 

Every CNP employee has favorite elevator story, some innocu- 
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ous, others quite dramatic. friend mine, for example, got fired 
between the twentieth and the fifteenth floors his boss, woman 
had known for ten years. “She was going away brief vacation,” 
recalls, “and asked help carry her bags the lobby. here 
am, holding her fancy pieces iuggage and she says, ‘Darling, had 
wonderful idea: Why you become contributing editor?’ 
were alone the elevator and she was just chatting away. fired?’ 
asked. ‘Nothing like that, really, dear’ she exclaimed. took her 
her limo and the way back came across the personnel direc- 
tor the elevator. ‘If you have minute, follow into 
she suggested. was perfectly orchestrated.” 

get “private” moment with some very busy people, not 
uncommon procedure CNP ride with them and down. 
have dropped 240 feet with editor while discussing layout 
and holding her Limoges teacup brimful with Earl Gray, milk- 
please-but-no-sugar. have seen art directors Armani suits step 
in, escorted photographers wearing fatigues; assistants 
Romeo Gigli sent down the lobby buy candies. Everyone 
the lookout. Just get in, take spin, and see the CNP world. 


7 


gee” 


The Sulzbergers 


Tradition Continues 


nasty Max Frankel called “the monarchy” but passed 

through the 1960s counterculture first. His father Punch Sulzberg- 
er, publisher The New York Times was rather disconcerted his son's 
political leanings. “If young American soldier comes upon North Viet- 
namese Punch once asked him those years, “which you want 
see get shot?” would want see the American get his son 

the war came close, Arthur Jr. took entry-level reporting job with The 
Raleigh Times North Carolina, where rode work motorcycle. After 
stint London for the AP, joined the Times 1978, where his real apprenticeship 
began. labored various departments: news, advertising, strategic planning, even 
production, where worked side side with the unionized pressmen and typog- 
raphers. those years, many Times staffers treated him like royalty; few did not. 
According The Trust, Susan Tifft and Alex Jones, once when Arthur Jr. walked 
into news meeting with his shoes off, A.M. Rosenthal grabbed his arm and hissed: 
“Don't you ever come this office again without your shoes on.” 

But was clear many that Arthur Jr. had the right stuff run the Times. 
1992, despite some resistance from the board directors, Arthur Jr. was ap- 
pointed publisher his father. (Punch Sulzberger had not been enthusias- 
tic choice some years earlier, although turned out strong steward 
the destiny.) Arthur Jr. quickly showed himself proponent 
diversity and gay rights. And has presided over series welcome edito- 
rial changes: the introduction color and stronger graphics; the launching 
the “Circuits” and the “Arts and Ideas” sections; the revitalization the Sun- 
day magazine, and the expansion the national edition. encourages con- 
tinued experimentation both reporting and writing. The new lineup the 
top Howell Raines, executive editor, Gerald Boyd, managing editor, Gail 
Collins, editorial page editor reflects Arthur own philosophies. 

But been all smooth sailing. Most notably the Times was excoriat- 
for its coverage the Wen Lee case, point that underscores the 
need for press critic both internal and external matters. But Arthur 
Jr. has the talent and determination meet the business and editorial chal- 
lenges ahead, and recognizes that the stakes are high. “Deep 
Times colleague told Alex Jones and Susan Tiftt, “he believes that 


rthur Sulzberger Jr. was destined join the family newspaper dy- 
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Womens Way 


has been struggle, but women 
are making newsrooms their own, 
and changing the nature news 


1992, Clarence Thomas was sitting 
one the large chairs the Supreme 
Court and quietly listening lawyers 
argue their cases from the floor below. 
But the furor and issues sexual harassment 
raised his confirmation hearings the previous 
year would not away, and linger still. Part 
the reason Anita charges against hirn had 
become big story was that many women 
were working newsrooms. 

reporting made the story was,’ 
says Geneva Overholser the Washington Post 
News Service. think would have been 
that story men had been the only ones the 
those political reporting “Women 
the [Los Angeles Washington bureau 
wanted write that story immediately,’ says 
Narda Zacchino, formerly the Times and now 
with the San Francisco Chronicle. “And men did- 
n't get it. The men the Washington bureau did- 
n't get 

Some men “got it,” but women could see the 
story through the prism their own experi- 
ence. And the 1990s, there were enough 
newswomen have voice and impact. 

Consider: 1972, news, women held 


PUBLIC JOURNALISM EXPERIMEN} 


From THE PRESS ANY MATCH 
FOR POWERHOUSE PR.? 


Alicia Mundy, September/October 1992 


edia manipulation 


the days when 
well-connected flack 

could place story 
Power has been diluted 
among the 


array interest groups. And the rise new 
media outlets, together with increased competi- 
tion among Washington bureaus many papers, 
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and lobbyists, GOP and 
Democratic factions, and 


0.5 percent news director positions; twenty years 
later, 1992, they held 16.5 percent news director 
positions, and that percentage has risen 20.2 per- 
cent 2001. 1979 less than percent the mem- 
bers the American Association Newspaper Edi- 
tors (ASNE) were women; 1992 that figure had risen 
10.05 percent, and more than percent this year. 
According year 2000 census, percent 
the supervisors large and small newspapers were 
women, were percent the reporters. 

These numbers will surely rise the future. Con- 
sider again: Forty-one men and seventy-nine women 
are currently studying the graduate school jour- 
nalism Berkeley; this year’s graduate journalism 
program Columbia, the ratio percent women 
percent men. 

Overholser and Zacchino, along with eight other 
women, discuss the rise their gender the news- 
rooms She Says: Women News, documentary 
that scheduled air PBS December 18. The news- 
women the documentary argue that when women 
entered the newsroom, they not only changed the 
kind news that covered such subjects edu- 
cation, day care, child abuse, and rape got higher pro- 


Quindlen, former columnist The New York Times, 


balcony. until 1971 that women were admitted 
official club members. The case Boylan The 
New York Times, charging that the paper didn't hire, 
promote, pay women equally, was resolved during 
the 1978 newspaper strike. 

There have been significant improvements, but 
women are still behind. The International Federation 
Journalists recently launched campaign improve 
gender equality newsrooms worldwide. Women 

make percent the global journalism workforce, 
they report, but only one percent media executives. 
Part this may out choice. “When man- 
ager, you're always call,” says Judy Woodruff 
the She Says documentary. “Some women have felt, 


want reserve piece life for family, for 


children.” But choice not the only factor. “If you 
asked 1974 when started network televi- 
sion that the year 2001 would still have three 
white male anchors the evening newscasts,” Carole 
Simpson ABC News says the PBS program, 
would have said Woodruff adds that 
even when there are male-female anchor teams, usu- 
ally like man and his second wife. 

Still, one bats eye any more when women like 


most important newspaper, The New York Anne 


file but changed the way news covered. “In most tsa 

newspapers, more first-person stuff and more Woodruff, Overholser, Zacchino, Simpson tell them 

coverage what call life-style,” says Anna the news. Gail Collins now runs the editorial page our 
§ 


now with Newsweek, the documentary. “Some 
because newspapers have changed, but some 
because women change newspapers.” 

Getting there wasn't easy. Ida Tarbell and Nellie Bly 
may have started the crusade century ago, but ad- 
vancements came slowly. 1955 women were finally 
permitted into the National Press Club, but were relegated the 


Marie Lipinski runs the Chicago Tribune. Christiane 
Amanpour CNN one the most respected foreign 
correspondents the business. And the list goes on. 
Women are still fighting for the anchor chair, the front 
page, and the media corner offices. But 
progress clear. And Katharine Graham said 1997 
speech, “The challenges are great, but women are greater 


XPANDS ROY GUTMAN NEWSDAY UNCOVERS GENOCIDE BOSNIA... 


has made almost for single media connection de- 
cide whether story lives dies. high-ranking Hill and Knowl- 
ton executive said, “You can't just show with bottle Wild 
Turkey and get your topic the hearing schedule anymore. You have 
work with staffers, and you have more aware alliances and 
petty fights the Hill. just not easy.’ which former H&K 
media specialist adds, “You just pick phone and call Scotty 
Reston and get story out, because there are Scotty Restons.” 

The bag tricks includes such time-honored ploys 
using media foibles and competition keep story alive, well 
“media assistance” and “image enhancement” slicker ver- 
sions the apocryphal call Reston. also includes new em- 
phasis keeping name out the news. 

And then the New Aggressiveness, consisting threats 
veiled and unveiled. Hill and Bob Gray began advising 
controversial clients several years ago that they should “Go after 
the little lies big way.” other words, attack any and all flaws 
story, then use them discredit the whole piece. 
His philosophy, summed clients, is: you get them 
back down the minor details screwed on, 
unlikely fight you the major ones. 
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also new and worrisome emphasis official fo- 
rums jump-start news story when you can't get launched 
independently the media. Though reporters interviewed in- 
sisted that one can create story genuine “news,” 
good lobbyist can make news happen putting the 
right mouths. least one crucial congressional hearing 
Kuwait the fall 1990 was prompted H&K, according 
Gray, because concerns within the Kuwaiti royal family that 
Americans just “upset enough” the invasion Iraq. 
foreign countries keep hiring American lobbyists handle 
diplomatic issues Washington, you can expect see more 
“official stories” the front page and the evening news that 
have hidden agenda. 

Oh, few p.r. firms say trying something completely 
different: the New Honesty. something recommend 
corporate clients, especially environmental and health issues,” 
says media consultant, though suggesting new hem length 
hair color. “In some cases, really push directness with the 
media, openness. And,” adds, “it sometimes disarms them. 
When they think being front, let you tell your 
story your way.” 
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David Gergen 
Crossing Over 


the polls, his first few months office tarnished embarrass- 

ing series political stumbles. Many commentators questioned his 
resiliency and leadership. But late December, just seven months later, 
the “Comeback Kid” had risen percent. 

turnaround resulted, part, from the skillful guidance the 
journalist and veteran White House adviser David Gergen. the summer 
1993. Clinton asked the North Carolina native leave his post 
editor U.S. News World Report where had been for nine years 
help salvage his embattled presidency. 

Gergen helped handle the public image the Clinton White House for 
the next eighteen months the same way that had assisted three previ- 
ous presidents, all Republicans. 

September 1995, Gergen returned U.S. News editor-at-large. But some 
criticized the way Gergen waltzed back and forth through the revolving door 
between the media and government. After manipulating the media for Clinton, 
could Gergen now legitimately serve the public? “We damn well better make 
clear are not part government, and not part Washington in- 
siders clique where politicians, publicists, and journalists are easily inter- 
changeable parts,” David Broder wrote back 1988. “Once lose our 
distinctive identity, will not long before lose our freedom.” 

Gergen was not the first epitomize this issue. Journalists have long 
gone back and forth between the newsroom and circles power. Strobe 
Talbot, formerly Time, became Clinton’s deputy secretary state; 
Donald Baer U.S. News became White House communications direc- 
tor; ABC News hired George Stephanopoulos, the former White House 
adviser. Earlier, William Safire became columnist after working the 
Nixon White House, did Carl Rowan, graduate the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

But perhaps person has walked through the revolving door more 
than Gergen, fixture inside the Beltway both journalist and spin- 
meister. must say that returning Washington today really brought 
back memories,” Ronald Reagan said while visiting the capital 1993. “As 
our plane headed toward the airport, looked down the White 
House, and was just like the good old days the South Lawn, the 


May 1993, Bill approval rating remained mired percent 
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Tick, 


Season after season, 
hard-hitting journalism 
keeps Minutes top 


September 24, 1993, Minutes turned 
twenty-five. The granddaddy news- 
magazines beat prime-time record 
becoming top-ten finisher the 
Nielsen ratings for its sixteenth consecutive season. 
the show hit the quarter-century mark, its top- 
billed correspondent, Mike Wallace, was three-quar- 
ters century old. Famed executive producer Don 
Hewitt wasn't far behind. That outdated stopwatch 
had already been going for about 60,000 minutes, 
and some wondered, Verne Gay did 1993 arti- 
cle Newsday, “Can ‘60 Minutes’ Keep Ticking?” 
Eight years later, the answer yes. Now its thir- 
ty-fourth season, Minutes has appeared 
top-ten list for twenty-two consecutive 
seasons (1977 1999), won sixty-nine Emmy awards, 
nine Peabody awards, and ten duPonts. 
world, with Dateline airing what feels 
like every other hour, and 20/20 and Minutes 
filling the schedule, hard imagine that the idea 
prime-time news magazine show was once 
radical and risky idea. 1968, was. Hewitt believed 
that took handful reporters from the news- 
room and put them the air for hour without 
sleazy stories, flashy graphics, teasing gimmicks, 
could still get ratings. took about ten years, but 


WILLIAM HILLIARD BECOMES 


From TRUTH, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE 


Russ Baker, July/August 1993 


hunger for the kind docu- 
mentation that looks 
screen. Palatial homes, 
criminating memos, revealing 
audiotape these have al- 
ways been the truffles the 

producer the hunt. But se- 
cretly recorded video, where 
the viewers see the action with their own eyes, 
may the tastiest delicacy all. 

The raw power such clandestine filming 
was well demonstrated PrimeTime No- 
vember 1992 segment racism, called “T:ue 


ous issues, and Mike Wallace, then mere sapling fifty-nine, and 
the rest the team had built reputations for being aggressive, tena- 
cious, and out get the truth. 
There have been many memorable moments the history 
Minutes. During the hostage crisis, Wallace interviewed the Ay- 
atollah Khomeini and, quoting Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
asked, “He calls you Imam, forgive me, his words, not mine 
lunatic.” Morley Safer reported black engineer wrongly ac- 
cused robbery, and ultimately secured the man’s freedom from 
jail. Steve Kroft became the first American reporter visit the nu- 
clear disaster site Chernobyl. Dan Rather's investigation brain 
damage suffered workers manufacturing the insecticide Kepone 
led 153 indictments. Lesley “Punishing Saddam” which 
exposed how Iraqi citizens, mostly children, suffer from the effects 


1977-78 season. then, the show had gained fame for tackling seri- 


U.N. sanctions won her both Emmy and Pont. Ameri- 
watched assisted suicide when Minutes decided air 
tape Jack Kevorkian and patient with Lou disease. 


Wallace, Safer, Hewitt 


hip. world that has become accustomed hand-held cameras, 
quick-cut editing, and bold graphics, Minutes sticks its tradition- 
sparse sets, simple shots, and intense close-ups. world short 
attention spans, Minutes still thinks audiences want fifteen minutes 
one story. world where most programs desperately seek ratings 
targeting young audiences, Minutes would still rather feature 
interview with Vladimir Putin than Britney Spears. And world where 
major news programs choose pretty, young faces tell the news, 
the wrinkles Minutes increase every day. Wallace eighty-three. 
And even the youngsters Kroft and Stahl are fifty-six and fifty-nine re- 
spectively. But last year, sixteen million viewers still tuned 
“Obviously it's the best magazine show TV,” wrote Tom 
Shales The Washington Post. “But why limit the competition? 
‘60 Minutes’ may the best magazine produced America 
any format page screen, weekly monthly. Simply the best. 
Period.” And after thirty-three years, and more than 80,000 min- 


Minutes has not changed much over the years. painfully un- 
utes, Minutes keeps ticking. 


FIRST BLACK PRESIDENT MAGAZINE BORN... 


Colors.” The show sent out two investigators, one white and one 
black, and watched how they were treated. From the employ- 
ment agency that was courteous the white but lectured the 
black, the employees drycleaner who told the black that 
all jobs the shop were filled, then moments later said the op- 
posite the white, the auto salesman who quoted the black 
higher price and stiffer terms than the white the identical car 
the show was powerful evocation the stalled civil rights 
march. the time Diane Sawyer walked and confronted the 
bigots, all they could was sputter. 

While PrimeTime reliance this sexy but intrusive tech- 
nology has not become matter public discussion, several as- 
pects hidden-camera journalism have triggered serious debate 
within walls. certain general unease ABC News 
what constitutes misrepresenting who you says news di- 
vision veteran. 

Perhaps story better illustrates the strengths and weakness- 
the medium than PrimeTime story the Food Lion 
supermarket chain. November 1992, millions Americans 
watched through the lens well-camouflaged camera store 
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fresh. Former employees from several stores talked man- 
agers retrieving food from dumpsters and dipping putrid ham 
bleach instead discarding all reach departmental prof- 
levels. 

The program, shades Upton 1906 The Jungle, 
shocked enormous audience and jolted industry. Food 
stock dropped about percent the next day. The com- 
pany, which calls itself fastest-growing supermarket 
chain, with almost 1,000 stores throughout the South, still 
struggling turn around poor employee morale and worse 
public perceptions. 

Food Lion exactly whimper. launched massive and 
aggressive p.r. effort, charging that PrimeTime Live had distorted 
the truth, exaggerated, and used manipulative, selective footage 
back pre-established point view. What PrimeTime Live 
wrestling with, and what increasing number journalists 
are likely confront, are questions that boil down this: Where 
the threshold? When does investigating become spying? And 


employees took old meat and chicken, then relabeled and sold 
spying always wrong? 


| 
\ 


Rush Limbaugh 


Talk Radios Big Mouth 


the age seventeen, Rush Limbaugh was already ded- 
icated disc jockey, hosting radio show his hometown 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. One Saturday morning, 
local high school student named Donna came the program, 
voicing her concerns about sexist attitudes. Limbaugh sparred 
on-air with Donna, and career was born. 

Limbaugh dropped out college after his freshman year 
pursue work full-time His career-making break came 
1984, when KFBK Sacramento hired him. began hosting 
show that reveled controversy about substantive issues, 
trailblazing blend entertainment and conservative politics. 

Later the 1980s, the FCC repealed the Fairness Doctrine, 
longer requiring both sides aired controversial is- 
sues. Limbaugh was free national. 1994 was the 
number one talk-show host the country. Limbaugh railed 
against liberal policies affirmative action and abortion. 
referred liberal icons “Commie Libs,” and the 
“Arts Croissant Crowd.” 

brand bombastic talk revitalized radio. 
Imitators like Gordon Liddy and Oliver North began host- 
ing similar programs. 1990, there were 200 all-talk stations 
nationwide. Today, there are more than 1,300. 

But none more successful than Limbaugh. About million 
listeners hear his nationally syndicated, daily talk show every week 
more than 600 stations. July 2001, re-negotiated his con- 
tract eight years, for estimated $285 million, radio record. 

That contract may prove challenging for Limbaugh fulfill, 
though. told listeners October that suffering from 
severe hearing loss. The symptoms started late May said, 
leaving him virtually deaf. Doctors diagnosed Limbaugh with 
auto-immune disorder his inner ear, the Los Angeles Times 
reported. have taken two phone calls today, and have not 
heard word any the callers said Limbaugh said. 

Limbaugh hopes find way around the handicap and 
continue his daily show. can this radio program every day 
without taking phone have to,” said. “And mind 
still out-rate percent the people who 
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The rise and convergence 
minority journalistic groups, 
focused newsroom diversity 


fundamental criticism,’ the Kerner Commis- 
sion declared its 1968 report race rela- 
tions, “is that the news media have failed an- 
alyze and report adequately racial problems 
the United States The media write and report from the 
standpoint white man’s world This may understand- 
able, but not excusable institution that has the mission 
inform and educate the whole our 

1960, there were virtually people color mainstream 
news organizations. the end the 1990s, the figure had risen 
approximately percent newspapers, percent radio, 
and percent TV. But many black, Hispanic, and Asian jour- 
nalists still felt beleaguered, surrounded white colleagues and 
bosses who, they claimed, were often indifferent minority 
concerns and recruitment. Those fears and concerns helped, 
over the last decade, fuel the membership groups like the 
Asian American Journalists Association, the National Association 
Hispanic Journalists, the Native American Journalists Associa- 
tion, and the National Association Black Journalists. 

July 1994, those four groups, for the first time, combined 
their annual meetings and converged Atlanta for gathering 
that drew nearly six thousand people and was dubbed Unity 
was chance exchange notes and information, and 
build networks that would advance the mutual interests 
journalists color. Some participants who were initially skep- 
tical were won over the proceedings. “At previous conven- 
tions black Sheryl McCarthy wrote Newsday, 


WASHINGTON POST’S BILL 


From PARACHUTING INTO MADNESS 


Jim Wooten, November/December 1994 


landed mid-morning, 
schlepped our gear across the tar- 
mac, strolled the airport fence and 
watched little girl die. She was about six 
years old but wasted from cholera 
was hard tell. Her mother laid her beside 
the road, knelt touch her one last time, 
then lifted her face and fists the 
sky and screamed. 

This was introduction week reporting the exo- 
dus nearly million refugees from the horrors Rwanda 
the hell Zaire: ten thousand minutes life, each soaked 
death, all coagulating into reality that would penetrate every 
defense I'd ever devised against personal involvement story. 

career had taken into most the darker crevasses 
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had grown weary hearing the familiar discus- 
sions about black journalists’ struggles white 
newsrooms. Having the four groups come together 
discuss their various raised the dis- 
cussion higher plane.” all harmony: 
Writing the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, William Woo 
noted that, one key session, only the NAB) em- 
blem was prominently view. “Every constituen- 
has feathers that can ruffled,” concluded. 

July 1999 saw repeat performance: More than 
six thousand journalists color met Seattle for 
Unity the attendance surpassed that the At- 
lanta gathering. The meeting featured speeches and 
appearances presidential candidates George 
Bush, John McCain, and Gore; 150 workshops 
topics like environmental racism, the HIV epidemic, 
and computer-assisted reporting Mexico and 
Latin America; and series lavish receptions con- 
ducive networking and socializing. For many 
those who attended, was extraordinary experience. But, 
was the case with the Atlanta meeting, some attendees cast 
more skeptical eye the proceedings. 

Writing Sheila Stainback, past vice president the 
and free-lance anchor for Fox News Channel, described at- 
tending panel discussion that was two-thirds empty; journalists 
who, except for the evening festivities, moved groups their 
own racial and ethnic background; and feeding frenzy for job 
applicants: “If you were not looking for job Unity you 
might have wished you were,” Stainback wrote. “Recruiters were 
everywhere, more than 300 them looking for Mr. Ms. Right.” 
Other complaints were mumbled the corridors: Was there 
excessive level corporate sponsorship? Was networking the 
most effective way increasing minority recruitment and im- 
proving the coverage racial issues? And why did the conference 
contain only minuscule percentage gay and lesbian journal- 
ists weren't they beleaguered minority, too? 

keep the momentum after the conference, the conveners 
formed nonprofit organization, Unity: Journalists Color, Inc. 


The second summit: drumbeaters opening ceremonies Unity Seattle 


Based Arlington, Virginia, Unity endeavors educate mainstream 


media the value and importance diversity newsrooms; 


improve coverage people color combating stereotypes and 


Asians, and Native Americans from the industry. Since its founding 
1994, Unity has forged covenants with groups like ASNE, which 
aim increase employment opportunities for minority journalists; 


journalists; and disseminates steady torrent data and statis- 
tics its publication and its Web site, e.g., that percent all 
newspapers not have even one journalist color their news- 
rooms. Some the tensions from the Seattle gathering continue 
linger, but Unity leaders are determined keep the pressure. 
“Our newsrooms must reflect the communities that they serve,” 
said president, Jackie Greene, recent interview. “News- 
rooms have not kept pace with the changing diversity the coun- 
try. For democratic system work, every voice must heard. 
Media companies must work harder attracting journalists 
color but equally hard retaining journalists 


ISPBERRY WINS PULITZER PRIZE FOR COMMENTARY LOCAL AND NATIONAL 


4 


our times big wars and small, famines and floods, revolu- 
tions and riots, all manner disaster and destruction all over the 
world usually one those short-notice, short-term assign- 
ments that suddenly land reporter the thick crisis with 
little time for reflection. Parachute journalism honest work but 
neither glorious nor glamorous and not neurosurgery. 
requires only stamina, strong stomach, and the knack for putting 
some distance between the facts and the emotions. Over the 
years, working often this mode, repeatedly confronted with 
the grotesque ironies combat the grievous inequities na- 
ture, I'd learned precisely that, create some psychologi- 
cal workspace between the truth and how felt about it. 

But found such detachment impossible during the latter days 
July the volcanic moonscape northeastern Zaire, where 
corpses were accumulating faster than mass graves could carved 
from the obdurate earth. the wee hours that first night, bone- 
tired but sleepless, crawled from our tent and watched huge 
moon leap straight out from Rwanda, and saw silhouette 
against its ivory light endless line refugees still trudging past, 
shambling along beyond the fence, heading north the airport 
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road. listened for some time the scrape their bare feet 
against the macadam, their coughing and their snuffling and the 
crying the children cradled their arms swaddled their 
backs, and for the first time ever assignment, wept. 

distance was possible. And escape, either; press 
room office filing center offering respite retreat; hotel 
bar dispensing anesthetic potions. For seven days human beings 
were constantly falling all around us. many cases, and the 
lenses our cameras were the very last things they saw the 
very last moments their lives. 

demanded some degree personal involvement; and yet story 
whose wretchedness was such epic proportions that any per- 
sonal involvement was useless. The urge something was con- 
stantly answered the grim realization that nothing would help. 

One evening, scanning script for the evening broadcast, 
producer finds the word madness four times. two-minute 
piece,” says. “Twice, I'll give you, 

have recollection having used then reused the same stark 
term. But there is: madness ... madness 
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myths, and working stem the exodus blacks, Hispanics, 


has formed mentoring program between senior and fledgling 


ee 


Michael Kinsley 


Digital Pioneer 


hen Michael Kinsley arrived corporate headquar- 
ters for his first day work, wore white “Department 

Justice” baseball cap stark reference the government's 
federal probe his new employer. Kinsley was just another Microsoft em- 
ployee now, but was clear that would remain his own terms. His 
decision late 1995 abandon the Washington-New York power corridor 
for Redmond, Washington, where would edit electronic magazine 
under auspices, had jolted the chattering classes. inter- 
view with Kinsley, Charlie Rose wondered aloud why “the golden boy 
generation” the Harvard-educated Rhodes scholar, New Republic ed- 
itor, personality, and syndicated columnist would abandon the corri- 
dors power for the provincial routines Washington State. 

Why indeed? Kinsley was tired the vapidity television, where 
had spent six years the liberal voice Crossfire. After much 
agony, had also declined the editorship New York magazine. And, like 
almost everyone else 1996, was enamored the Internet. Microsoft 
executives, for their part, were giddy the prospect having Kinsley join 
the company. “Having him employee,” one executive wrote 
email the staff, “would legitimize content company large 
degree.” However, one small problem loomed: How would highbrow 
electronic magazine one modeled The New Republic and the London 
Spectator and eventually named Slate ever make money? Still, Microsoft 
executives confidently predicted that profitability would arrive the third 
year existence. 

his two decades pundit, Kinsley had roasted and devoured his sub- 
jects, but now found himself the receiving end critical scorn. Writing 
Vanity Fair, James Wolcott declared Slate “cold and numbing,” full 
“mindless chitchat,” with the “heart and soul blank cubicle.” July 1998, 
Kinsley nearly quit: was reportedly offered the editorship The New 
Yorker, but make his mind fast enough, the proprietor, 
Newhouse, offered the job David Remnick. Kinsley remains Seattle, 
where ponders the journalistic wreckage the information highway: Feed, 
Suck, Word, and The Industry Standard are history, while Salon main 
competitor) has uncertain future. Slate has yet make money plan 
charge subscribers $19.95 per year was hastily abandoned 1997 but sur- 
vives, thanks some fine journalism and the largesse Bill Gates. 
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‘We Went 


Live TV, the Simpson 
trial spurred the media 
new levels excess 


Simpson's civil (and second) trial 
was nearing its end, Geraldo Rivera 
defended the media against criticism 
that overplayed the story: “We 
have this self-loathing the media, 
Rivera told USA Today. think it’s 
time get over 

Well, maybe. But there plenty evidence 
that the media (and the nation) came unhinged 
during the Trial the Century. There was the 
sheer volume coverage: NBC, ABC, and CBS 
aired 874 OJ. stories 1995; CNN, which had 
broadcast 388 hours the time the jury 
the criminal trial began deliberating, garnered 
its best ratings since the gulf war; more than 
1,000 press credentials were issued; one three 
U.S. newspapers published special editions for 
the verdict. 

There were other excesses: Time magazine doc- 
tored cover photo make him look dark- 
er; news organizations paid $24,000 month for 
space “Camp outside the courthouse; the 
supermarket tabloids emerged coverage 
leader. Today, eighteen books about the O). trial 
are available through Amazon. 

Howard Rosenberg, the Los Angeles 
critic, wrote 1995, “The biggest story was 
not only the Simpson case but also how be- 


From GENERATION VIPERS 


Paul Starobin, 1995 


ynicism sometimes 


coverage that can 
great fun read and 
selectively true, yet in- 
dulges blithe contempt 
for the political scene. 
Consider the now-famous 
lead, delicious, yet 
dismissive and reductive, 
Times front-pager last June 
trip President Clinton 
Oxford University: “President Clinton returned 
today for sentimental journey the university 
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DAVID TALBOT LAUNCHES 


q 


UNABOMBER TRACT RUNS WASHINGTON POST, NEW YORK TIMES 


came the biggest story, mostly 
through unabated media pound- 
ing and hyperbolic, inflammatory, 
knee-jerk, anything-goes, get-it- 
on-the-air-and-think-about-it- 
later reporting designed 
match the tabloids tease for 
tease, titillation for titillation, de- 
structiveness damned.” 

pitchman. But, thanks the 
live coverage and the 
bottomless fascina- 
tion with celebrity, 
Dream Team managed 
conflate into referen- 
dum race relations 
the U.S. “The really 
about deeper issues’ crap 
was eagerly lapped 
the media looking for 
angle justify devoting 
newsprint and air time 
what 
lurid celeb-in-dis- 
grace story, wrote Joyce Millman Salon 

enduring wake, proponents televised trials took 
beating. Lawyers, witnesses, even Judge Ito, were accused pan- 
dering the audience. Remember Kato Kaelin? Around the 
country, judges began not just banning television but gagging 
trial participants, seating anonymous juries, and blocking access 
court documents. 


where didn't inhale, get drafted, and get degree.” 
recent New Yorker essay critic Adam Gopnik, the lead was 
cited example “malicious manner” that now permeates 
reporting jaded, cynical reporters. sharp wit, course, 
wonderful asset for any writer. Her Oxford lead was certainly 
more grabby and entertaining than the straightforward, gentle dis- 
patch White House reporter Ann Devroy The Washington 
Post: “President Clinton ended his D-Day anniversary tour Europe 
today with nostalgic stop Oxford University, defying the ghosts 
his youth revisit the campus where struggied avoid mil- 
itary service Vietnam.’ Still, the Dowd formula can get pretty old. 
Her eye locks onto tell-tale marks hypocrisy that are certainly 
not missing from the Washington scene, but are only one aspect 
it. 

tempting view press cynicism worse benign oc- 
cupational hazard and best protective device that has long 
served the profession well keeping reporters from becoming 
the house pets government officials and other press manipula- 
tors. Moreover, reasoning along diabolically cynical lines can help 
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the Simpson trial: did the glove fit? 


the time the civil trial started 1996, the media, facing 
courtroom blackout (no microphones, gag order), found 
creative ways feed the beast. Fox News scrolled transcripts 
the daily proceedings; staged re-enactments. Demand for 
was strong ever. PrimeTime Live and 20/20 both 
aired Simpson segments before the civil trial, and they drew 
more viewing households than the final Clinton-Dole debate 
got the broadcast networks and CNN combined. 

Dan Rather, appearing Larry King Live March 1996, 
summed the performance: “Some the coverage 
kind went berserk over the Simpson 


reporter form hypothesis that bears investigative fruit. Given 
the choice between credulous, wide-eyed journalist and 
leathery, cynical one, anyone would take the cynical model. 
Meanwhile, press bashing has become trendy; accusations 
press cynicism are sometimes leveled cynical politicians who 
view unpopular press handy foil. 

Nevertheless, press cynicism clearly real problem cer- 
tainly Washington. Even though understandable, migra- 
tion from skepticism cynicism has not served the cause jour- 
nalism well. Cynicism can lazy substitute for curiosity, and 
its most corrosive form, can produce journalists who have di- 
minished view their profession and themselves. Worse, 
can damage readers and viewers and thus, democracy. 

generation cynics, journalism and elsewhere, seems 
afraid believe. Perhaps after the Kennedy assassinations, Vietnam, 
Watergate, they built defensive wall, like disappointed lovers 
who vow never fall love again. Cynicism beckons seduc- 
tive retreat from belief, but also barren spot, one that deprives 
the soul sustenance. produces little that endures. 
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Jack Fuller 


News Values 


riving station wagon from Saigon toward Phnom Penh May 1970, Jack 
Fuller and Phil McCombs, two young military correspondents for Stars Stripes, 

through the battlefield. McCombs, now Washington Post staff writer, 
marveled the calm presence his friend. “Jack was driving bravely and resolutely 
while sat teeth-chattering terror with head between knees,” wrote. 

Fuller brought that same purposeful, military discipline the newsroom, where 
has become one the nations’ most influential newspaper executives. presi- 
dent the Tribune Publishing Company, Fuller, now fifty-five, directs countrywide 
empire. drove the company become the second-largest newspaper group 
revenues and third total circulation. Fuller continues believe, though, that prof- 
its must flourish alongside journalistic integrity and responsibility the community. 

his 1996 book, News Values: Ideas for information Age, examines the del- 
icate relationship between newspaper and its readers. newspaper that fails re- 
flect its community deeply will not succeed,” writes. “But newspaper that does 
not challenge its values and preconceptions will respect for failing 
provide the honesty and leadership that newspapers are expected offer.” 

Unlike many modern media executives, Fuller came out the newsroom. After the Tri- 
bune Company bought the Times Mirror Company March 2000 for $6.4 billion, the largest 
acquisition newspaper history, Fuller addressed the new members the Tribune family. 
“You have suffer with the fact that ex-editor runs our publishing division,” said. 

The son Chicago Tribune financial editor, Fuller first worked the paper 
copy boy and later police reporter. After graduating from Northwestern University 
1968, the Chicago native served two-year stint Vietnam, returning graduate from 
Yale Law School 1973. worked the Chicago Tribune for year, then left serve 
Attorney General Edward Levi special assistant. 1975, returned the paper 
Washington correspondent, becoming editorial writer 1978, and earning Pulitzer 
Prize for that work 1986. Fuller became editor 1989, was appointed publisher the 
paper 1993, and was promoted again president the company 1997. 

his spare time, the editor/lawyer/company president also acclaimed 
novelist. Fuller often arrives work early write. has penned six novels, the 
Los Angeles Times declaring his latest work “The Best Jackson Payne” one 
the best books 2000. Perhaps fueling this need master many crafts 
short time lesson Fuller learned Vietnam. told his friend McCombs 
that the war was great shaping experience, not the least because you got 
lesson contingency, big time, early life long before most people realize any 
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Rush the 


New media were all 
exciting and breathtaking. 
And then came the crash. 


rom the vantage point the new 

century, Katherine 1993 

piece, “Future Tense,” reads like an- 

cient history. that piece, Fulton, 
crusading print editor who went 
become new-media thinker, explains 
things like “electronic mail” and the con- 
cept interactivity. Three years later, 
another article for gr, Fulton wrote 
the media world’s “initial reluctance 
confront the new online medium fol- 
lowed the panicked rush embrace 
all things 

Indeed, between 1992, when the 
Newspaper Association America re- 
ported that eleven newspapers the 
U.S. and Canada had “an online pres- 
ence,” and March 2000, when the Nasdaq 
slide began, the rush the Web was 
breathtaking. began with bold procla- 
mations that old days were num- 
bered, and ended with old media and 
its established brands still standing 
when the smoke cleared from the dot- 
com burnout. And while every year the 
mid-1990s brought its share new 
media moments, 1996 was when this new, 
new thing began feel permanent. 
was also the point which many the 
same issues the media world 
wrestling with today how make 
money, how know what trust 
began emerge. 

1996, The New York Times, The Wall 
Street Journal, The Washington Post, and 
the Los Angeles Times all launched Web 
sites; The Associated Press created The 
Wire, its online service; MSNBC came 
line, did Slate. Though Salon had gone 
live late ‘95, was ‘96 when entered 
the national consciousness. 

This was also when The Nando Times, 
the cyber sibling the The News Ob- 
server Raleigh, rode the first wave 
online campaign coverage, which includ- 
the National PoliticsUSA site 
and ElectionLine, joint effort ABC 
News, The Washington Post, and 
Newsweek. Established journalists led 
Michael Kinsley Slate began bolt- 
ing old media for new, and younger jour- 
nalists found fertile job market cy- 
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And Away from 


told not expect fresh out J-school. “It’s like television 
wrote Howard Kurtz, The Washington Post's media critic. 
piece that year the San Francisco Chronicle remarked that 
“The boom going strong now that seem caught 
endless, interconnected web unrelenting change that urges 

Spurred hype, the promise overnight riches, and the 
very real threat newspapers’ classified revenue, the Web 
rush accelerated. 1997, nearly quarter newspapers 
survey the Newspaper Association America said they ex- 
pected their online operations turn profit within four years. 
And 1998, percent respondents UPI poll said the 
Internet will eclipse newspapers 2002 the primary news 
source. 

2000, however, the rush failed navigate its first major turn. Bill Gates 
The stock market had peaked that spring; APBnews, new 
media darling, went broke and died that summer; and the begin- Web site, said, “It's industry its infancy. Everyone 
ning the end phase one the Internet revolution was not business model yet. People are trying find 


berspace, replete with job titles and salaries they had been 
us. 1996, Denise Caruso, then columnist for The New York their That true today was then. B.C. 


MSNBC AND FOX START 24-HOUR NEWS TELECOMMUNICATIONS ACT PASSES 
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From FINAL ANALYSIS Feiffer, July/August 1996 
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Herb Caen 


Voice City 


cisco Chronicle, announced that had lung cancer, five thousand let- 

ters poured the newspaper. The revelation concerning his health 
was disturbing not only his many devoted fans, but his bosses 
well, who estimated that fifth the readers might decide 
cancel their subscriptions after death. When died February 
1997, the age eighty, San Franciscos mayor ordered the city’s flags 
flown half mast, and President Clinton himself issued tribute: “If 
listen carefully those cool mornings when the fog has boiled through 
the Golden Gate, maybe will still hear Herb wonderful, witty, ir- 
repressible voice,’ Clinton said. 

was voice astounding longevity and durability. Caen’s first 
Chronicle column appeared 1938, and continued churn out 
thousand words day, six days week, until 1991, when reduced the 
column five days week and then, later, three. With the exception 
eight-year stint the Examiner, spent most his career 
the Chronicle. Caen, whose role model was Walter Winchell, hit upon 
his successful formula early: “What made the column,” once said, 
“was when started get corny and descriptive about San Francisco. 
wrote these horrible, poetic, crappy things about the city, and peo- 
ple ate What really did was help give San Francisco pow- 
erful sense itself. Ever since the earthquake 1906, was city 
the rebound city “creating renewed image itself favored 
place elegance, sophistication and culture.” the California historian 
Kevin Starr told the Los Angeles Times after death. “The city 
wanted its myth celebrated, expressed, probed, and analyzed. Herb 
Caen was just the man for the job.’ 

fans loved his style, humor, and romanticism; they referred 
him “our moral and civic rudder” and “the poet the common man.” 
His colleagues, for their part, admired his ease with the language. “He 
made look easy,” Alexander Cockburn The Nation wrote memo- 
riam. “Paragraph upon paragraph jokes, allusions, nicks and barbs held 
perfect control and tempo, creating web words that lay light- 
the page, anchored couple running jokes, triple pun and 
final perfect landing, like the Olympic gymnasts who come earth 
without tremor extra hop. Technically, Herb was master, and 
his best days there was one the language beat S.S. 


May 1996, when Herb Caen, the legendary columnist for the San Fran- 
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The Arrival 


The ‘argument culture’ 
TV’s talk shows drives 
out thoughtful debate 


mid the inescapable din shoutfests 

hard remember that before the arrival 

The McLaughlin Group Jack Ger- 

mond reminds his 1999 memoir, “There 
never had been ostensibly serious public-affairs pro- 
gram which people repeatedly interrupted each 
other, shouted for attention, delivered hominem at- 
tacks one another, and derided the moderator.” 

Thus did McLaughlin along with Crossfire, 
which fired its opening salvo 1982 usher genre 
political punditry that 1997 threatened drown out se- 
rious debate the fragmented airwaves. When MSNBC 
and Fox News Channel joined CNN and CNBC 1996, the 
result was insatiable demand for chatter. Shows like 
Hardball (Chris Matthews), The (Bill) Factor, Hanni- 
Colmes, Rivera Live, and The Spin Room (which was eu- 
thanized earlier this year) filled with high-decibel, over- 
simplified, two-dimensional “debates.” 

The various Clinton scandals nurtured and helped 
define shout TV. Then Monica happened, and the full 
fury what had been created was unleashed. (So 
much that when Clinton left office there were joke 
pieces written about how these shows would starve 
for lack scandal and speculation. “My over,’ 
Sean Hannity, Fox's Hannity Colmes, told The Hart- 
ford Courant November 2000.) 

Market share for these new networks, never very large 


GRAND FORKS (N.D.) HERALD 


From THE LEGACY 
RICHARD JEWELL 


Ellen Alderman and Caroline Kennedy, 
1997 


hen the finger-pointing has stopped and the 
settlement longer news, something 
lasting may actually come out the Richard Jewell 
episode. And what many people think. 

NBC settled threatened libel suit with the At- 
lanta security guard before claim was even filed, and 
later, CNN did the same. But court ruled the 
issue, legal precedent was set. And attor- 
much-publicized plan sue even local radio 
stations based conventional libel theories un- 
likely break new legal ground. 

But less well known, and potentially more impor- 
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such splintered market, grew 
through the decade, tapping (and 
fueling) “argument this 
country that Deborah Tannen de- 
scribed her book the same 
name. “The argument culture,” Tan- 
nen wrote Content 1999, 
“is pervasive war-like atmosphere 
that makes approach public dia- 


logue, and just about everything 
Matthey 


were 

Eventually, the hair-trigger scraps 
and manufactured drama these 
shows muscled their way onto the 
less provocative political talk shows. 
started the cable shows,” Bill 
Kovach, then curator Harvard's 
Nieman Foundation, told the Amer- 
ican Journalism Review 1999, “but 
its moved into the newsmagazine 
formats and Meet The Press and 
others. Many the shows are now 
set arguments. They are 
longer set journalistic inquiry. 


bate.” 


Last year, piece about Fox 
News the Milwaukee Journal 
Sentinel, Alan Colmes, sparring partner, described their 
show thusly: “It passionate discussion, with passionate people 
about the hot news and burning issues the day.” 
Somebody opena window. BC. 


COMMERCIAL RADIO NOW 


standardizing and sanitizing effects the consolida- 

tion media companies can viewed most clearly 
the radio industry, where twenty-five owners control ap- 
proximately quarter the commercial radio stations the 
country. result, there have been profound changes the 
quality and variety radio news. 

Companies such Infinity Broadcasting Corporation and 
Clear Channel Communications own hundreds stations each, 
and many eight the legal maximum the larger mar- 
kets. many cities, that means most all radio news comes 
from one owner. Many stations “outsource” their news reports 
syndicated services that cannibalize newspaper stories with- 
out payment. Most profound all, with the exception few 
all-news stations some major markets, radio reporters are dis- 
appearing from the air. 1998, there were 10,000 commer- 
cial radio stations the country, but only about fifteen were 
all-news outlets employing significant news staffs. 

parallel trend radio news the increasing tendency 
on-air reporters and commentators deliver commercials. 
This shift practice blurs the line between news and adver- 
tising. Los Angeles Times story October found that en- 
dorsements products news staffs has grown quietly 
the iast twenty years and accelerated during the 

Not coincidentally, radio the most all the 
media. These developments are partly the result changes 
regulatory law during the Reagan administration and the 
Clinton-era 1996 Telecommunications Act. And with the new 
Federal Communications Commission chairman, Michael 
Powell, signaling that believes the remaining media own- 
ership regulations are outdated, almost certain that more 
consolidation, fewer voices, and more packaged news are 
store, not only radio, but other media well. 


JG. 


DESPITE FLOODS THAT DEVASTATE CITY, INCLUDING NEWSPAPER PLANT 


tant, the legal plan sue for invasion 


privacy behalf both Jewell and his mother. 
Lin Wood, one lawyers, says the plaintiffs 
will argue that the intense press surveillance 
amounted “intrusion upon their seclusion.” 
Historically, such claims against the press have 
not met with much success. But recent months 


handful plaintiffs with similar claims have pre- 
vailed, least been allowed trial. For ex- and 


ample, Pennsylvania couple sued when two Inside 

Edition reporters investigating the steep salaries executives 
U.S. Healthcare surreptitiously surveilled the suburban home 
the daughter and son-in-law the (both whom have top 
jobs the company), followed them and their children and 
from work and school, and trailed the whole family their vaca- 
tion home exclusive Florida enclave. federal district court 
Pennsylvania allowed the couple proceed trial and ordered 
the reporters stop engaging conduct that “invades the priva- 
cy” the family. 
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That case and others, indicating that courts are willing 
weaken First Amendment protection for news gather- 
ing, have alarmed media attorneys. such cases signal 
trend, and Richard Jewell continues that trend highly 

publicized lawsuit, may indeed have impact First 

Amendment law. But for now, based solely the libel 

New York media attorney Robert Sack says, “For 

lawyers, there has been sea change from Richard 

Jewell. would not change advice clients all.” 

Still, has there been sea change for journalists? Tom John- 
son, president CNN News, says, know CNN more care will 
taken through the entire process.” feels reporting 
the Jewell story was “accurate and but acknowledges the 
tremendous pressures deadlines and competition and says 
CNN must work harder not get caught the “frenzy.” John- 
son says reporters will have make more effort put 
sources the record and “dig, dig, dig” for information the 
side the suspect, and that editors have show greater re- 
straint deciding where place the story. 


leads 

OReilly 
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Sandra Rowe 
She Just Wins 


efore Sandra Mims Rowe left The Virginian-Pilot take the helm 
The Oregonian Portland, she placed note her old desk 

drawer, reported American Editor 1997 profile its 
new president. The message, left for young colleague, advised: When 
standing, stand. When sitting, sit. But above all, not wobble. “The act 
itself tells you something about Sandy,” the article said. “Even she 
was getting ready embark great adventure, she was still looking 
for ways take care those she was leaving behind. The words the 
message tell you something else. For those who know Sandy Rowe 
well, there can more succinct summation her approach her 
career and her life. just wobble the woman.” 

Rowe grew Harrisonburg, Virginia, small town with 
town paper that was edited her father. She graduated from East 
Carolina University Greenville, North Carolina 1970, and landed 
her first job Norfolk radio station. From there, she went The 
Ledger-Star, afternoon paper Norfolk, reporter the now 
defunct “womens She worked her way become 
the managing editor the paper, ushered through merger with 
The Virginian-Pilot, and then became the executive editor 1983. Two 
years later, the paper won Pulitzer Prize for general-news reporting. 

1993, Rowe was offered the editorship The Oregonian. 
her eight years there, she has reorganized the newsroom into ef- 
fective teams, made efforts connect the newspaper its com- 
munity, attracted top-notch reporters, and tried create envi- 
ronment where those talented people could excel. seems 
working. 1999 survey Americas best newspapers 
which The Oregonian ranked twelfth the paper was described 
having “visionary thinking and sense community that translates 
into good, important stuff for readers.” 1998, she managed 
lead ASNE (only the second woman so) and direct series 
foreign trade that won 1999 Pulitzer. Two more Pulitzers were 
added this year. Before 1999, The Oregonian had not received 
Pulitzer forty-two years. 

“What Sandy did what Bill Parcells does when takes over team,” 
said the Pulitzer Prize-winning Oregonian feature writer Tom Hallman, 
quoted American Journalism Review article. She just wins. 
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Monica! 


Bill Clinton had affair, 
and the tabloid tail began wagging 

the mainstream dog 


cannot understand the impeachment the 

forty-second president the United States 

1998 without considering the arrest the actor 

Paul Reubens, aka “Pee-wee Herman,” porno 
theater Florida 1991. OH. ran the headline ac- 
companying the full-page mug shot the New York Post's 
cover few mornings later. What the Vanity Fair writer David 
Kamp dubbed the “Tabloid Decade” had begun. 

President Clinton had been under investigation for 
four years for the complex financial dealings nicknamed 
“Whitewater” when special counsel Kenneth Starr ex- 
tended his probe 1998 cover alleged sub- 
ornation perjury the lawsuit taken against him 
Paula Jones. Washington was soon buzzing with rumors 
about new star witness the Jones case: Monica 
Lewinsky, young woman with whom Clinton had had 
affair. The story went nationwide three days after Starr 
asked expand his inquiry when the Internet gossip 
columnist Matt Drudge reported that Newsweek had de- 
layed story about her relationship with the president. 

This matter state understandably received major 


INTERNET’S MATT DRUDGE 


From SPOT NEWS: 
THE PRESS AND THE DRESS 


Lawrence Grossman, November/December 1998 


Saturday morning, January 24, 


semen-stained dress hit the 
and splattered all directions. The 
garment, print, on-air, and cable, 
was the blockbuster story the week. 
The New York Daily News blared 
page one, SHE KEPT SEX DRESS. The New 
York Post bannered, LOVE DRESS. 
Many newspaper and broadcast ac- 
counts picked UPI story that reported fact that 
Lewinsky had kept dress with President semen, 
eliminating the detail that Lewinsky had only claimed 
have such dress. 

Time and Newsweek, released Sunday, January 25, car- 
ried almost identical reports about the dress, adding few 
marginally different details their own. Neither the news- 
magazines gave any indication the nature the source. 

Monday, January 26, The New York Times quoted 
lawyer William Ginsburg dismissing press re- 
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coverage conventional media. also, understandably, took 
share attention parallel media universe: not only 
weekly supermarket tabloids, but other news outlets that hardly 
had existed long enough for previous presidents give them any 
notice the tabs’ new television offshoots, like Current Affair, 
the 1986 creation the Australian media magnate Rupert Mur- 
doch. 

That was only logical. The tabloidization television was 
full force the time the Lewinsky affair; you limited your 
canvass the years 1992 1994, the names Joey Buttafuoco, 
Lorena Bobbitt, Jeff Gillooly, Gennifer Flowers, Heidi Fleiss, 
Woody Allen, and Michael Jackson would only begin exhaust 
the list that fed the tabloid beast. And the new shows, like their 
print cousins, had never excluded politicians from their brief 
especially when sex was involved. 

What was remarkable 1998, however, was the extent 
which the tail began wagging the mainstream-media dog. 
Now the kind material beltway boys tittered about only behind 
closed doors was suddenly The Washington Post and The New 
York Times. What this combined tabloidized-news and newsified- 
tabloid powerhouse ended producing was unprecedented: 
something, according Vanity Kamp, akin tacky new 
hit television series. MSNBC had program called “The White 
House Crisis, nightly just like Seinfeld reruns,” said. 

The quirks the case helped. Because the Clinton legal team 
insisted arguing from the technical definition “sexual rela- 
tions” adopted the Jones proceedings, Starr's “referral” Con- 
gress had take the burden establishing exactly what spe- 
cific acts beyond that definition had fact taken place (which 
made, ironically enough, the famous cigar incident among the 
most materially relevant details the report). Starr compounded 
the ugliness dressing his case with piously irrelevant novel- 


ports about the semen-stained dress. would assume that Moni- 
Lewinsky had dress that was sullied dirtied, she would have 

Thursday, January 29, CBS Scott Pelley broke the 
story that the FBI had found evidence any the clothes 
taken from apartment. The next night ABC, Jackie 
Judd, citing “law enforcement sources,” said, “Starr far has 
come empty search for forensic explaining that 
the Lewinsky clothes the FBI tested had been dry-cleaned. 
later turned out, dry-cleaning had nothing with the absence 
the semen stain; the FBI had tested the wrong garments. The 
Washington Post reported that President Clinton assured associ- 
ates there was such dress. 

the spring, the tale the semen-stained dress fast lost credi- 
bility. Critics came forward force. Cox News Service piece 
Scott Shepard began, “The dress? has vanished into the misty realm 
newspaper and last news broadcast.” Shep- 
ard blamed “the well-traveled route hearsay today’s brave new 
information world, where few established ‘facts’ are repeated and 
mixed with speculation and allegations from unidentified sources.” 

Kathleen Hall Jamieson, dean the Annenberg School for Com- 
munication the University Pennsylvania, complained PBS's 
NewsHour with Jim Lehrer about the lack careful sourcing 
and confirmation, citing allegations about the semen-stained dress. 
“It turns out now that there may dress.” The longtime news 
producer Fouhy, now the Pew Center Washington, de- 
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istic detail (going out the way, for example, point out that 
key sexual assignations had taken place both Day 
and Easter), and gratuitously pornographic scenarios (there 
legitimate legal reason America needed know that the presi- 
dent entered the Oval Office with erection January 1995). 

But the new prurience the “established” media also had much 
with the changing economic, institutional, and cultural structures 
the media business itself. was time massive competition for 
fickle public attention world hundreds cable channels and 
billions Web sites, quarterly demands for greater profits from 
network news divisions and newspapers owned publicly held cor- 
porations, and society coarsening standards judgment. That 
these structures transcend the particular presidency that saw their 
apotheosis became quite evident the summer 2001 Chandra 
Levy handily filled the vacuum Lewinsky once occupied. That they are 
not, however, transcendent was intimated September, when two 
fuel-laden jets crashed into the World Trade Center and the Pentagon 
and, maybe, brought our Tabloid Decade 


WEEN CLINTON AND 


plored the apparent fact that, “so many good journalists [were] 
spending much time analyzing little.” Los Angeles Times con- 
tributing editor, Robert Scheer, wrote the press performance, 
sick. There was blue dress and semen stain, but mass 
media fell for the lurid tales.” The New York Times columnist Frank 
Rich blasted the reports “phantom semen stains.” 

Then, the end July, Lewinsky and special prosecutor Ken- 
neth Starr finally agreed immunity deal. World News 
Tonight, July 29, Judd, citing legal sources, revealed that “as part 
the immunity deal with prosecutors, Monica Lewinsky agreed 
turn over evidence she claimed would back her story that she 
had sexual relationship with the president. The sources confirm 
that one piece evidence is, fact, the dress Lewinsky said she 
saved after encounter with Mr. Clinton because had semen 
stain it. claim the existence was first re- 
ported ABC News six months ago. The dress may provide Starr 
with forensic evidence relationship.” 

The next day, July 30, Inside Politics, CNN White 
House correspondent Wolf Blitzer revealed the astonishing news 
that Lewinsky had given the stained dress her mother, who, 
said, hid her New York apartment for six months. According 
Blitzer, when the president agreed testify the grand jury, 
was unaware that Lewinsky would turning over the dress 
with its physical evidence their sexual relationship. 

The blue dress with the semen stain existed after 
all. was real. And had returned center stage. 


q 
q 
] 
| 
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Carol Loomis 


Following the Money 


November 1999, when just about everyone else 
was championing the strength the market, For- 
Carol Junge Loomis wrote piece relaying 
Warren Buffett's warning that stocks could not 
possibly meet the overblown expectations. 
look the current economic climate makes the 
piece seem almost prophetic. Either that, 
just excellent journalist. 

Loomis has been Fortune for forty-seven years. 
She started 1954 researcher and began work- 
ing the investing column 1962. 
was more than simple promotion. Loomis had 
been moved from researcher (all whom were 
women) writer (all whom were men). 

1968 Loomis was writing serious features, which 
she continues today she approaches her mid- 
seventies. Her journalism impeccable, her reporting 
extremely thorough, and her ability understand 
complex accounting, without any formal training, as- 
tounding. Floyd Norris The New York Times 
pointed out “Role Models” piece last year, 
Loomis not afraid numbers. 1982 she noticed 
that Aetna was using aggressive accounting report 
profits. The information which was included only 
footnote the annual report had 
gone unnoticed the S.E.C. After Loomis reported it, 
the S.E.C. went after Aetna. 1998, Loomis wrote 
moving cover story about five Holocaust survivors 
who recreated their lives America and built mil- 
lions. She spent two years reporting the story. 

“Most great institutions have exemplar, in- 
dividual who personifies just great about 
them,” wrote John Huey, the then-managing ed- 
itor Fortune, 1995 editorial. “Jazz had Duke 
Ellington; the Yankees had Gehrig; Fortune has 
Carol 
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Concentration Power 


Mergers get bigger and bigger, 
and the number companies that 
produce news gets smaller and smaller 


hen Time, Inc., and Warner Communications merged 

1989, Jane Ciabattari wondered the pages CJR the 

big business story 1990 would be, Who will buy Time 

Warner? She was off decade, although the ultimate 

buyer AOL, the time fledgling Internet service provider could 
not have been predicted the most prescient pundits. 

Since Ronald FCC began dismantling nearly century media 
regulation the early 1980s (the task was furthered considerably with the 
passage the 1996 Telecommunications Act), the media world has en- 
dured leap-frogging series mergers, each new deal bigger than any be- 
fore it. Capital Cities and ABC 1985; and NBC 1986; Time and Warn- 
1989; Westinghouse and CBS, and Disney and Cap Cities/ABC 1995; 
Time Warner and Turner Broadcasting (CNN), and News Corporation (Fox) 
and New World Communications 1996. 1999, Viacom gobbled CBS 
and got its fifteen minutes the Biggest Media Deal Ever. 2001, AOL 
swallowed Time Warner and jaws dropped all over again. 

Newspaper and radio ownership weren't spared this merger mania. 
Since 1996, when the Telecom Act eased ownership restrictions for radio 
stations, estimated half the 11,000 stations the U.S. have changed 
hands. And when the Tribune Co. bought Times Mirror last year, was only 
the latest twenty-year shift toward ever-bigger newspaper chains. “The 
urge remarked The Wall Street Journal 1998 assessment 
the Telecom Act, “has overwhelmed the compulsion 

The times have indeed changed. When the international behemoth ITT 
tried buy ABC 1966, Lyndon Justice Department convinced 
federal appeals court block the deal the ground that global 
dealings could compromise journalistic independence. Twenty-nine 


From FROM THE TIME THE DRAGON, 
THE CONSTANCY NEWS 


Mitchell Stephens, November/December 1999 
ournalism, continually remind ourselves, un- 
doubtedly hit new low this week was 
this year? But give the calendar credit. the midst 
all this bewailing, has forced upon quite 
different time frame: millennium. And when 
think back over this rather long while, the bewailing 
might, for moment least, stop. 

has, course, been quite millennium for journalism. Few human 
endeavors have changed much the past thousand years news- 
mongering. But also true that few aspects human culture have 
changed little news 

First the change: anthropological and historical accounts paint 
reasonably clear picture the news systems most those alive 
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HEARST AGREES BUY LONGTIME RIVAL 


| f ‘a | 


years later, when Disney another global monster bought ABC, 
the Clinton Justice Department shrugged off. Deregulation, touted 
way boost competition, instead 
and hypercommercialism. With all the 
new ways deliver news and infor- 
mation, companies needed get slice everything stay com- 
petitive. “If you look the entire chain entities studios, net- 
works, stations, cable channels, cable operations, international dis- 
you can,’ Peter Chernin, president Rupert News Corpo- 
ration, told Fortune magazine 1998. “That way, regardless where 
the profits move to, position 

And gain they did. 1988, for example, Viacom was puny $600 
million cable outfit. Last year had more 
than $20 billion revenues. Its journalism, 
this case CBS News, now only small part 
very large, non-journalistic entity. “By the 
1990s,” Robert McChesney argues his 1999 book, Rich Media, 
Poor Democracy, “traditional professional journalism was marked 
retreat from its standards the postwar years, due the tidal 
wave commercial pressure brought the corporate media 
system.” NBC, for instance, devoted more time 1996 the Sum- 
mer Olympics, for which owned the television rights, than any 
other story. For ABC, CBS, and CNN, meanwhile, the 
Olympics did not even crack their top ten stories. 

Some the “synergies” that were cited 
strengths the mergers too often translated into 
nothing more than marketing company’s myr- 
iad other products, poorly disguised news. 
part the merger with Viacom 1999, for example, Mel Kar- 
mazin, chairman, pledged spend $650 million for “pro- 
motion” Viacom-owned media over the next six years. And 
consider this synergistic snippet from Disney-owned Good 
Morning America, broadcast live from Orlando during the 1997 


CHRONICLE, SELL OFF 


the year 1000 would have had their command. Messengers 
might occasionally arrive with the news. some cities villages 
criers might proclaim it. The literate might sporadically record it. 
But most what most the people the world knew cur- 
rent events one thousand years ago came from whomever they 
happened run into from word mouth. 

Spoken news had its advantages. But the news system that 
dominated the first half this millennium had severely limited 
reach. The major international news story the turn the pre- 
vious millennium was undoubtedly the Viking landing America, 
“Vinland.” This news made far Denmark, and not much 
farther. For most those dependent upon word mouth, the 
world the other side the forest, let alone the other side 
the ocean, remained mystery the province dragons. Spo- 
ken news was also notoriously inaccurate and unreliable. was 
difficult, consequently, gain sure knowledge such basic 
questions whether this that major figure was fact dead. 

Bewailers take note: our journalism the journalism invented 
roughly this half-millennium would change all that. Pam- 
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celebration twenty-fifth anniversary: 
Joan Lunden: “Disney World rocks around the clock. 
The attention detail this place really astounding.” 
Charles Gibson: “Probably the greatest man-made vacation 
center that has ever been built.” 


Howard Kurtz, The Washington 
media reporter, relayed the Dis- 
ney World anecdote during panel 
discussion Graduate 
School Journalism, calling the 
closest thing infomercial that had ever seen network 
television. 

More worrisome than hype the specter corporate censor- 
ship. 1994, Rupert Murdoch, trolling for business China, dropped 

the BBC from his satellite news service after Chinese leaders com- 


plained about the coverage; 1998, Disney effectively 


killed embarrassing ABC piece hiring prac- 
tices Disney World; during debate the 1996 
Telecom Act, CNN refused run phone compa- 
commercials that claimed cable rates would 
rise the act passed. There also the possibility 
that some stories are being silently avoided re- 
porters and editors who learn too quickly what 
the corporate rules are. When company has multiple global inter- 
ests, opportunities for self-censorship multiply. 

But potentially more ominous problem looms. the 
some argued that the Internet and cable had ushered more 
democracy the media. But all those new voices that cropped 
are increasingly owned the heavy- 
weights. And all media are owned 
ever-shrinking number ever-larger compa- 
what chance does genuinely maverick 
voice risky political thought investiga- 
tion have heard? 

And, meanwhile, whos going buy AOL/Time —B.C. 


phlets describing discoveries his own words were 
printed Barcelona, Rome, Paris, Antwerp, Basel, and Florence 
1493, the year returned. The dead, with the exception the 
Romanovs and certain rock star, began stay dead. News 
politics and science spread. Lights were turned on; the haze lifted 
choose your metaphor. Dragons were forced retreat un- 
usually deep lakes Scotland. 

But through all this the news itself hardly changed. Its concerns 
power, survival, violence, sex have remained remarkably con- 
stant. know from those anthropological and historical ac- 
counts that societies without printing, let alone cable the In- 
ternet, were adept are mixing news the serious and 
the sensational. They even mixed some bewailing about the lat- 
ter. More than two millennia ago, Cicero complained about the 
contents the letters friend was sending him while was out 
Rome. They contained, Cicero huffed, “reports the gladiato- 
rial pairs, the adjournment trials, [a] burglary, and such tittle- 
tattle nobody would have the impertinence repeat 


Jim Lehrer 


The Moderator 


eter Jennings, referring Jim twelve-year 
stint presidential debate moderator, once half-joked 
that “Jim the moderator for easygoing 
style and reputation informed and fair reporter make 
him appealing the candidates, who increasingly are pack- 
aging their campaigns tightly controlled products. What 
more could image-conscious adviser want than modera- 
tor who sees his job more facilitator than interrogator? 

This softer-style approach one that Lehrer and one-time 
partner Robert MacNeil honed over their twenty-six-year his- 
tory the forces behind NewsHour. Guests the news show 
are given chance make their points, and the discussions 
the NewsHour rarely approach the kind sound-bite argu- 
ment that common the network and cable television 
news talk programs. Instead, the shows function more civil 
debates, exploring questions and issues from aggressively 
objective point view. 

MacNeil (who retired 1995) and Lehrer have won 
slew awards, including Peabody, two Emmys, and more 
than thirty other awards for journalistic excellence. Lehrer 
has also been awarded the 1999 National Humanities Medal 
President Clinton and was elected Fellow the 
American Academy Arts and Sciences. 

Many observers, however, say Lehrer, who got his start 
reporter for The Dalias Morning News and later moved 
over The Dallas Times-Herald, was too much gen- 
tleman during his performance moderator the 2000 
presidential debates. The critics said let the candidates 
off the hook important issues, didn’t veer from the cam- 
scripts deciding upon the topics broached, 
and allowed the debates meander. 

“If after these three debates people are talking about 
questions, have failed Lehrer said just before 
his latest stint moderator. But afterwards, people were 
definitely talking about the questions asked and 
those didn't. 
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The Election Night 


First the bad vote projection, 
then virtual tie sends presidential 
campaign into overtime 


November 2000 just one hour after most 
polling places Florida had closed all six members 
the Voter News Service consortium the four major 

broadcast networks, plus CNN and AP) declared Gore 
president the United States. 

That was the start the rowdiest night election reporting 
modern times. Two hours later, the television networks began 
retracting the Gore “call.” Then, just after the Fox News 
Channel anointed George Bush winner twenty-five 
electoral votes making him the new president and within 
minutes, did CBS, ABC, NBC, and CNN. (Only the did not 
join the call.) Finally, around a.m., the networks began em- 
barrassed backpedaling the Bush projection also, declaring 
the election too close call. “If youre disgusted with us, 
frankly, blame said Dan Rather. 

And where the election 2000 stood for the next thir- 
ty-five days. 

had all come down Florida. Gore was winning the popular 
vote more than half-million ballots, but election night wore 
on, neither candidate had enough electoral votes claim the 
presidency. All eyes were handful Florida counties that 
most Americans had never heard Volusia, Brevard, Broward, 
Hillsborough. When the five VNS members prematurely declared 
Bush the victor (and Gore conceded phone call the Texas 
governor), newspapers all over America followed suit and rushed 
too hastily into print. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch: BUSH WINS 
THRILLER; The Miami Herald: The Boston Globe: BUSH 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE 


From THE PROCESS, STUPID 


Jane Kirtley, September/October 2000 


nearly forty years, journalists the United States have 

been living paradise. 

The First prohibition 
against laws abridging press freedom, 
vigorously enforced indepen- 
dent judiciary, has meant that the 
American ability gather 
and disseminate news without interfer- 
ence from the government 
passed the world. But reluctant news 
subjects are always looking for ways 
stifle the press. Their weapons vary with 
the times. the late 1960s and 1970s, the 
government tried discourage aggressive reporting through in- 
timidation: tapping journalists’ telephones, serving them with 
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Never Ended 


TIGHT ONE. The New York Times fudged bit: BUSH 
APPEARS DEFEAT GORE. Most papers managed cor- 
rect the headlines for later editions, but the whole 
thing had whiff DEFEATS TRUMAN. 

What went wrong with the vote projections 
Florida? Plenty. Daggers were out for VNS. news 
executives threatened quit the service unless 
could guarantee that such foul-up could ever 
happen again. VNS and each the networks con- 
ducted agonizing reappraisals about its election 
night procedures. Several networks vowed 
project winners the future only when all polls 
have closed state, not just most them. Law- 
makers proposed legislation require the fifty 
states close their polls the same moment, 
move that would force significant change the 
way news handles projections. 

Meanwhile the Great Vote Recount 2000 got 
under way Florida. screens and newspapers 
were filled for weeks with the faces vote coun- 
ters squinting upward questionable ballots the 
effort divine voters’ intent. The public learned 
new word: chad. Was dimpled, with light show- 


ing through? light? Blank? One detached cor- 
ner? Two, three, four? 

Finally, December 12, the Supreme Court issued 
sixty-five-page decision the recount that had 
journalists and their legal experts scrambling live 
television decode document that made com- 
promise with need for pithy sound bites. their 
haste, some reporters put misleading spin the words. 

moved news alert: “Supreme Court reverses Florida court 
and remands for further proceedings.” Dan Rather: “The Gore 


INDENT JOURNALISTIC SITES FADE... 


subpoenas, and threatening prosecution for publication leaked 
information. the 1980s, powerful public figures used libel suits 
try deflect unflattering coverage. the 1990s, the focus 
shifted claims invasion privacy, typically following publi- 
cation truthful facts interest the public, but which the 
news subject wished keep secret. 

Attorneys for news organizations scrambled devise com- 
pelling arguments convince the judiciary that allowing cases 
like these succeed would undermine press freedom. For the 
most part, they prevailed. The high court erected almost insur- 
mountable barriers direct government censorship, and im- 
posed heavy burdens proof those who would sue the 
press for reputational injury hurt feelings. For the most part, 
hefty jury awards were overturned appellate courts. The 
philosopher and scholar Alexander Meiklejohn declared 
time for “dancing the streets.” short, was the Golden Age 
the First Amendment. 

But then came the mid-1990s, and the gold began turn 
brass. journalists, self-evident that investigative reporting 
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FLORIDA BUSH ollowing the September 


forces are saying, ‘Whew, may 
not everything want, but 
least were still breathing.” 
But fact, the court was halt- 
ing the Florida recount, leaving 
Bush with 537-vote margin and 
presidency. 
number news organiza- 
tions were unwilling leave 
there, and embarked their 
own recount. The Miami 
appeared validate the Bush 
victory more ambitious effort 
was mounted consortium 
consisting The New York 
Times, The Wall Street 
Washington Post/ News- 
week, The Associated Press, CNN 
later joined others includ- 
ing the Tribune 
Tribune, Los Angeles 
South Florida Sun-Sen- 
tinel, and Orlando Sentinel. 
The release that survey, 
which was due September, 
has been 


World Trade Center tragedy. 

The debacle Florida was 
murky but made one thing clear: vote projectors among journalists 
needed clean their act significantly before venturing “call” 
political races the future. NH. 


WINNT 


informs the public, exposes corruption, and rights wrongs. They 
argue that these important ends justify the use virtually any 
means achieve them. But the judiciary buying that. The es- 
sential watchdog role that the press should play democracy 
lost many them. 

the heart the landmark First Amendment rulings the 
1960s and 1970s was profound respect for the role the inde- 
pendent news media democracy. This led jurists like William 
Brennan recognize privileges for speech that had never enjoyed 
constitutional protection previously 

Unfortunately, the judiciary has changed. his dissenting 
opinion Dickerson United States, case reaffirm- 
ing the Supreme 1966 Miranda decision, Justice An- 
tonin Scalia sneered number seminal free-speech deci- 
sions articulating “certain overprotective First Amendment 
rules.” 

Does that sound like justice who will forge new protections 
for the press? 

The dance over. 


} 
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YEAR 


This special section marking the Columbia Jour- 
nalism fortieth anniversary was produced 
the staff with the ample assistance out- 


side contributors. 


writer whose work has appeared The Nation, 
Lingua Franca, and The Washington Post, began 
writing July and barely looked until Oc- 
tober 15. produced twenty-eight profiles and 


Scott Sherman, free-lance 


e 


YEAR: 


Time Change 


Year by Year 


CREDITS 


six essays. Rick Perlstein, author Before the 
Storm, new book about Barry Goldwater, and 
Lauren Janis, free-lance writer and former assis- 
tant editor also wrote several pieces. Carla 
Sapsford helped develop the timeline and the list 
story topics. Sarah Kate Pastor, 
Channing Sargent, and Ryan Smee provided in- 
valuable photo research. DLL. 


AUTHORS THE 


Ben Bagdikian taught journalism the 
University California, Berkeley, and has writ- 
ten number books, including The Media 
Monopoly, seminal work the rise media 
conglomerates. 


James Boylan the founding editor 
and professor emeritus journalism and histo- 
the University Massachusetts-Amherst. 
Samuel Lubell, specialist public opin- 
ion research, helped pioneer the use key 
precincts reveal truths about the country 
whole. died 1987. 


Edwin Diamond, who died 1997, was lead- 
ing media critic who taught journalism New York 
University. was the author several books, in- 
cluding The Rise and Fall the Space Age. 


Ferdinand Kuhn, who died 1978, was the 
first full-time diplomatic correspondent The 
Washington Post. 


967 Jimmy Breslin one the most celebrat- 
the big- city columnists, first the New 
York Herald Tribune, the New York 
Daily News, and, since 1988, Newsday. 


1968 Jules Witcover has covered Washington 
reporter and columnist for forty-seven 
years, and the author thirteen books 
U.S. presidential politics and history. 


Theodore White’s 1961 book, The Making 
the President, 1960, still regarded mas- 
terpiece political reporting. died 1986. 


1970 Aaron Einfrank, who wrote for the 
Toronto Telegram, retired from Radio Free Eu- 
rope 1992. 

Ellen Hoffman wrote about federal poli- 
for thirty years. She now writes column 
about personal money management for 
Money magazine. 


1972 Haynes Johnson, who won Pulitzer The 
Washington Post, wrote Sleepwalking Through 
History and The Bay Pigs. regular 
The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer, and teaches 
journalism the University Maryland. 


Robert Sherrod was editor and writer 


Time and Life, and editor The Saturday 
Evening Post. died 1994. 


1974 Roger Morris the author several books, 
including his most recent, The Money and the 
Power: The Making Las Vegas and Its Hold 
America, which co-authored with Sally Denton. 


1975 William Fulbright, the former United 
States senator from Arkansas, died 1995. 
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For the complete excerpt articles, www.cjr.org. 


1976 Nat Hentoff writes weekly column for 
The Village Voice which syndicated. 
also has penned books jazz and the Con- 
stitution. 


1977 Melvin Mencher currently finishing the 
ninth edition his ubiquitous journalism 
school text, News Reporting and Writing. 


1978 Roy Blount, Jr. contributing editor 
The Atlantic Monthly. produced one-man 
show called “Roy Happy Hour and 
and the author several books. 


1979 Robert Friedman the international edi- 
tor Fortune magazine. has been assis- 
tant managing editor Life magazine and the 
editor The Village Voice. 


1980 Jacobo Timerman, former publisher the 
Argentine newspaper Opinion, wrote Pris- 
oner Without Name, Cell Without Num- 
ber, about his thirty months prisoner 
the Argentine army. died 1999. 


1981 Karen Rothmyer, former Wall Street 
Journal reporter, managing editor The Na- 
tion. 


1982 Joe Nicholson has been reporter for the 
AP, the New York Post, and the New York Daily 
News. now the associate editor Editor 
Publisher. 


1983 Katharine Seelye, former reporter The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, part The New York 
Washington bureau. 

1984 Gloria Cooper deputy executive 
editor. She served for twenty-two years the 
managing editor and has been writ- 
ing the Darts Laurels column since 1976. 


1985 Anthony Marro, former managing editor 
and Washington correspondent Newsday, 
editor Newsday. 


1986 William Boot was the pen name 
contributing editor Christopher Hanson. 
has been reporter Washington and over- 
seas for twenty years. 


1987 Elliot King teaches and directs the Digital 
Media Lab Loyola College Maryland. 
also editor the monthly Database Trends 
and Applications. 


1987 Michael Schudson, teaches the Depart- 
ment Communication the University 
California, San Diego. His latest book The 
Good Citizen: History American Civic 
Life. 
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1988 Doug Underwood teaches journalism 
the University Washington. His article, 
“When MBAs Rule the was the basis 
for book later published under the same title. 


1989 Todd Gitlin teaches New York University. 
the author The Whole World Watching 
(1980), The Sixties (1993), The Twilight Common 
Dreams (1995), and Inside Prime Time (2000). 


1990 Scott Armstrong, former Washington 
Post staff writer, director the Information 
Trust, nonprofit that works improve free- 
dom expression, government accountability 
and reform both the U.S. and abroad. 


Veronique Vienne the author The Art 
Doing Nothing, The Art Imperfection, and 
The Art Growing Up. She writes design 
and cultural trends for magazines such 
Martha Stewart Living and Redbook. 

1992 Alicia Mundy the Washington bureau 
chief for MediaWeek magazine, and writes The 
Pack Rat column Editor Publisher. Her new 
book, Dispensing with the Truth, examines the 
Fen-Fen diet drug scandal. 


1993 Russ Baker, free-lance writer who 
lives New York, contributing editor. 


1994 Jim Wooten senior correspondent for 
ABC News based London. His reports from 
Rwanda and Zaire 1994 won several awards, 
including the Overseas Press Club Award. 


1995 Paul Starobin, former National Journal 
writer, the Moscow bureau chief for Business 
Week. 


1996 Jules Feiffer stopped drawing his syndicat- 
cartoon strip last year after more than forty 
years. His work still appears The New York 
Times, The New Yorker, The American 
Prospect, Rolling Stone, and Playboy. 


1997 Ellen Alderman and Caroline Kennedy are 
attorneys who co-authored 
books, Our Defense, and The Right Privacy. 


1998 Lawrence Grossman, former president 
NBC News and PBS, columnist for 


1999 Mitchell Stephens, who teaches journal- 
ism New York University, the author 
History News, and The Rise Image, The 
Fall the Word. just finished trip 
around the world study the effects 
globalization. 


2000 Jane Kirtley the Silha Professor 
Media Ethics and Law School 
Journalism and Mass Communication. 
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The 
Nieman Foundation 
now inviting 
applications 
for its 
2002-2003 
fellowship 
program. 


The application 
deadline for 
U.S. journalists 
January 31, 2002. 


Nieman Fellowships for Journalists 
Harvard University 


this critical time for journalism, the mission the Nieman Fellowships 


has never been more important. The fulfillment its 


mandate 


“promote and elevate the standards 
journalism and educate persons 


deemed specially qualified” 


egins each year with the selection 


working journalists from the United States and from other countries. 


Harvard, the Fellows experience discovery and enrichment, learning and 


reflection Harvard classrooms, Nieman seminars and from the close 


friendships that emerge during the Nieman year. Each Fellow free design 


individual course study. Some pursue courses reporting specialty; 


others explore the breadth Harvard’s schools and departments. For many Niemans, 


year transformation enabling them return their news organizations 


with renewed journalistic purpose. 


Nieman Fellowships are awarded reporters, editors, photographers, producers, edi- 


torial writers and cartoonists, and Internet specialists. Whatever their roles journal- 


ism, Nieman Fellows have this common: they are achievers and they understand 
the virtue continuing education for journalists. 

Nieman Fellowships are granted for the academic year and include tuition, stipend 
$55,000, housing allowance and childcare support. qualify for 


consideration, applicants: 


Must full-time staff freelance journalists working for the news 
editorial departments newspapers, news services, radio, television, 


magazines general public interest Internet news sites. 
have least three years professional experience the news media. 


Must obtain their employer’s consent for leave absence for the 


academic year. 


Information and application forms may obtained from: 


Tel: 617-495-2238 
Fax: 617-495-8976 


E-mail: nieman@harvard.edu 


Program Officer 
Nieman Foundation 
One Francis Avenue 
Cambridge, 02138 


Web site: www.nieman.harvard.edu 


Author David Frum: 


‘It was depressing time for journalists. The press 
was exhausted, collectively and singly. 


page 


THE 


The issue isn’t just the loss journalism. 
stake whether, citizens, have 
access independent information that 
makes possible for take part gov- 
erning ourselves. 


Bill Kovach and Tom Rosenstiel, 
The Elements Journalism 


first encountered marketing consul- 
tants 1981, while working Life’s 
news editor, title that was not quite yet 


Like good neighbor, State Farm 


oxymoron. The big-format picture 
magazine, having folded weekly, had 
been reborn monthly. Life relied 
heavily newsstand sales and impulse 
buys and had hired, like most every 
other publication then, consultants 
guide its choices. the time joined the 
magazine, the specialists had already 
seen enough reduce their advice 
coda: Life covers should stick celebri- 
ties and cuddly animals. 

Animals were ascendancy because 
Life had run cover shot Shar-Pei 
puppy, Chinese guard dog with heavi- 
wrinkled fawn-colored fur and 
lugubrious expression. The cover had 
been huge hit. wanted hug the dog 
myself. Still, there were hard choices 
made. The best-selling celebrities 


were hard bag, not all animals were 
cute, and editors wanted run covers 
medicine and science. The consul- 
tants set their own newsstands 
throughout the country test out the 
three four possibilities for each 
month mock-up covers Life would 
interspersed with already published 
magazines. Then the editors would sit 
rather sheepishly hear how poorly 
their choices fared, and why. Seldom was 
the quality the stories behind the cov- 
ers addressed. One month, suggested 
that story was editing, water issues 


across the country depleted reser- 
voirs, collapsing aquifers, and access-to- 
water controversies thrown into 


the mix. For cover proposed some 
beautiful landscapes California’s 


Cold weather can cause real disaster 

INSIDE home. Water pipes can freeze and burst. 
Every year, thousands homeowners suffer 
through the mess frozen, burst pipes and lose 


things important them. 


With your help, most can avoid this winter nightmare. 


For story background frozen pipes: 
call State Farm Media Relations (309) 766-2086, 
visit 


STATE FARM 


E 


INSURANC 


State Farm Insurance Companies Home Offices: Bloomington, 
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Mono Lake, showing the water level 
low that exposed otherworldly under- 
lying salt formations. 

The consultants were incredulous; 
emotionally cold landscape would never 
fly. Nonetheless, other possible covers 
were falling through. Mono Lake went 
the cover and became one the bet- 
ter selling issues the year. 

tell this small anecdote only illus- 
trate how much ground editors had al- 
ready ceded “the suits” 1981, and 
how misguided the advice received often 
was. the introduction Media Circus, 
meditation the failures and excesses 
the press published 1993, The Wash- 
ington Howard Kurtz writes, 

some ways were the architects 
our own misfortune, sacrificing our 
credibility for misguided notion 
what sells. Dumbing down the product 
has done nothing stem the tide 
newspaper closings. 


But editors and publishers, under in- 
creasing pressure from owners, corporate 
executives, and stockholders, had lost 
their bearings the and eagerly em- 
braced advice from all comers. Surely 
businessmen knew best. After all, they 
were the new rock stars the decade. 
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Magazines like Manhattan, inc. had 
emerged elevate people like Donald 
Trump, the real estate developer, and Carl 
Icahn, corporate raider iconic status. 
Tina Brown, who was thought have 
captured the zeitgeist the period the 
pages Vanity Fair, would pick her 
own pen write about Saul Steinberg, 
another corporate raider, and his wife 
Gayfryd, then the toast New York. 

Editors were not only giving away 
much their discretionary power, but, 
they huddled with consultants and pon- 
dered focus groups, their time and atten- 
tion. This would become such fact 
life over the next two decades that 
1998 Geneva Overholser could observe 
the pages American Journalism Review, 
“Walk into any sizeable newsroom the 
country, ask where you can find the edi- 
tor and chances are good the answer will 
be: the Marketing Committee.” 

was particularly trying time for the 
networks. 1980, Bill Paley had put CBS 
into the hands outsider, Pillsbury 
executive from Minneapolis named 
Thomas Wyman. Neuharth, the head 
the Gannett company, who would play 
minor role the drama that was fol- 
low, wrote his memoir that Wyman 
was “flustered misfit” who was “totally 


lacking knowledge understanding 
the company was running and the 
business were in.” Over the next five 
years CBS’s income was down and was 
morale the news division. 
1985, CBS was “in play,” were 
the other two networks. net- 
work had ever been sold, but now, 
within the year, they would all 
lose their independence. CapCi- 
ties acquired ABC; General Electric took 
over RCA, the owner NBC; and Paley, 
dissatisfied with Wyman and fending off 
Ted Turner, turned Laurence Tisch, 
major stockholder, who would then take 
over Wyman’s job and the network. Tisch 
took control and within three years, “the 
Tiffany network” had gone from first 
last place the ratings. Dan Rather 
would grouse the op-ed page The 
New York Times about hundreds em- 
ployees who had lost their jobs “so that 
the stockholders would have even more 
money their pockets.” (Wyman would 
not the last flour executive grease the 
skids franchise media corporation. 
Some fifteen years later the Times Mirror 
board would make the identical mistake 
and hire Mark Willes out General 
Mills, Pillsbury’s cross-town rival.) 
The effect the “suits” was every- 


News Corporation 


congratulates the 


Columbia Journalism Review 


its 40th Anniversary 


and celebrates the tradition 


journalism 
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The effect the was everywhere. 
The newsmagazines began pare down reporting. 


where. The newsmagazines began 
pare down their international and na- 
tional reporting staffs while promoting 
and hiring writers skilled life-style 
and human-interest stories. There were 
more and more celebrity covers. 
study The Project for Excellence 
Journalism found that Time and 
Newsweek were “seven times more like- 
have the same cover story People 
1997 than 1977.” The marketers 
had also introduced new personal 
cover vocabulary, which now ubiqui- 
tous. Both newsmagazines pepper their 
covers with the words “us,” “we” and 
“you.” Thus one finds these lines 
cover Newsweek this year “The 
Economy: How Scared Should You Be? 
The Market’s Wild 


Shaky: What You Can Now?” And 
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New Prize 
for Investigative Reporting the Media 


$10,000 First Prize 
$1,000 Special Distinction Prizes 


Online: Identity theft growing, spy 
software spreading. ways keep 
your vital information secure.” 

Fifteen years more such pander- 
ing has done little shore newsstand 
sales. Time and Newsweek now find them- 
selves danger slipping off the list 
the top 100 magazines ranked single- 
copy sales. Both are outsold Soap Opera 
Update. Meanwhile, the average sell- 
through rate for all magazines news- 
stands and store shelves has dropped 
from percent the early today’s 
figure percent. That’s not good news 
for the business, for landfills. 

Newspapers were also under increasing 
scrutiny from within and without. More 
and more independently owned papers 
were succumbing the instant wealth of- 


The Paul Mongerson Prize for Investigative Reporting the Media 
honors outstanding journalists who improve news coverage and 
elevate professional standards critically evaluating and cor- 
recting distortions reported news stories. The Prize co-spon- 
sored the Center for Media and Public Affairs Washington, 
D.C. and the Center for Governmental Studies the University 
Virginia. Prize entries must have been printed aired during 
2001. Deadline for submission: March 2002 


For entry form and more information, contact: 
The Mongerson Prize 
Center for Media and Public Affairs 
2100 Street, NW, Suite 300 
Washington, 20037 
(202)223-2942 (800)707-8304 
cboyer@cmpa.com 
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fered the newspaper chains. During the 
and ’80s, Gannett would gobble 
sixty-nine newspapers, sixteen sta- 
tions, and twenty-nine radio stations. The 
staffs were then squeezed make the 
purchases pay off, their new bosses 
began look for profit margins 20, 
even percent. Some the most talent- 
editors the country would take 
hike. Bill Kovach left The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, Jim Squires left the Chicago 
Tribune, and Gene Roberts walked away 
from The Philadelphia paper 
had guided glory. All had grown tired 
playing milkmaids the chains’ cash 
cows. Squires would conclude, “Enough 
would never enough.” Roberts’s leaving 
signified the beginning decline 
Knight Ridder’s journalism, which had 
been among the nation’s best. 

The country’s largest remaining inde- 
pendent papers were protected from the 
chains part their size, and part 
because family members often held vot- 
ing stock separately. But many third and 
fourth generation stakeholders family- 
run newspapers were also getting restless, 
longer content with single digit mar- 
gins. Managers turned ever more so- 
phisticated tools quantification and 
market research squeeze profits. Writ- 
ing Republic Denial, Michael 
Janeway recalls that the news business 
the period rushed “as huckster’s mir- 
acle cure trendy techniques for frag- 
menting its own products and markets.” 

Janeway, briefly editor The Boston 
Globe, sat through his share meetings 
with media consultants, who fed back 
the editors the readers’ complaints about 
the “bad and tedious news the paper, 
stories about chicanery, crime, govern- 
mental process.” other words, news- 
paper editors were being encouraged 
business consultants cut back their 
beat coverage federal, state, and local 
bureaucracies. Many did so, and the 
consequences would become apparent 
the advanced. 

One factor that was forcing all newspa- 
pers into new directions was the debut 
1982 USA Today, conceived 
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Neuharth Gannett. The launch na- 
tional newspaper was huge gamble, and 
the paper would not turn profit for years, 
but its impact was immediate. The use 
color and graphics, breezy layouts, and 


zesty headlines was real departure from 


the norm, and shook the industry. News- 
paper executives either heaped scorn upon 
rushed copy it, but they could not 
ignore it. Jonathan Yardley The Wash- 
ington Post wrote that USA Today was serv- 
ing fast food, giving readers “only what 
they want.” Ben Bradlee added that USA 
Today good paper, “then I’m the 
wrong business.” The free publicity was 
just what Neuharth needed. his staff, 
joked, “Bradlee and finally agree 
something. the wrong business.” 
the world, gleefully marketed the 
paper McPaper. 


ith editors looking nervous- 
over their shoulders, they 
began miss the stories 
that were right front 


them often the form 
copy from their own reporters. can 
argued that some the biggest stories 
the were all hiding plain sight 
for years before they finally broke big 
national stories: 
Early signs perfidy the Depart- 
ment Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) had been reported early 
1982 Kurtz the Post, yet the story 
never got out the back pages. When 
the Post took Kurtz off the HUD beat 
1985, one the paper replaced 
him. would not until 1989 that the 
nation learned that the federal depart- 
ment responsible for housing the poor 
had been ransacked bunch 
wealthy, well-connected developers. 
Ronald Reagan had indicated his near 
obsession with the Sandinista government 
Nicaragua continually the early years 
his presidency. Within three months 
Reagan’s inauguration, the contras were 
being trained Miami; 1983 congress- 
man Edward Boland, the Massachusetts 
representative who had 
amendment blocking covert aid the 
contras, declared “the evidence was very 
strong” that the law was being violated. 
But the world would not know that any- 
thing was amiss until the fall 1986. 
The savings and loan story had been 
reported, but mostly bank-by-bank 
basis the financial pages, and the few 
reporters connecting the dots were ig- 
nored. Shortly after the story finally 
broke wide open 1989 with series 
The Washington Post, the bill had 
climbed $500 billion. 
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The Dart Award 
for Excellence 


™, NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 4 


$10,000 team prize for the newspaper 

story series that best illustrates the 

effects violence its victims and 

the ways individuals react emotional 


Past winners include The Baltimore Sun, 
The Roanoke Times, The Portland Press-Herald, 
and The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Articles must published 2001. Entries must received 
Feb. 2002. 

For information and application materials, log to: 
www.dartcenter.org call 206-616-3223. 


Offered the University Washington School Communications 
and funded the Dart Foundation, Mason, Mich. 


colleagues emerging democracies... 
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Live abroad for nine months and share your skills with 


International 
Press Fellowships 


Next Deadline: January 


U.S. Newspaper, Radio and Professionals needed with the 
following experience: 
Advertising 
Broadcast Production 
Business Management 
Circulation 


Curriculum Development 
Design and Layout 

Pre-press Production 

Reporting and Editing 


For more information application, contact: 


International Center for Journalists 
1616 Street, NW, Third Floor 
Washington, 20006 USA 
Tel: 202-737-3700 Fax: 202-737-0530 
Web: www.icfj.org E-mail: knight@icfj.org 
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now had become axiomatic that national 
news stories had follow formula. 


for the AIDS epidemic, Frankel 
writes his memoir that The New York 
Times, like most American newspapers, 
“was inexcusably indifferent the early 
evidence epidemic homosexual 
ranks.” adds, “The Times’s interest 
AIDS did not pick until after Rock 
Hudson died the disease 1985.” 
One reason why all these stories 
were slow break was the lack tele- 
vision coverage. now had become 
axiomatic that national news stories had 
follow formula: major play the 
most important daily newspapers, partic- 
ularly The New York Times, and then 
pick-up television. The big stories 
the took years work their way onto 
the front pages the papers, and only 
then got any significant television play. 
There was only one kind story 


that immediately captured both the 
front-page and the evening news: 
human-interest story, and preferably 
political sex scandal. Kovach and 


Rosenstiel write The Elements 


Journalism that “the press increasing- 
fixated finding the ‘big story’ that 
will temporarily reassemble the now- 
fragmented mass audience.” More and 
more, this fact meant small story 
with enough sex, sleaze, and racial 
political intrigue keep the news 
for weeks even months: Gary 
affair with Donna Rice, O.J. Simpson’s 
murder trial and acquittal, the Elian 
Gonzalez story, congressman Gary 
Condit’s alleged affair with Chandra 
Levy, and course the granddaddy 
all news stories the ’90s, the Clinton 
sex scandals. 


IN-DEPTH ISSUE-ORIENTED SEMINARS 


Probably the most surprising aspect the 
fall the Berlin Wall and the end the 
cold war was the effect had the Amer- 
ican media executives; they seemed released 
from being serious not just about foreign 
news, but domestic reporting well. 


David Halberstam, 
War Time Peace 


Harry Evans made interesting decision 
writing his large picture book the 
last one hundred years, called The Ameri- 
can Century. ended the volume with 


Never Fee 


All Expenses Paid 
the Record 


For latest information always check our website 


www.nationalpress.org 
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the elder Bush’s presidency, adding only 
Edward Sorel illustration Bill Clin- 
ton’s swearing-in ceremony. This short- 
sheeting the century was probably 


wise move. meant that tome full 


the glory and tragedy U.S. history, and 
the country’s role the world stage, 
ends with the collapse the Berlin Wall 
and Operation Desert Storm, rather than 
with President Clinton’s tryst with Moni- 
Lewinsky, the stained blue dress, and 
some tawdry audiotapes. Would that the 
rest the media had sat out the Clinton 
years well. 

easy enough argue that the pe- 
riod from 1993 September 2001 rep- 
resents nadir journalism. 

What went wrong? The information 
revolution had such nice ring it. 
There had been such promise. 

Never before had journalists been 
educated, well paid, and seemingly 
representative readers served. 
Never before had journalists enjoyed 
such remarkable tools with which 
their jobs lightweight laptops, 
cell phones, digital cameras, satellite 
hookups, and instant research the 
Internet. Never before had they been 


presented with many venues and 


World Class 


formats through which deliver their 
information, with twenty-four-hour 
news channels, media Web sites, and 
chat rooms. Never had newspapers 
seemed profitable. And television 
news, once the loss leader the broad- 
cast industry, had proven itself profit 
center early the ’70s, with the suc- 
cess Minutes. 

Yet many these strengths were either 
liabilities illusions. Journalists were 
better educated academically, but they 
were far less educated life. The media 
workforce was indeed more diverse than 
had ever been. 1976, minorities had 
represented only one percent the 
40,000 daily reporters the U.S. Today 
the figure nearly percent the 
newspaper workforce and nearly per- 
cent television newsrooms. But those 
figures still lag behind today’s diverse 
population. 

for pay, some journalists were now 
pulling down six-figure incomes, and 
few stars had reached seven. Having 
helped create the celebrity culture, the 
face cards the industry had themselves 
evolved from observers high-rolling 
players, longer paid report what 
others did and thought but for what they 


themselves thought. Thanks what 
James Fallows calls the “political talk in- 
dustry,” they were now ubiquitous, ap- 
pearing not just endless round- 
table discussions but also before industry 
seminars and conf ferences. This “harlotry 
the lecture platform, John Updi 
has aptly described Bech: Book, did 
wondrous things for journalists’ egos and 
bank accounts but little for the public dis- 
course. 
art the information revolution 
the Internet. People are using 
another source news, and 
this slowly eroding the audi- 
ence for traditional news sources. 
But turning out that the most popu- 
lar news sites are run the traditional 
news organizations. With few exceptions, 
stand-alone news sites, which 
charge for usage, making it. 

The Internet has freed anyone who 
chooses publisher without any 
gatekeeper and that wonderful for free 
speech but also has dark side: witness 
Matt Drudge. His 1997 false reports 
Sidney and Jacqueline Blumenthal were 
unsubstantiated, unchecked, and just 
wrong. 

Even the profitability the newspa- 
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the earphones the hosts “Cut him off!” “Interrupt. 


per business over the last twenty years 
two-edged sword. The industry has 
gone from single-digit margins dou- 
ble-digit margins some degree be- 
cause money not being plowed back 
into the papers. Owners and newspa- 
per chain executives are not “putting 
more tomatoes the soup,” use Abe 
Rosenthal’s wonderful expression. In- 
stead, the money going out the door, 
outside stockholders, the 
chain command stock-holding 
managers. The push for ever-higher 
profit margins, sometimes high 
percent, threatens erode the jour- 
nalism being offered. Geneva Over- 
holser, writing these pages, pointed 
out that newspaper profit margins in- 
creased about percent, while 
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James Fallows: 
The producers Crossfire are ‘shouting constantly 


readership has decreased percent. 
She goes write: “Poynter Insti- 
tute’s Tompkins says asked 
drug-agent friend, Tennessee, what 
percentage profit crack dealers make. 
Around percent, was the answer.” 
Within the television industry, the 
discovery that “news” formats could 
produced much more cheaply and 
profitably than other programming has 
given rise both the twenty-four- 
hour-news and the news talk shows 
that largely fill the cable news day. 
While these talk shows certainly have 
enriched the journalists 
pate, and presumably the cable opera- 
tors who created them, some have de- 
based the profession. The worst these 
shows are sort jumped-up gladiator- 


999 


ial contests that are essence “rigged,” 
not for profit were the quiz shows 
the then for sheer entertain- 
ment. There are happy exceptions, such 
CNN’s Greenfield Large. But most 
are based conflict and hyperbole. 
Fallows writes Breaking the News that 
the producers Crossfire are “shouting 
constantly the earphones the 
hosts, ‘Cut him ‘Interrupt!’ This 
makes for lively talk TV. But the culture 
artificial polarization and overstate- 
ment spills over into the rest journal- 
quotes Margaret Carlson 
Time her “simple rule for success” 
the new television talk show industry, 
reported The Washington Post: 
“The less you know about something, 
the better off you are.” 


sources, colleagues and one wonderful week. 


—JANE VON BERGEN, THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
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These talk shows, combined with the House and editor U.S. News, “is had the press operated differently 
new twenty-four-hour news cycle, have like trying conduct research 1964?” The authors play out little 
created far too much “capacity” chasing hospital emergency room: conceiv- further: “Imagine Hoover sharing his 
after far too little new information. able but unlikely. tapes with professional Internet gossip 
guess that when television switched Matt Drudge. How would CNN handle 
evening news full effect this Journalism the leaked tapes the network knew 
broadcasts half-hour formats 1962, with the Gloves Off not yet MSNBC was about give the same in- 
there had been known. But interesting formation?” The same question can 
about whether there was enough real their book about asked about the Cuban missile crisis, 
news fill the slot. Often there isn’t (al- the coverage the Clinton- which was largely managed off-stage. 
though there plenty right now). Yet Lewinsky affair, Warp Speed, Bill Kovach The story that would expose all the 
even so, unmediated, unfiltered informa- and Tom Rosenstiel tell the story how fault lines the new media was 
tion, such direct quotes from public 1964 Edgar Hoover shopped audio- course the Clinton presidency, and that 
figures the news, continues shrink. tapes Martin Luther King, Jr. around began not with Lewinsky but the mo- 
The average length television news selected journalists. The tapes re- ment took office. Within the first 
sound bite 1968 was forty-two sec- vealed that King, married man, was days his new administration, Clinton 
onds. That had been pared down what having affair. Not single reporter nominated Zoé Baird for attorney gen- 
would seem irreducible minimum wrote the story. “How different,” the au- eral. She was forced withdraw when 
ten seconds 1988. 2000, according thors ask, “would American history was revealed that she had employed 
study the Center for Media and 
Public Affairs, the average sound bite was 
blessings, but its gift speed has 
downside, the Clinton sex scandal 
Last June one the media reporters for 
would prove. The very impediments 
The New York Times, Alex Kuczynski, 
newsgathering and transmission years 
wrote long, amusing feature about 
past, the difficulty composing the 
cover shoot for magazine called 
already “Olympic-grade” physical con- 
the time took for stories reach the 
dition had train for almost three TRI 
street, the intervals between newscasts 
months get his body fat below per- 
and paper deliveries all reinforced 
cent and his “abs” ripped enough for the Knoy 
exacting standards; how two 
thoughts that once were ingrained into 
dozen editors, assistants, and extra mod- 
els waited twelve hours “for the right 
his memoir, Ben Bradlee writes, OUR 
began,” which the editor-in-chief and 
But the bottom the barrel, the six staff members would each spend six 
the tabloids was spreading with the hours make cover lines like “Se- 
help television into what could duce Her and “The edit 
of journalism, reporters pour Kerosene 
whatever smoke they can find, before 
they determine what’s smoking and why. cover line proclaiming “Push 
LUST Buttons!” That tease led inside issues 
Over the years, one has heard great advice from clinical sexologist, en- the audience into ever 
deal about the chilling effect that libel dorsing the editors’ suggestion taking pieces (Teen People, Cosmo Girl, 
verdicts and prior restraint orders can handsaw, cutting off the arms din- ahoo Life), the sheer vacuity 
have the media, and rightly so. But ing-room chair, and sitting with ever-growing proportion the 
now the media, with its trumped at- your loved one your lap, facing offerings, and the increasing re- 
mosphere conflict hysteria, well, you get the drift. One sex sell more and more ti- 
seems exerting something only imagine heap bloody, Even serious magazines and the 
chilling effect government. Fallows, flesh the floor, pierced through sections newspapers often 
who calls the coverage the Clinton the jagged stumps the collapsi write with leer and wink. 
health care proposal “the press’s Viet- chair. This isa magazine? Put turn the century, the media in- 
nam says that government all Rodale, those nice people that used was working overtime create 
but held hostage the media, with run cover glorious- universe idealized bodies 
time generate new initiatives at- looking lebrity voyeurism, impossible menus 
mosphere civil discourse. “Trying The context for Kuczynski the des- trophy houses, and 
carry out long-term plans this envi- peration over newsstand, single copy, adventure vacations. 
ronment,” says Fallows, who has served sales down market, and the dis- 
speechwriter for the Carter White 
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The story that would expose all the fault lines 


the new media was, course, the Clinton presidency. 


illegal alien domestic help. Clin- 
ton then nominated Kimba Wood, who 
was perceived have similar prob- 
lem, and also withdrew. Fallows reports 
what happened next. “Less than two 
weeks after the new president was 
sworn in, Sam Donaldson ABC said 
weekend talk show, “This week 
can talk about, ‘Is the presidency 
Within months, Time would 
run cover called “The Incredible 
Shrinking Presidency” and Newsweek 
would ask, “What’s Wrong?” This sort 
press commentary seemed way over 
the top the time, part because 
the apparent hypocrisy involved 
how many the finger-wagging pun- 
dits also employed illegal aliens 
housemaids, cooks, and nannies? And 


TELL THE 


then there was the issue precedent 
and proportionality. Less than three 
months after his inauguration, John 
Kennedy ordered the disastrous Bay 
Pigs Invasion. had been bad idea 
begin with, and Kennedy managed 
make much worse watering 
down until had chance success. 
The toll: 114 dead and enormous in- 
ternational embarrassment. Weigh the 
Bay Pigs against Zoé Baird’s and 
Kimba Wood’s illegal aliens. 

But this the new information age. 
Cheap talk the coin the realm. And 
never got cheaper (hopefully never 
will get cheaper) than during the Clin- 
ton-Lewinsky scandal that broke 
1998. The following year, Kovach and 
Rosenstiel wrote Warp Speed what 


Walter Lippman, 1920 


THERE 


NALISM 


they believe the scandal represented for 
the press: 


the moment when the new post- 
O.J. media culture turned its camera 
lens major political event for the 
first time. What mean post- 
O.J. media culture? newly diver- 
sified mass media which the cul- 
tures entertainment, infotainment, 
argument, analysis, tabloid, and main- 
stream press not only work side side 
but intermingle and merge. cul- 
ture which Matt Drudge sits along- 
side William Safire Meet The Press 
and Ted Koppel talks about the nu- 
ances oral sex, which Hard Copy 
and CBS News jostle for camera posi- 
tion outside the federal grand jury 
hear from special prosecutor. 


DEVIL 


Walter Lippman knew that powerful politicians, big business, and other institutions our society could create 
perceptions that people might mistake for reality. That why, especially today, need tenacious investigative 
journalists pierce the veil misleading, and often deceptive, information reveal the truth. 


THE SELDEN RING AWARD jewel recognition for top journalists. The $35,000 award recognizes published 
investigative reporting that has brought results such 2001 SELDEN RING AWARD recipient Virginia 

Los Angeles Times exposé corruption the California state insurance commissioner's office, that led federal 
criminal probe and the resignation. 


apply for the 2002 SELDEN RING AWARD, visit annenberg.usc.edu contact Michael Parks, interim director, 
USC School Journalism 213.740.3914. 
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Sam Donaldson, the hair trig- 
ger, knew the repercussions the scan- 
dal before anyone else. thought was 
going be, well, about devastating 
Zoé Baird and Kimba Wood. Four days 
after the initial reports Donaldson de- 
clared: “If he’s not telling the truth, 
think his presidency numbered 
days.” After few beats, Donaldson 
would speculate that Clinton “will re- 
sign, perhaps this week.” 

his introduction Warp Speed, 
David Halberstam writes, “This past 
year has been, think, the worst year for 
American journalism since entered the 
profession forty-four years ago.” 

But the years 2000 and pre-Septem- 
ber 2001 have hardly shown much im- 
provement. 2000, the presidential 
election was badly bungled its final 
hours with premature network declara- 
tions victory for both Bush and Gore. 


Dan Rather would ruefully remark: 


lived the crystal ball and 
learned eat much broken glass 
tonight that we’re critical condition.” 
The story that got second billing for the 
year terms airtime and copy inches 
was Gonzales, the young boy 
whose mother died trying bring him 
from Cuba the United States. Elian’s 
father wanted him returned Cuba; his 
relatives Florida wanted him re- 
main the states human-interest 
story that was blown all out propor- 
tion, and which may well have affected 
the presidential election results. 
story this year that has re- 
ceived overwhelming coverage 
has been the Gary 
Condit/Chandra Levy story, an- 
other apparently irresistible 
combination sex, politics, and crime 
reporting. The bewildering coverage the 
story was given was accompanied 
considerable amount hand-wringing, 
self-examination, and self-justification, 
surely hangover from the Clinton 
scandal. Maureen Dowd The New 
York Times would feel compelled 
write that the Condit story was “the stuff 
great drama and novels and journal- 
ism through the ages,” story every bit 
“as legitimate covering the patients’ 
bill rights campaign finance, 
maybe more so, because here the press 
has crucial role forcing out the 
truth.” 

And when the reporters and talk 
show guests were not defending the 
Condit coverage, they were attacking 
Dan Rather and the CBS Evening News 
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| 
for not joining the melee. Rather and 
his executive producer, Jim Murphy, 
boycotted the story through much 
July, what was seen the rest the 
media act outrageous moral 
grandstanding. For some like myself 
who were cheering the sidelines, 
however, Rather and Murphy had be- 
come Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
Stock analysts days like these often 
speak groping for the true bottom 
the market, something that must 
reached before the market can recover. 
not clear whether the media business 
has reached its own true bottom, but 


like think has. opinion, that 
occurred September 2000, the very 
beginning Hillary Clinton’s debate 
with congressman Rick Lazio, moderat- 
the normally fair and estimable 
Tim Russert. 

kick off the debate, Russert turned 
Clinton and asked her she was ready 
apologize the American public for 
“misleading” statements made during 
the Lewinsky scandal. With that, cued 
videotape the first lady the 
Today show, six days after the Lewinsky 
scandal broke, trying defend her hus- 
band. The impertinence it, the unfair- 
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the wake September 11, how long will 
this commitment hard news last? 


ness it, took breath away. was 
boxing referee had said, are now 
going have fair fight, and then hit 
one the participants the stomach 
with brass knuckles. Apologize for what? 
For not testifying against her own hus- 
band, something she could not even 
forced court? One could only 
think Joseph Welch’s famous line 
Senator Joseph McCarthy during the 
Army-McCarthy hearings: “Have you 
sense decency, sir, long last? Have 
you left sense decency?” 


tragic events September 

changed the landscape for 
the nation’s media, they have 
for its citizens and government. 

The media’s forced march to- 


GOLDSMITH 
AWARDS 


ward banality and irrelevance com- 
pelled the economies flagging audi- 
ences and profit-hungry media conglom- 
erates has not just been stopped but 
has been turned around. Newsmagazines, 
adrift for years with covers angels and 
shark attacks, are selling news once again 
newsstands, and numbers not seen 
decades. CNN, reportedly the brink 
trimming international coverage and 
hard news favor cultural and Holly- 
wood reporting, has scrapped the plan 
least for the moment. 

This reordering priorities and val- 
ues has reached into almost every out- 
post the media. Now everyone reap- 
praising, recanting, circling back re- 
discover long dormant talents, passions, 
and values. Over the summer, Tina 


Brown’s Talk magazine ran tasteless 
fourteen-page photo fashion feature, 


using vamped-up models depict the 


president’s twin daughters bars, dance 
halls, and police stations (in one photo, 
George look-alike arrives bail the 
daughters out jail). Now, trimming 
her sails the new prevailing winds, 
Brown could write the intrepid Rudy 
Giuliani and his all-but-forgotten mari- 
tal woes: “His heroic example, hope, 
puts into perspective the late twentieth 
century media hysteria about the rele- 
public servant’s private life.” 
The journalism the past weeks has 
been both heartening and alarming, 
heartening because journalistic infra- 
structures and instincts seem alive 
and well, alarming because the stories 
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that came pouring out the space 
few weeks were things the country should 
have focused years earlier, among 
them the disintegration the CIA; the 
internecine battles between federal, state, 
and local agencies responsible for public 
safety and health; the calamitous state 
the country’s airport security system; the 
growing intensity and reach anti- 
American sentiment among Islamic pop- 
ulations, even within the United States. 
Had you read, prior September 11, that 
the Michigan laboratory responsible for 
producing anthrax vaccine had failed 
ship single dose since went private 
1998? doubt it. And yet clear threat 
bioterrorism has been with for 
least decade, and high the list pos- 
sible weapons throughout that span has 
been anthrax. 

Were these the blown stories the 
issues that had been obscured 
the media’s focus sex scandals and 
celebrities? Some them had fact 
been reported before, but the back 
pages newspapers, small circula- 
tion magazines that seldom set the na- 
tional news agenda. Too many major 
media outlets, driven little beyond 
quarterly profit statements, were other- 
wise occupied the cheapest stories 
they could find cheapest every 
sense the word. Looking back, one 
wants know: Did the country’s apathy 
dictate the media’s slide from national 
and international news reporting, did 
the media’s voluntary capitulation its 
societal role report difficult, complex 
stories create ill-informed, uncaring 
audience? David Halberstam, writing 
War Time Peace, his new medita- 
tion the failures U.S. foreign poli- 
the suggests that was both: 
“The networks had become essentially 
isolationist, neo-isolationist, both re- 
flecting and the same time increasing 
the nation’s self-absorption.” 

Certainly recent developments have 
proved vindication for the many voices 
the wilderness several whom 
have been quoted this essay that 
have decried the retreat from foreign re- 
porting, well from dogged beat re- 
porting the federal bureaucracy. What 
remains seen how long this 
recommitment hard news will last 
within the corporate offices compa- 
nies like Disney, General Electric, and 
AOL, particularly audience interest 
inevitably begins abate. Where will 
the balance between info and tainment 
rest four months from now? Four years? 
forty? 
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TOM GOLDSTEIN 


The sins the press 


and they were 
plentiful hardly 
went unnoticed 
the early decades 
the last century. The 
early critics Will 
Irwin, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Upton Sin- 
clair, and George 
Seldes were biting, outrageous, irrev- 
erent, setting standard readability 
that later critics have been hard pressed 
match. 

1911, Will Irwin, former newspa- 
per reporter and editor McClure’s 
Magazine, bracing fifteen-part series 
Collier’s, chronicled bold detail 
abuses the press, appealing for new 
role for journalism: “an electric light 
dark alley.” 

Walter Lippmann, his ground- 
breaking 1922 book, Public Opinion, of- 
fered his own striking metaphor: the 
press, wrote, was “like the beam 
searchlight that moves restlessly about, 
bringing one episode and then another 
out darkness into vision.” Two years 
earlier, Lippmann, with Charles Merz, 
wrote book-length article The New 
Republic calling The New York 
coverage the Russian Revolution 
“nothing short disaster.” 

The Brass Check, self-published 
1920 best-seller, took its name from 
method payments brothels. con- 
tains Upton Sinclair’s accusations that 
the press prostituted itself the name 
big business, theme repeated genera- 
tion later George Seldes, whose 
newsletter, fact, sold more than 
100,000 copies its height. 

With the exception Lippmann, 
who became the ultimate insider, these 
critics viewed themselves muckrakers 
and loners. There was, however, little 
regular systematic criticism. The time 
was ripe for formal press review when, 
1961, the Columbia Journalism Review 
first appeared. 
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Fourteen years earlier, the Hutchins 
Commission, its signature volume 
Free and Responsible Press, had called for 
more criticism the press plea that 
fell deaf ears for many years. 

The 1960s was decade when the 
print press lost some its authority and 
television news matured, decade when 
the press was unshackled from long- 
held constraints reporting about pub- 
lic officials (thanks the Supreme 
Court’s ruling Times Sullivan 
1964), decade profound social and 
political tumult. And decade that led 
some the best journalists search for 
new forms (“new journalism”) and for 
others become politicized. 

Outsiders were often more daring 
and penetrating their criticism the 
press than the press itself. Using lan- 
guage rarely used journalists ap- 
praising their own performance, Vice 
President Spiro Agnew called reporters 
“nattering nabobs negativism” 
memorable, over-the-top, display 
alliteration. Commentary, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, then the Nixon 
White House, spoke derisively re- 
porters “charter members the ad- 
versary culture.” 

Within decade, new generation 
edgier and more politicized journalism 
reviews sprang forth. Many the thirty 
reviews were locally based, holding 
local media accountable. 

Except for the St. Louis Journalism Re- 
view and the Washington Journalism Re- 
view (which transformed itself into 
ten-times-a-year national review, the 
American Journalism Review), the local 
reviews did not last long. Their function 
was partially absorbed the burgeon- 
ing alternative press, led The Village 
Voice, which hired Alexander Cockburn 
skewer the establishment press. 

the early 1970s, small group 
talented, disenchanted New York-based 
journalists founded MORE. did not 
make the 80s. 

Other types specialized criticism 
abounded. came from the right, Accu- 
racy Media (AIM), and then from the 
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left, Fairness and Accuracy Reporting 
(FAIR). appeared magazines in- 
tended for journalists, such Quill and 
Nieman Reports. 

the late 1990s, journalism review 
intended for general audience Brill’s 
Content appeared. But, after three 
years publication, proved too costly 
sustain monthly and suspended 
publication. 


arlier attempts periodicals 

reach broad audience met with 

mixed success. Time and 
Newsweek, press sections cropped 
the 1960s. These sections tended toward 
news coverage instead analysis, and 
have largely vanished the newsweek- 
lies have drastically revised their notion 
beats. 

Slowly, the big newspapers began cov- 
ering the press beat. the 1970s, for 
instance, reporters The New York 
Times often wrote smart analyses, but 
only rarely delved into the workings 
the nation’s most important news outlet, 
the Times itself. Over the years, the 
Times has significantly increased its cov- 
erage the media while reducing its 
analysis. Coverage now anchored 
the financial section, appropriate 
spot gauge the commercialization 
the press, but awkward vantage point 
from which assess the press’s social, 
political, and cultural impact. 

Although press criticism the air- 
waves has distinguished heritage (in 
the late 1940s, CBS, encouraged the 
legendary Edward Murrow, began 
weekly 
radio program called CBS Views 
Press), there has been relatively little 
interest that special form over the 
years. Inside Story offered nuanced cov- 
erage the media the early 1980s 
PBS, but had limited run. 
1985, the late John Chancellor was host 
ambitious one-hour special 
NBC press issues, Portrait the 
Press, Warts and All. The documentary 
was aired unforgiving time slot: 
p.M. Saturday night. finished 
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near the bottom that week’s ratings, 
and few hour-long documentaries 


about the press appeared network 
television after that. 

Three notable efforts media criti- 
cism the air survive the 
Media, Sunday afternoon public 
radio show, Reliable Sources, weekly 
show CNN hosted Howie Kurtz, 
the indefatigable critic for The Washing- 
ton Post, and Terry Smith’s occasional 
segment the NewsHour. 


ress coverage may longer 

scarce, but self-criticism remains 

rare. David Shaw, now his third 
decade the Los Angeles Times, soldiers 
with his distinguished, book-length 
articles dissecting the media, including 
his employer. The ombudsmen move- 
ment gained currency the late 1960s, 
led the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
The Washington Post. Today only few 
newspapers have ombudsmen who 
write regularly about their own employ- 
ers. Although more than three dozen 
newspapers have ombudsmen today, 
they have created vibrant organization, 
with the sly acronym, ONO (Organiza- 
tion News Ombudsmen). 

Just the early years the last 
century, much the most enduring 
contemporary criticism the press 
comes from those outside journalism, 
from sources varied moviemakers 
and the federal judiciary. 

The hectoring pack journalists 
Tom The Right Stuffand Howard 
Beale’s Lear-like cry anguish Net- 
work are some the unforgettable im- 
ages that shape the perception the 
contemporary press. 

Similarly, few the contemporary 
press critics have captured the nuances 
the modern press crisply have 
couple federal judges Alex Kozin- 
ski the appeals court California 
and Richard Posner the appeals court 
based Chicago. Kozinski wrote bril- 
liant and authoritative history the 
quotation mark his decision favoring 
Jeffrey Masson, the rogue Freudian, over 
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Shaw and Kurtz: 
well known voices 


Janet Malcolm The New Yorker (Mal- 
colm ultimately prevailed trial). 

one opinion, Posner graphically de- 
marcated the boundaries press privacy 
(the ultimate taboo, noted, was dis- 
cussion defecation). another often- 
cited opinion, demolished the high- 
minded practitioners undercover re- 
porting (while actually ruling favor 
the reporters who went undercover inside 
corrupt eye clinic). “Investigative jour- 


nalists well known 


promise wear kid wrote. 
“They break their promise, any person 
normal sophistication would expect.” 

The path taken media criticism 
the past century has been jagged one, 
resisting any sweeping generalization, 
except say that there lot more 
than there used be, including un- 
counted efforts varying quality the 
Internet. 

The most beloved critic was 
Liebling, who, fresh from tour 
World War correspondent, 
umphantly revived The Wayward Press 
column The New Yorker feature 
started 1927 humorist Robert 
Benchley) for nearly two decades. 


Liebling, like Irwin, Sinclair, and 


Seldes before him, targeted corporate 
concentration the press issue 
issue that has been picked 
modern critics such Ben Bagdikian 


and Ken Auletta. Money, wrote Liebling, 


not made competition among 
newspapers, but avoiding it.” 

this instance, the critics certainly 
have been asking the right question, but 
the criticism has not led the desired 


effect: the media are surely more consol- 


idated now than century ago. 

other instances, the press critics 
may not asking the right questions 
all. For example, with certain stories ob- 
sessively overcovered, why are many 
others missed entirely? And what are 
those stories that are not covered? 

What need more distinctive 
voices outrage that can heard over 
the din. need more self-criticism, not 
just more press 
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Michael Moore, Catharine MacKinnon, Clarence the public schools are very good. 
Page, Patrick Oliphant, Richard Ford, David 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


very 

run into 
old pal the Colum- 
bia Journalism Re- 
view. remember 
the old days, when 
looked little 
crude 
tain itself. But 
that course was its youth, and mine. 
Today better dressed and its manner 
much more polished. Nonetheless, 
try look past the new clothes and see 
whether indeed the same old 

I’m curious because was, willy-nilly, 
present the creation. Serving its first 
editor, helped push trial issue out 
into the world forty years ago this fall, 
and have wondered many times since 
that magazine begun hesitantly and 
sketchily has survived survived seven 
deans and nine editors; financial crises 
and miscalculations; and increasingly 
difficult competitive climate, which 
now pays the penalty having helped 
make criticism journalism wide- 
spread and respected. 

CJR emerged time when com- 
placent press seemed ripe for scrutiny. 
The news establishment had largely 
brushed off the principles stated the 
Hutchins Commission the late 1940s; 
scoffed its few practicing critics; and 
believed that journalism schools 
should not, was excrementally put, 
“foul their own nest.” But the Colum- 
bia University Graduate School Jour- 
nalism, Edward Barrett, who became 
dean 1956, began speak the 
shortcomings the business into which 
the school was sending its young talent. 
And was drawn when, January 
1960, proposed that the school start 
publication, initially dubbed the Colum- 
bia University Journalism Review, 
which such issues could freely and 
continuously discussed. 

The dean, pulling along sometimes- 
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EDITOR REFLECTS 


Years 


skeptical faculty, set the project mo- 
tion. With pickup staff and squad 
stringers from across the country, as- 
sembled sixty-four page “pilot issue.” 
Its centerpiece was critique coverage 
the 1960 Kennedy-Nixon campaign, 
and the rest was mélange original 
and reprinted articles, assembled fea- 
tures Now, Sacred Cow?”), and 
fillers. advertising, although from the 
beginning paid (something, least) 
for all original material. sent out 
October 1961. Somewhat our sur- 
prise, the response was encouraging 
that began regular quarterly publica- 
tion spring 1962. 

Why was accepted? Partly, think, 
because was novelty; truly compa- 
rable publication existed, and tried 
make accessible two senses open 
broad range opinion and interesting- 
understandable all readers, insiders 


DEANS 


Edward Barrett 1956-1968 
Richard Baker 1968-1970 
Elie Abel 1970-1979 
Osborn Elliott 1979-1986 
Frederick T.C. 1986-1988 
Joan Konner 1988-1996 


Tom Goldstein 


EDITORS 


1997-present 


James Boylan 1961-1969 
Alfred Balk 1969-1973 
Kenneth Pierce 
James Boylan 1976-1979 
Robert Manoff 
Spencer Klaw 1980-1989 
Suzanne 
Roger Rosenblatt* 
Marshall Loeb 1997-1999 
David Laventhol 1999-present 


Rosenblatt was editor-in-chief during 
part the period that Levine was editor. 
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and outsiders. have also had hunch 
since then that there were those who de- 
cided that was time for the press line 
the side the angels, and that 
there had criticism might well 
come from Columbia. short, approving 
may have looked like good p.r. In- 
evitably, some our respectable support- 
ers complained loudly anybody else 
criticism happened aimed them. 

Editorially, the magazine gained mo- 
mentum its early years part because 
dealt with the handling outsize 
news the Bay Pigs, the missile cri- 
sis, the assassinations 1963 and 1968, 
the cold war and the growing American 
involvement Vietnam, the conflicts 
over racial equity, the troubles the 
space program. were fortunate re- 
cruiting Ben Bagdikian, then capital 
correspondent for The Providence Jour- 
nal, who became both our anchor 
Washington and press critic large, and 
played large role defining the tone 
and character the magazine. had 
worthy teammates and successors 
Jules Witcover and Christopher Hanson. 

the same time, had deal in- 
creasingly with the internal stresses 
journalism. These were hardly placid 
times. Through the 1960s, major news- 
paper strikes disrupted and sometimes 
destroyed urban newspapers. There was 
looming peril the absorption 
journalism into corporate conglomer- 
ates; Bagdikian issued one the first 
warnings, 1967. addition, there was 
growing tension between journalism 
and government, reporters sought 
report matters cloaked judicial 
national-security restrictions. 

the end the 1960s, the maga- 
zine’s agenda shifted decisively. the 
1960s, had focused the shortcom- 
ings the press. But the 1970s, the 
conflict between press and government 
ignited, notably after the publication 
the secret Pentagon Papers 1971 and 
the Watergate exposés year later, be- 
came nearly much defender crit- 
the press. Nor sure that criti- 
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complacent press seemed ripe for 
scrutiny. The news establishment 
scoffed its few practicing critics. 


cism ever fully regained the upper hand. observer) much more difficult than the 


1968, was longer alone. 
Starting with the Chicago Journalism Re- 
view, dissident journalists produced 
publications that criticized the news es- 
tablishments their own cities. CJR gave 
them help displaying their work, but 
most soon wilted under pressure. The 
survivors were the most ambitious 
the Washington Journalism Review (still 
publishing the American Journalism 
Review) and MORE, which sought 
the voice the New York working press. 
1978, MORE, financial trouble, was 
signed over which had regarded 
its most bitter rival. 

But true competition was not 
come from other reviews. 
about criticizing journalism evaporated, 
the kind criticism that provided, 
once innovation, was now increasing- 
part mainstream journalism. 
Newspapers, magazines, television, radio, 
and (much later) the Internet spawned 
media critics the hundreds. was 
faced with finding the peculiar and par- 
ticular things did best, the same time 
carrying out its charter obligation eval- 
uate the performance journalism. And 
also had the task staying afloat with- 
out losing more money its parent 
school could afford. 

initial response was try be- 
come bigger. frequency increased 
from quarterly bimonthly 1971; 
never made the further jump monthly 
publication, and has always had prob- 
lem appearing timely. Advertising was 
added 1975. For time, plans were also 
lantic Monthly media criticism, with 
emphasis consumer rather than pro- 
fessional appeal somewhat the same 
experiment that the magazine Brill’s Con- 
tent attempted, without lasting success, 
the 1990s. major campaign took the 
circulation near 40,000, but ulti- 
mately settled back closer 30,000. 
now 22,000. 

The second half forty years have 
seemed (and now was primarily 
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first. For one thing, came operate 
financial scale far greater than that de- 
manded the time its one-horse begin- 
nings. least twice the 1990s, was 
informed, deficits threatened the maga- 
zine’s very existence. Moreover, has 
gone through series renovations 
each editor seeks redefine its role. 

Yet look today’s and realize 
that still recognize the old thing. There 
something its core that has contin- 
ued from the first, something that over- 
comes mere changes style person- 
nel. consequence, has continued 
seemingly permanent part the 
American journalism scene. 

have own guess about that some- 
thing that the magazine endures 
part because what has not been. 
First, has not been dynastic. shudder 
think what might have been had 
any successors remained the ed- 
itor’s chair for lifetime. had im- 
perial dean seized personal organ. 
Second, has not been nostalgic, 
might have become had continued with 
one aging stable writers and one set 
doctrines. has been nobody’s monop- 
oly, and nobody’s mouthpiece. 

Its editors, matter how they dif- 
fered approach, remained faithful 
the effort expand the boundaries 
criticism and discussion. Today, they 
continue cultivate, contemporary 
ways, those same issues responsibility 
and independence and honesty that 
were our staples the 1960s. 

Perhaps most important, uni- 
versally understood open, has 
proved publishing the work literal- 
hundreds, even thousands, writers 
who have something say about jour- 
nalism. Drawing such support, has 
carried its mission being reliable 
companion and adviser American 
journalism has moved through tough, 
tougher, and now toughest times over 
the last forty years. 


The author was founding editor 
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can tell you first hand that 
the Knight Fellowship the 
best program around for work- The 


and explore, and opportunity 


Stanford has allowed realize that have 
much more accomplish the world journal- 
ism. has made more proud and confident 
that can make difference leader and welve journalists win Knight Fellowships Stan- 
journalist for Navajo People, for American 
Indians and for Indigenous People everywhere.” ford each year. What they get? Nine months 
Tom Arviso, Editor, Navajo Times 
Fellow 2001 


study, intellectual growth, and personal change 


“The Knight Fellowship offers 
you expand the independent studies, and special seminars with guest 
framework from which you 
view the world. case, speakers. the end the year they return their news 
taking classes the Business organizations, better prepared for the rapidly changing 
School and learning scuba 
dive. absorbed things from 

the perspective ‘learning and 


7 
experiencing’ versus the ‘report and edit’ mode 


world journalism. 


one the world’s great universities classes, 


world that is!” 
Hsia, Vice President, NBC News and editors 


photographers and producers 


“Is the Knight Fellowship worth editorial cartoonists and web-site gurus and more 
the risk stepping off your 


career track for year? The 
trade-off once-in-a-lifetime want people who have already accomplished lot and 


without real-world pressures, are ambitious more. Candidates must have seven 

notch journalists. years’ professional experience. Fellows receive stipend 

job, and sense what can accomplish 

future. Bottom line: It's career-enhancer.” plement, and child-care allowance. All benefits and 

Richard Gonzales, National Public Radio 

Fellow activities the program are open spouses and partners 


$55,000, plus tuition, book allowance, housing sup- 


“Every journalist should Fellows. 
time off from the newsroom; 


tep back and assess where you 
are going and where you want 


The deadline for next year 
fellowship can lead you that 
looking the changes ahead our industry. The 
year spent Knight Fellowship made 
born-again journalist. The time was able 
spend reading, researching and studying recon- 
nected the passion once had for covering 
the news young reporter.” 


Sheila Stainback, News Anchor, Court 
Fellow 


form, write, phone, fax e-mail to: 
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Fax: (650) 726 
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Containing Mul 


RICHARD NORTON SMITH 


careers better illustrate the 
Janus face modern journal- 

ism, its ability inform in- 
educate pander, than 
that Joseph Pulitzer. Long before the 
battleship USS Maine exploded Ha- 
vana harbor the evening February 
15, 1898, Pulitzer and his New York World 
were embroiled their own war against 
the bombastic New York Journal and its 
unscrupulous owner, William Randolph 
Hearst. Enough information about the 
disaster appeared the Journal 
prompt the Maine’s captain suspect 
links between Hearst and the saboteurs 
his ship. Not outdone, Pulitzer 
dispatched tugboat the waters 
around Havana and attempted, unsuc- 
cessfully, have World divers confirm 
his hasty judgment that the ship was 
victim Spanish treachery. Within days 
the tragedy, the World gloried sales 
five million copies “the largest cir- 
culation any newspaper printed any 
language any country.” 

Denis Brian, Pulitzer’s latest biog- 
rapher, the blatant jingoism surrounding 
the Spanish-American War was aber- 
rant chapter the otherwise commend- 
able story one whose name, thanks 
the Pulitzer Prizes, today synonymous 
with journalistic excellence. Brian, whose 
previous works include highly regarded 
oral history Ernest Hemingway, too 
good reporter himself obscure 
Pulitzer’s shortcomings, which were 
scale with his protean achievements. 
Consequently, this first full-scale biogra- 
phy more than thirty years recalls 
nothing much its subject’s desire 
appeal simultaneously the best and the 
worst his readers. 

century after Pulitzer, fashion- 
able decry present day news coverage 
blandly interchangeable. One could 
just easily argue that American jour- 
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1900, Pulitzer’s World showed readers how New York would look century hence” 


nalism reflects the niche identity 
much our consumer culture. From 
Jim Lehrer Bill O’Reilly, The New York 


PULITZER: LIFE 
DENIS BRIAN 


JOHN WILEY SON. 438 PP. $30. 


Times The National Enquirer, there 
lack choice differentiation. 
Pulitzer’s audacity, and his historical ac- 
complishment, lay trying supply 
all high-minded editorials and social- 
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conscious crusades alongside gritty 
procession headless corpses, adulter- 
ous clergy, 
stunts. offered readers journalistic 
supermarket, not Holiday Inn. 
Pulitzer’s capacity for moral indigna- 
tion was matched his unerring in- 
stinct for lurid profitability. “The daily 
journal like the mirror,” loftily as- 
serted. “Let those who are startled 
blame the people who are before the mir- 
ror, not the mirror, which only reflects 
their features and actions.” Coming from 
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the man who almost singlehandedly 
shamed his countrymen into building 
pedestal for the Statue Liberty; who 
sent Nellie Bly into Dickensian asylum 
expose the mistreatment mental pa- 
tients; and who boasted friend, can 
never president because for- 


eigner, but some day going elect 
president,” this bore scarcely more rela- 


tion the truth than the reputed race 
long-tailed savages (“man-monkeys”) 
imaginatively drawn for the benefit the 
Sunday readers. 

abashed admirer “the Einstein, Shake- 
speare, Churchill who 
practiced tabloidism before the tabloid. 
stranger hyperbole, Pulitzer, like 


Walt Whitman, contained multitudes. 


Detesting railroad tycoons and parasitical 
aristocrats, the populist tribune never- 
theless complimented William Henry 
Vanderbilt the ground that “we never 


saw Mrs. Vanderbilt nursing poodle.” 


The victim religious slurs (dubbed 
“Jewseph” Pulitzer anti-Semitic rivals), 
Pulitzer regularly abused Mexicans, 
Greeks, and Italians, among others, the 
pages his journals. scourge the 
wealthy, Pulitzer, who called New 
Millionaire’s Row home, was both elo- 


quent champion worker rights and the 
hardhearted villain turn-of-the-cen- 
tury strike New York’s paper-carrying 
“newsies.” heaped scorn impartially 
J.P. gold and William 
Jennings Bryan’s infatuation over silver. 
His zest for combat was implanted 
early. Rejected for military service the 
Austrian army and French Foreign Le- 
gion, 1864 the Hungarian-born 
Pulitzer emigrated anything-but- 
united States. Enlisting the Union 
army, the gangling seventeen-year-old 
struck blue-coated sergeant who pre- 
sumed mangle his name (Pull-it-sir) 
while grabbing his outsized nose. Nar- 
rowly avoiding court-martial, after the 
war penniless Pulitzer made his way 
St. Louis. Putting sixteen-hour work- 
days deckhand and stevedore 


lacked the physical coordination bal- 


ance waiter’s tray Pulitzer found 
time master English through study 
the local library. Scammed smooth- 
talking confidence man into shipping off 
mythical Louisiana sugar plantation, 
Pulitzer wrote account his fleecing 
for one the city’s German-language pa- 
pers. His career was made. born re- 
porter, Pulitzer outhustled competitors, 
including Henry Stanley, immortal- 


ized for his dogged pursuit Livingstone 
Africa. 

December 1869 Republicans seek- 
ing sacrificial lamb jokingly nominated 
the ungainly scribe with the guttural ac- 
cent run for safe Democratic seat 
the state senate. Astonishingly, Pulitzer 
won. Jefferson City declared war 
more conventional politicians, who 
mocked him “Joey the Jew,” but were 
unable silence intimidate the pug- 
nacious newcomer. the contrary: 
when crooked lobbyist insulted him 
publicly, Pulitzer went his hotel room, 
grabbed gun, and alerted friendly re- 
porter, “If wait little while, you'll 
have man his word, Pulitzer 
fired two bullets his adversary, inflict- 
ing single wound just below his knee. 
got off with slap the wrist. “It was 
the first hit ever bragged. 
with the corrup- 
tion pervading Ulysses Grant’s 

white House, Pulitzer helped 
create the People’s Party 
combat Grantism Missouri. When his 
own creation nominated candidate not 
his liking, the rebel rebelled. Thereafter 
remained decidedly irregular Demo- 
crat. truth, Pulitzer was party one. 


Following the disputed presidential elec- 
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—MARGARET FOX, REUTERS 
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tion 1876, urged overwrought 
crowd Democratic partisans assem- 
bled Washington’s Ford’s Theater re- 
sist, force necessary, the alleged theft 
the White House Republican 
Rutherford Hayes. That could advo- 
cate civil war, eleven years after Appomat- 
tox, and the very hall where Lincoln 
had been martyred, suggests zealotry 
bordering the fanatical. 

Ironically, his ap- 
proach would bring Pulitzer unparalleled 
influence era when personal jour- 
nalism was notable for its eye-gouging fe- 
rocity. December 1878 purchased 
moribund St. Louis Dispatch auction 
for $2500. Merging his acquisition with 
the rival Evening Post, Pulitzer fired most 
the Dispatch staff. Then unfurled 
his declaration principles: “Money 
the great power today. Men sell their souls 
for it. Women sell their bodies for it. Oth- 
ers worship it. The money power has 
grown great that the issue all issues 
whether the corporation shall rule this 
country the country shall again rule 
the corporations.” 

Displaying genius for making the 
right kind enemies, Pulitzer printed the 
tax returns St. Louis’s most prominent 
citizens, with embarrassing results for 


wealthy miscreants. blow the whistle 
secret hearings into gambling rings, 
placed eavesdropping reporter 
neighboring doctor’s office. Latent the 
younger Pulitzer was the foul-mouthed 
martinet who ruthlessly played subordi- 
nates against one another, driving editors 
drink madness. Recalled youthful 
St. Louis associate, “Mr. Pulitzer was the 
damndest best man the world have 
newspaper office for one hour the 
morning. For the remainder the day 
was damned one ques- 
tioned Pulitzer’s courage, only his judg- 
ment and his taste. After outlaw Jesse 
James was gunned down 1882, Pulitzer 
criticized the rough justice inflicted 
legal authorities. the ensuing contro- 
versy, the Post-Dispatch’s circulation rose 
percent. 
oon New York beckoned, its allure 
the suspicious death 
Pulitzer’s managing editor. May 
1883 Pulitzer bought the failing New York 
World from financier Jay Gould. “You have 
all been living the parlor and taking 
baths notified complacent 
staff. “Now you are all walking down the 
was rare instance under- 
statement. Henceforth sensation and sen- 
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John P. Kennedy School of Government 


timent were the hallmarks 
Pulitzer’s World, journal that not only 
cheap but bright, not only bright but 
large, not only large but truly democratic.” 
The last pre-Pulitzer issue the World 
had led with story headlined ELECTION 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE THE AMERICAN 
COCKER SPANIEL CLUB; Pulitzer’s first edi- 
tion, contrast, bannered THE DEADLY 
LIGHTNING!, above scarifying description 
New Jersey thunderstorm. The same 
page introduced readers the travails 
bankrupt California millionaire; 
bloody revolt Haiti, wherein four hun- 
dred victims allegedly were dynamited; 
and the gruesome execution one 
two prominently featured that morn- 
ing’s World Sing Sing inmate who, 
having refused see priest, went his 
death shouting, “I’m not Catholic! 
Democrat!” 

would rather sweep the dirtiest 
Henry James, than write for “the vulgar- 
est conceivable newspaper.” Less refined 
New Yorkers felt differently. Within year 
the circulation quintupled; with- 
decade Pulitzer presided over Ameri- 
ca’s first true mass circulation newspaper, 
with daily sales 1.5 million copies. 
Newly arrived immigrants were drawn 
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the World for its attacks 
slumlords and ex- 
ploitative developers. 
enjoyed New 
York’s separate 
sports 
women relished advice 
and gossip columns, 
supplemented ro- 
mantic fiction Sun- 
day. Sledgehammer at- 
tacks Tammany 
hacks shared newsprint 
with wrenching depic- 
tions life the city’s 
pestilential tenements. 
Horror stories conta- 
minated food, typhus-carrying sewers, 
and alleyways swarming with rats were 
quickly confirmed the Sanita Aid 
Society. The paper’s illustrated maps (“X 
marks the spot”) became trademark 
feature crime reporting. did jaw 
dropping headlines HOW BABIES 
BAKED grew out prolonged heat wave 
worthy today’s New York Post its 
most extravagant. 

Reveling his success, Pulitzer cited 
the popularity proof positive 
“that the Eastern public appreciates 
style journalism that just bit breezy 
from being honest, earnest, and sincere.” 
One man’s breeze, needless say, was an- 
other’s ill wind. The 1884 presidential 
race was enlivened charges linking De- 
mocrat Grover Cleveland illegiti- 
mate child. With his campaign seeming 
the ropes, Pulitzer, predictably, took 


the offensive. Unearthing similar com- 


plaint against Cleveland’s Republican op- 
ponent, James Blaine, Pulitzer went 
far suggest that Blaine himself had 
chiseled out the birthdate his dead 
son’s gravestone. For good measure, de- 
clared the World without benefit sup- 
porting evidence, Blaine was fatally ill 
with Bright’s disease. 

Pulitzer’s own health was all but shat- 
tered through overwork. 1890 doctors 
ordered him sever any connection with 
his newspapers. But inactive Pulitzer, 
observes Brian, was oxymoron. Before 
the year was out, the World opened its six- 
teen-story headquarters, tallest structure 
the land. Beneath garish golden dome 
the publisher’s office offered spectacular 
views Brooklyn and Long Island 
scenic images denied Pulitzer. Sightless 
for the last twenty-two years his life, the 
asthmatic, diabetic, sometimes hysterical 
insomniac would run his newspaper 
remote control, relaying instructions 
his staff through platoon secretaries 
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while restlessly flitted 
from Monte Carlo 
Baden Baden and Bar 
Harbor retreat dubbed 
The Tower Silence. 


yacht manned crew 


cessor, Frank Cobb 
said Pulitzer his pro- 


was hired 
part because didn’t 

slurp his soup, hanging offense around 

one Pulitzer’s hypersensitivity. 

Morrill Goddard, enterprising 

sort not above crashing the funeral 
Ulysses Grant, scooping the com- 
petition inserting himself next the 
grieving widow. Imitation being the most 
insincere form flattery, Pulitzer soon 
faced new, cruder generation rivals. 
Having copied Pulitzer’s methods, 
William Randolph Hearst stole Pulitzer’s 
men, Goddard among them, for his up- 
start New York Journal. Concerned about 
the mounting costs his globetrotting, 
not mention spendthrift wife and 
children, Pulitzer economized even 
Hearst emptied his deep pockets. Out- 
spent and outhustled, Pulitzer authorized 
the expenditure $25 week “lun- 
cheon fund” encourage defections 
from the Journal. lost Goddard’s re- 
placement, Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 
over the publisher’s refusal let Brisbane 
write signed editorials. secretive that 
had kept his own religious antecedents 
from his bride, Pulitzer now devised 
code hopes defying Hearst’s suspect- 
spies. Hearst was GUSH, Pulitzer 
ANDES, and the Republican party 
MALARIA. 

ROOSEVELT ATTACKS THE WORLD referred 
not geopolitics but the infinitely 
more savage rivalry between New York 
City’s self-dramatizing police commis- 
sioner and the self-regarding 
publisher. the midst America’s 
“splendid little war” over Cuba, the Jour- 
nal set trap for its archenemy, concoct- 
ing fake dispatch from one “Colonel Re- 
flipe Thenuz, Austrian tourist 
European renown.” When the World 
printed the item, with minimum 
rewriting, Hearst sprung his trap: the 
mythical Colonel’s name was rough 
anagram for “we pilfer the news.” 


swore.” 
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sixty. His chosen suc- 
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EMPLOYMENT 


JOURNALISM/NEW MEDIA ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR, Communications Department. 
The Communication Department seeks candi- 
dates for assistant professor (tenure track) 
journalism/new media. Position begins August 
2002. Required Qualifications: Master’s degree 
and demonstrated professional experience print 
journalism and online media; Ph.D. preferred. 
Able teach: Introduction Media Writing, 
Information Gathering (research and interview- 
ing), Writing for News (advanced newswriting), 
News Reporting, and Web Publishing. Preferred 
Qualifications: Ability teach: Copy Editing 
Computer-Assisted Reporting, plus ability 
supervise online student publications, supervise 
interns, and develop new media courses. 
Research and publication agenda expected, 
with service the college and community. 
Competitive salary with excellent benefits. The 
Communication Department offers professional- 
ly-oriented major programs journalism, broad- 
casting, public communications (public relations 
and advertising), and mass media, plus minor pro- 
grams speech writing. The department has 
more than 400 majors and full-time faculty. 
Buffalo State the largest four-year comprehen- 
sive college the State University New York 
(SUNY) system. located the media center 


Western New York; the area offers variety 
cultural and recreational activities. Review 


applications will begin immediately and continue 
until the position filled. Send letter applica- 
tion, vita, samples professional work, and 
names and telephone numbers references to: 
Janet Ramsey, Chair, Communication 
Department, Buffalo State College, 1300 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 14222. Learn more 
about Buffalo State and the Communication 
Department http:/www.buffalostate.edu/~com. 


commitment the mission and core values 


Buffalo State expected. Buffalo State affir- 
mative action/equal opportunity employer and 
encourages applications from women, racial/eth- 
nic minorities, person with disabilities, and 
Vietnam-era veterans. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
AND MASS COMMUNICATION, 
UNIVERSITY COLORADO announces 
the opening chair new media, media con- 
vergence, and the internet endowed gift from 
James Castro. Nominations and applications 
are sought for appointment senior level, 


The successful candidate will show promise 


moving the School national prominence 
teaching research, and practice focused the 
professional, industrial and scholarly implications 
the new age digital media. Applications will 
accepted until December 2001, until 
suitable candidate found. Nominations and 
applications should sent to: Castro Chair 
Search Committee, SJMC, 1511 University Ave., 
478 UCB, Coulder, 80309-0478. Phone: 
(303) 492-4833, Fax: (303) 492-0969. The full 
details can found line at: http://www.col- 
orado.edu/journalism /news/page/index.html. 
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Pulitzer’s campaign make Admiral 
Dewey, the hero Manila Bay, president 
1900 produced popular chewing 
gum (Dewey’s Chewys), but foundered 
the admiral’s political naivete. 

Over time, Pulitzer came regret his 
warmongering, not least all because 
the cost military reporting outstripped 
increased revenues. Fresh economies 
were instituted. 
tions electrocutions were vetoed unless 
they were “both exceptional and news- 
worthy.” Forever unsatisfied, Pulitzer 
made certain that his staff was constant 
turmoil. “When was there, someone al- 
ways got drunk, and made great 
paper. Find man who gets drunk and 
hire him,” Pulitzer ordered one subordi- 
nate. Returning his roots, Pulitzer 
competed with Teddy Roosevelt 
trust-buster, unmasked fraud among in- 
surance companies, championed Alfred 
Dreyfus, and railed against John Rock- 
Standard Oil. spectacular 
coup, the World exposed Rockefeller’s 
shadowy father bigamist and purvey- 
quack medical cures. 

penance for his wartime 
excesses, Pulitzer endowed the 
Columbia School Journalism 
daughter Lucille. His marriage was com- 
plicated one, thriving physical separa- 
tion. Although Kate Pulitzer complained 
that her elusive husband was hard lo- 
cate criminal hiding from justice,” she 
endured his tantrums the unavoidable 
price her own lavish life-style. She found 
consolation knowing that while the iras- 
cible publisher required fewer than six 
secretary companions keep him enter- 
tained, made with one wife. 

the end 1908 Pulitzer launched 
new broadside against the outgoing 
Roosevelt administration. Alleging 
corrupt bargain whereby bankrupt 
French company sold rights construct 
the Panama Canal, the paper quoted 
Panamanian official who had suborned 
sticky-fingered Colombian officers with 
American dollars. angry president 
swore legal retribution. hearing this, 
Pulitzer leapt from his bed. For once 
disregarded his strictures against raised 
voices, shouting, “The World Cannot 
Muzzled! The World Cannot Muz- 
zled! That’s the headline!” When Roo- 
sevelt’s successor, William Howard Taft, 
refused drop the libel prosecution, 
Pulitzer set sail for Europe, but not be- 
fore ordering Cobb editorially de- 
nounce Taft over his reluctance ap- 
point southern blacks federal office. 
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Early 1910, Pulitzer learned that 
TR’s suit had failed, thus putting rest 
his fears ending his days jail. Short- 
before his death October 1911 
Pulitzer reminded Cobb “The World 
should more powerful than the presi- 
dent. fettered partisanship and 
politics and has only four years term. 
The paper goes year after year and 
absolutely free tell the truth and per- 
form every service that should per- 
formed the public interest.” Pulitzer’s 
passions were scale with his princi- 
ples. Together they confirmed Willa 
Cather’s dictum that there such thing 
constructive hate. 

Aside from passing reference pos- 
sible manic depression, and the suicide 
Pulitzer’s neurasthenic brother, Albert, 
Brian more content describe than 
explain his subject’s eccentricities. fo- 
cusing intensively his admittedly 
riveting subject, Denis occasionally sacri- 
fices historical and journalistic context. 
Pulitzer’s genius was undoubtedly mag- 
nified the Mergenthaler linotype and 
Hoe rotary press, not mention im- 
provements telephone, telegraph, and 
cable communications. and his edito- 
rial contemporaries benefited from the 
explosive growth literate population, 
their interest newspapers stoked the 
Civil War. Nor did his brand purpose- 
ful sensationalism exist splendid (or 
squalid) isolation. Before Pulitzer there 
had been the New York James 
Gordon Bennett, mercurial keyhole 
journalist who proclaimed, “The newspa- 
per’s function not instruct but 
startle.” Finally, the only leading New 
York paper proclaim its Democratic 
sympathies 1884, Pulitzer’s World ar- 
guably gained more from Grover Cleve- 
land than Cleveland did from the World. 

Still, Brian has given biography 
enriched Pulitzer’s better qualities, 
even suffers from his penchant for 
overstatement. calling Joseph Pulitzer 
the greatest newspaper editor the Eng- 
lish language Brian illustrates why biog- 
raphers should leave crusading jour- 
nalists. That Pulitzer among the most 
important American newspapermen, 
towering figure incapable indifference 
fencestraddling, beyond dispute. 
introducing Pulitzer new century’s 
readers, this entertaining volume will 
break silence not even Pulitzer could 
have tolerated. 


Richard Norton Smith presidential his- 


torian currently working biography 
Nelson Rockefeller. 
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FOX NEWS CHANNEL: 
The Most Biased Name News? 


News Channel wraps itself 
slogans like “Fair and bal- 
anced” and “We report, you 
decide,” but just how impartial 
it? FAIR decided check out 
Fox’s claims, and found 
overwhelming right-wing tilt 
the network’s news sources and 
stories. 

network’s signature political news 
show, “Special Report with Brit 
Hume,” FAIR found that 
partisan guests five month 
period, were Republicans and 
six were Democrats. That’s per- 
cent Republican—a greater than 
imbalance. 

But “Special 1998 daily 
update the Clinton sex scandals—doesn’t just 
skew Republican, skews conservative: During the 
course the study, percent the guests 

avowed conservatives. Conservatives outnum- 
bered all other points view, including non-politi- 

What’s more, out guests, the show featured 
only eight females and six people color, making 
for lineup that was percent male and per- 
cent white. 

The darling conservative politicos, Fox News 
Channel’s editorial line that the network 
antidote supposedly “liberal” mainstream media 


which includes FREE copy the 
special issue Fox, for just $21. Along 


with six issues will receive 


Address 


like CNN. But the facts just don’t 
back Fox up. comparison 
“Special Report,” 
interviewees CNN’s “Wolf 
Blitzer Reports” over the same 
period, and found that percent 
guests were 
rightward tilt than Fox, but still 
significant. 

FAIR’s report—published 
special issue our magazine, 
waves the main- 
stream press: Outlets across the 
country carried stories about it, 
including the Associated Press, 
New York Times, Washington Post, 

Los Angeles Times and USA Today. 

How has Fox responded? far, they’ve attacked 
personally, but were unable specify any prob- 
lems with our numbers methodology. Bill 
had his show berate for calling 
him conservative, and Brit Hume told reporters Fox 
would look into the report, saying that the net- 
work found “some imbalance, then correct it.” 
still waiting. 


FAIR, the national media watch group, has been 
fighting media bias and censorship since 1986. For 
the news behind the headlines, check out our week- 
radio show, “CounterSpin,” and our bimonthly 
magazine, Extra!. Learn more www.fair.org. 


Extra! today and get the full story Fox, plus whole year hard-hitting media criticism. 


issues the activist newsletter 


Update. 


For now, just send the special issue Fox for $4. 


Send check money order to: FAIR, P.O. Box 170, Congers, 10920-9930, 
Call 800-847-3993 for credit card orders. 


FAIR 


Fairness Accuracy Reporting 
www.fair.org 
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ANDIE TUCHER 


ack August, 
EIR agreed 

write 
piece the future 
journalism, fig- 
ured that peering 
ahead 
where going 
terribly 
hard for journal- 
ism historian like who has spent 
lot time peering back explore 
where been. much seemed pre- 
dictable. 

More media companies would merge 
expand, leading more random acts 
synergy and more blatant concern for 
the bottom line. More Matt Drudges, 
their essential inanity exposed, would 
flame out the Future Journalism. 
More new-media hipsters, undaunted 
the souring the dot-com economy, 
would continue write gleeful, poke- 
in-the-eye columns about how fright- 
ened the old-media dinosaurs are the 
youth, the energy, the immediacy, and 
the democratic openness the Web. 
More old-media dinosaurs would strug- 
gle hold their consumers with stories 
about crime, celebrities, health, scandal, 
and the man-monkey that 
fact, terrorizing India. They would be- 
come less and less distinguishable from 
each other and from everything else out 
there print and the air. Irony 
would rule, seriousness would for 
sissies, and the late-night comics would 
still considered valid sources for 
news. 

What else could you expect, really, 
from nation generally peaceful and 
still noticeably prosperous? 
where most people considered public 
affairs boring and essentially ir- 
relevant their quest for personal ful- 
fillment? 

That was, course, Before, and now 
that the terrorist attacks have radical- 
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Back the 


changed the national landscape, that 
vision the future journalism seems 
quaint the world of, say, the 1920s 
with which, after few minor substi- 
tutions like “radio” for “Web” 
“Winchell” for the United 
States that was smashed September 
bore some striking parallels. Now 
other sets historical parallels kick 
and other visions the future jour- 
nalism arise: the unsparing photojour- 
nalism the 1930s that brought home 
the silent aches the Depression; the 
humane and courageous coverage the 
war the and the civil rights 
movement that came after it; the feisty 
investigative reporting the late 
and early that dared question au- 
thority. The “Greatest Generation” that 
fought World War was great because 
crisis than any its parents had its chil- 
dren would. And the United States 
entering yet another era pain and 
challenge, small compensation might 
that journalism too has history 
rising the occasion. 

rise this occasion, meet the 
challenge filling the public’s urgent 
need for information about the shape 
things come, will not easy. Jour- 
nalism will obviously have become 
less trivial but will also have be- 
come less shallow, less breathless and 
hasty, less content with articles that 
don’t jump, Web sites that don’t scroll, 


the United States 


and evening-news pieces that last 
longer than the list side effects the 
heartburn commercial. might even 
see the revivification genres and con- 
ventions that just weeks ago had seemed 
hopelessly old-fashioned. 

Genres like the documentary. had 
arrived the point where many peo- 
ple the word “documentary” meant 
“Ken Burns,” and “Ken Burns docu- 
mentary” meant film with the color 
honey and the pace molasses; the 
musical score would plaintive; you 
would receive three copies the com- 
panion book holiday gifts; and the 
first episode would contain least six 
repetitions the phrase “uniquely 
[pause] American.” Your heart would 
probably warmed. 

the same time, however, fewer 
and fewer documentaries 

anybody not named Burns were 
seeing air. PBS still has its long-running 
weekly series The American Experi- 
ence, NOVA, P.O.V., Frontline well 
Bill Moyers’s occasional specials. But 
the Burns legacy seemed have made 
PBS and its corporate and foundation 
sponsors hungry for more Burns-like 
ratings from more Burns-like block- 
busters generally feel-good topics 
like jazz baseball, and less interested 
modest stand-alone independent 
productions that might actually make 
the viewer feel unsettled challenged. 

Cable had busy schedule things 


entering 


yet another era pain and challenge, 
small compensation might that 
journalism too has history 

rising the occasion 
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that resembled documentaries, but ex- 
cept for some the productions the 


consistently surprising HBO, most 


those betrayed, their formulaic same- 
ness, the constraints tiny budgets and 
cramped schedules. And the networks 
had just about given the serious 
long-form exploration current affairs 
prime time those White Papers 
and Reports that used modest 
but obligatory part the season line- 
and whose producers were often al- 
lowed the luxury plotting their dead- 
lines the calendar, not the watch. 

The networks did point few ex- 
ceptions. ABC News’s once-or-twice- 
yearly Peter Jennings Reporting series has 
taken eclectic range subjects, 
some them much more current than 
others; one last year’s entries exam- 
ined the power the National Rifle As- 
sociation, the other the life Jesus. 
Other programs have come under the 
rubrics existing magazine shows. 
Once year Bradley has devoted the 
topic such warning signs before the 
Columbine shootings AIDS Africa. 
NBC Dateline, too, has periodi- 
cally turned entire program over 
one correspondent exploring single 
issue; recent hours have examined 
teenage Sudanese refugees America 
and murder inspired racist Web 
sites. 

September alone, NBC News did 


have the schedule two programs 


somehow called “News Specials.” The 
first, “Revenge the Whale,” portrayed 
the ordeal desperate sailors driven 
cannibalism after sperm whale sank 
their ship remote stretch the Pa- 
cific. The description the program 
MSNBC.com suggests one reason NBC 
considered this event 
newsy enough deserve two-hour 
special. Under the headline “Survivors’ 
Nightmare,” the blurb tells this 
“Nantucket-style reality 
“makes all those survivors look like 
sissies” and course back early 
September reference “survivors” 
still meant only one thing, CBS’s wildly 
popular last-person-left-standing reali- 
program. The second special, hour 
with Tom Brokaw called Day the 
Life President Bush: Inside the Real 
West Wing,” had been scheduled the 
lead-in for the season premiere one 
NBC’s hottest hit shows. (It was 
“postponed the White House,” says 
NBC News spokeswoman Barbara 
Levin.) 
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our new post-attack lives, 
course, lot what used has 
come look embarrassingly trivial, 
and it’s not entirely fair judge yester- 
day’s bright ideas with today’s sobered 
consciousness. But can hope that 
our new seriousness might make un- 
thinkable repetition the phenome- 
non news division devoting its re- 
sources and brand name fighting the 
battles the entertainment division. 
the early days after the attacks, the net- 
works and cable news channels showed 
that they could impressive work 
the fly and viewers, notably those 
Rangers and Flyers fans who demanded 


watch the president’s address Con- 
gress instead the end tied hockey 
game, showed their eagerness follow 
the story. events continue unfold, 
perhaps news divisions will find the 
time, and see the need, the pro- 
tracted reporting and devote the on- 
air hours instead minutes that will 
required set this story its whole 
sprawling context. 
nother traditional medium that 
was looking precarious before 
the attacks may also earn new re- 
spect reshaped media world. News- 
papers have, course, been under 
almost constant deathwatch for dec- 


The Pulliam Journalism Fellowship 


Jump-start your newspaper journalism career with solid program that 


boasts four Pulitzer Prize winners among its alumni the Pulliam 


Journalism Fellowship. The Fellowship offers myriad career 


opportunities; fact, Pulliam Fellow from our first class 1974, 


Barbara Henry, now serves president and publisher 


The Indianapolis Star. 


Now entering its 29th year, the 2002 Pulliam Journalism Fellowship 


helps build bridge from the classroom the newsroom. Fellows are 


assigned The Indianapolis Star The Arizona Republic Phoenix 


for weeks each summer staff reporters. award Fellowships 


annually. The stipend $6,000. 


Traditionally, our Fellowships have been open only graduating 


college seniors. 2001, expanded eligibility include college 


sophomores and juniors well seniors pursuing career 


newspaper journalism. will accepting applications for our 
Summer 2002 program September 2001. 


Visit our Web site e-mail Fellowship 


application packet. You also may request packet writing: 


Russell Pulliam, Director 
The Pulliam Journalism Fellowship 
P.O. Box 145 
Indianapolis, 46206-0145 
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ades, slated for demolition radio, 
television, the Internet, the 
movies (which would soak all avail- 
able leisure), the car (drivers can’t 
read while commuting). And it’s true 
that the total number newspapers, 
the number independent papers and 
two-paper cities, and the circulation fig- 
ures have all been sliding for years, 
while the shrinking economy has been 
bringing worrisome layoffs. The New- 
house family’s privately held Advance 
chain has been earning praise and 
Pulitzers for the independence and rela- 
tively unfettered budgets allowed its ed- 
itors but has been the Gannett 
chain, with its mingy accounting, 
scrunched news holes, and unprece- 
dented percent operating margin last 
year, that seemed the more popular in- 
dustry model. 

Television, clearly, does some things 
very, very well, and many those 
things were display September: 
was immediate, was riveting, was 
authoritative, never slept, and pro- 
vided stable, familiar hearth around 
which strangers could gather and 
mourn communion. sacrificed its 
revenues and busted its budgets. 
CNN, with its man already the 


People kept stopping ask 
where I'd gotten it. ‘Is that the Times?’ 
one woman asked wildly. 

‘Oh, God. The Times! The Times!’ 


ground Afghanistan, didn’t look 
outdated anymore. 

Yet the crisis brought out the best 
newspapers, too. Part their appeal, 
course, exactly what Dan Rather was 
widely derided for acknowledging his 
coverage President Bush’s August de- 
cision stem-cell research that they 
have the capacity handle complex 
matters better than television. And faced 
with such truly complex (and often non- 
visual) matters global politics, inter- 
national conspiracy, economic emer- 
gency, and the possibility new and 
covert kind war, the newspapers that 
had refused sacrifice such expensive 
and unfashionable assets investigative 
teams, specialized beats, foreign corre- 
spondents, sources were 
quickly able turn some astonishing 


in-depth reporting backgrounds, 
causes, consequences, and corollaries. 
Newspapers, like broadcasts, also ful- 
fill psychic and social roles. Septem- 
ber those who lived the 
“frozen zone” lower Manhattan 
awoke, after day tragic sights, one 
that its own small way was profound- 
disorienting: the doormat without 
newspaper it. Hustling north 
through the police barricades the 
places where delivery trucks still trun- 
dled, passing delis and newsstands al- 
ready depleted ravening readers, 
neighbors and seemed share the al- 
most panicky conviction that matter 
how many times watched those 
pictures fireballs and smoke, mat- 
ter how long had surfed the Web 
while keeping ear NPR, somehow 
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University 


Supported grant from The Pew Charitable 

Trusts, the National Arts Journalism Program offers 
fellowships mid-career and senior journalists spe- 
cializing arts and culture. The program based 


Columbia University’s Graduate School 


Journalism association with the School the Arts. 


NAJP mid-career fellows spend academic year 
Columbia, engaged blend academic 
study and work with arts organizations. Research fel- 
lows, addition pursuing classwork 
Columbia, work research projects leading 
NAJP-sponsored publications conferences. Mid- 
career and research fellows receive stipend 
$40,000 plus tuition. NAJP senior fellows are 
offered stipends $10,000 per month for por- 


tion the academic year. 
Columbia, the NAJP brings together current 


and fi rormer fell lows, senior executives of news orga- 


nizations and leaders the fields arts and cul- 
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Columbia 


ture for discussions and conferences on topics of 


mutual interest. 


The successful NAJP mid-career applicant must 
working critic, reporter editor with 
least five years experience and demonstrated 
dedication arts and cultural journalism. 
she must have the potential make lasting 
contribution the national discourse arts and 
culture. Senior fellows must have achieved singu- 
lar and measurable distinction field arts 


cultural journalism. 


Application deadline for 2002-2003 
fellowships: February 2002. 


For more information call 212.854.1912, e-mail 


najp@columbia.edu visit www.najp.org. 


National Arts 


Journalism Program 


YEARS CHANGE 


MID-CAREER FELLOWS 

Laura Bleiberg, dance critic, Orange County Register 
Larry Blumenfeld, freelance music journalist, editor-at 
large, Jazziz 

Jeanne Carstensen, arts and culture editor, SfGate.com 
Jennifer Poyen, dance and theater critic, San Diego 
Union-Tribune 

Sacha Jenkins, senior contributing editor, Spin 

Mary Palumbo, arts reporter, Boston Herald 

David Warner, editor in chief, Philadelphia City Paper 


RESEARCH FELLOWS 
Gayle Feldman, contributing editor, Publishers Weekly 
and The Bookseller (London) 


Edward Gomez, art and design critic 


SENIOR FELLOWS 

Hilton Als, staff writer, New Yorker 

Francis Davis, contributing editor, The Atlantic Monthly 
Michael Feingold, chief theater critic, The Village Voice 


Craig Seligman, book and film critic 
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the whole awful event didn’t seem real 
yet because held our 
hands, hadn’t yet seen brutally pinned 
beneath that familiar typeface. took 
half hour find the paper 
needed, and hurried home clutch- 
ing precious find, people kept stop- 
ping ask where gotten it. “Is 


that the Times?” one woman asked 


wildly. “Oh God, the Times! The Times!” 

Newspapers can satisfy one role that 
television, radio, and the Web cannot, 
role that times crisis more com- 
forting and crucial than ever: they are the 
most tolerant and open-handed custodi- 


ans have the public memory. That 


issue September 12, 2001, which you 
put away drawer will, you can 
sure, compatible with your grandchil- 
dren just like the copy your grandpar- 
ents kept from December 1941. 
istorical parallels take only 
far, course and some 
them can show patterns 
rather not follow. war terrorism, 
whatever form ends taking, will 
obviousiy bring new stresses bear 


the perennial wartime tensions between 


the undeniable exigencies national 
security and the people’s right know 


what their government doing their 


name. And the example our most re- 
cent large-scale combat experience, the 
Persian Gulf war, raises many issues 
concern, among them that might see 
recurrence the unnecessarily tight- 
fisted government control over the flow 
information (some which, be- 
came clear long afterwards, was know- 
ingly inaccurate), that gung-ho 
press corps might again forget that its 
job witness, not emulate Bob 
Hope war-bond tour. 

George Bernard Shaw remarked long 
ago that journalists “are unable, seem- 
ingly, discriminate between bicycle 
accident and the collapse civiliza- 
tion.” Journalism failed its public re- 
cent years lavishing frivolous top- 
ics the attention, the gravity, and the re- 
sources that right belong its true 
business exploring the state civi- 
lization, least its citizens. Now 
that the nation faced with crisis 
cannot ignore, journalists would 
equally irresponsible they tried 
treat this threat civilization with 
nothing more than the resources due 
the smash Schwinn. 


Andie Tucher, former reporter, teaches 


journalism history Columbia’s Grad- 
uate School Journalism. 
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YEARS CHANGE 


EXCELLENT LEADERSHIP 
REQUIRES POLISHED SKILLS. 
HAVE YOU BRUSHED LATELY? 
BEEN POYNTER? 


Poynter Executive Excellence Series: 
Recruiting Retaining the Best Brightest 
February 10-12, 2002 
Application Deadline: December 14, 2001 
Upper-level newspaper leaders will learn about recruiting 
and retention strategies that really work. hear fresh ideas 
for finding, training, motivating, and keeping good 
You'll hear about innovative approaches for building newsroom 
cultures that value diversity and creativity. You'll learn how 
such cultures inspire better journalism well productive, 
committed journalists. get candid feedback how 
improve your own hiring and retention record. 


Poynter. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED BETTER JOURNALIST 


poynter.org/seminars/app.htm 


INVEST EXCELLENCE. APPLY TODAY. 


The Rosalynn Carter Fellowships for Mental Health Journalism 


The Mental Health Program The Carter Center Atlanta, Ga., 
announces six one-year journalism fellowships. Designed enhance public 
understanding mental health issues and combat stigma and discrimination 
against people with mental illnesses, the fellowships begin September 2001. 


The program open print and broadcast journalists with mini- 
mum two years professional experience. 


Each fellow will awarded $10,000 grant and two expense-paid 
trips The Carter Center meet with program staff and advisors. 


Projects will tailored the experience and interests the fellows, 
who will consult with the program’s distinguished advisory board. 


Fellows will not required leave their current employment. 


“This program exciting component our efforts reduce stigma and 
discrimination against those with mental illnesses. look forward working with 
each our fellows promote awareness these important 

Carter 


The application deadline May 2002. apply, write e-mail: 


THE Gregory Fricchione, M.D., Director 
CARTER CENTER The Carter Center Mental Health Program 
One Copenhill 
Atlanta, 30307 
www.cartercenter.org 
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Presidential Primary 


Ethiopian Herald 2/24/76 


THANKS PRESIDENT NIXON, 
STAFF SGT. FRYER NOW HAS SON 


First Monday (Republican Nat'l Committee) 5/1/72 


LBJ Giving Bull 
Mexican People 


Clinton back home 
for slow execution 


| 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 4/16/68 | 


Pittsburgh Post Gazette 1/25/92 


Hillary Clinton 
Welfare 


Gore rapes Bush over environment 


Nixon Stand Pat Watergate Tapes 


Los Angeles Times 3/22/95 


are all smiles they meet for the first time since 
they boarded the vessel and discovered bails marijuana. 


The San Juan (P.R.) Star 6/16/79 


Larry Flynt shot 


wait any longer,’ Carter says; Page 


Chicago Sun-Times 3/7/78 


offers $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only original, unmutilated clippings suitable for reproduction, 
together with name and date publication, and include your social security number for payment. 


Reagan: peril 
too close home 


The Jonesboro (Ark.) Sun 9/20/92 


Indianapolis Star 5/8/74 


Pastor aghast 
First Lady 
position 


Alamogordo (N.M.) Daily News 8/13/75 


Carter plans 
swell deficit 


The Tribune (Houston, Tex.) 3/17/77 


The Record (Hackensack, N.J.) 3/17/86 


President Jimmy Carter and Soviet President Leonid Brezh- 


SPECIAL REPORT: LOCAL NEWS 
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This study was produced the Project for Excellence Journalism, affiliate the Columbia University Graduate School 
Journalism. The study uses empirical data measure the quality local news and compare those results with ratings. 


Local newsrooms beset sponsor interference, 
budget cuts, layoffs, and added programming 


ground. 

survey 118 local news 
more than half re- 
port that advertisers try tell 
them what air and not air 
and they say the problem growing. 

meet profit demands, many 
news directors report they are hav- 
ing produce thinner and cheap- 
product adding news pro- 
grams while cutting their budgets. 

News directors say consultants 
are only providing the most 
generic solutions. One five 
also say their consultants dis- 
courage them from covering 
certain kinds news. 

Gimmicks that once seemed 
bump ratings every story 
any more. And stations 
know what their place. 

Everything for grabs. Too 
much for sale. 

such environment? 

The Project for Excellence 
Journalism’s ongoing content 
study local television news 


a 


suggests there may be. Based 
data collected from 189 stations 
over four years, have isolated 
five characteristics that commer- 
cially successful stations share. 
Adopting these practices won't 
guarantee financial success, but sta- 
tistically they will give station the 
highest likelihood achieving it. 
The elements: 
Cover more the community 
Demonstrate more enterprise 
Source stories better 


DOES QUALITY SELL? 


60% 1998-2001 
50% 
40% 


30% 


20% 


10% 


Quality Grade 


Percentage stations, quality grade, 
successful ratings trends 


Air more long stories and fewer 
very short ones 
Hire more staff and give them 
more time develop stories 
The problem that these ideas 
run counter the prevailing wis- 
dom local TV. Some are overrun 
again and again short-term bud- 
get demands. And some rarely 
enter the newsroom conversation. 
These findings and many others 
are part Year Four the local 
think tank affiliated with the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate 
School Journalism and funded 
the Pew Charitable Trusts. 

the stories that follow, the 
Project offers troubling findings 
about sponsor interference (News 
for Sale), new evidence the im- 
pact quality (Quality Sells), the 
practices that viewers respond 
(The Magic Formula), glimpse 
the typical newscast (The Look 
Local News), budget problems 
(Thinner, Cheaper, Longer), com- 
parison network versus local 
news (The Patriarch vs. the 
Family Circle), and more. 


Supplement the November/December issue Columbia Journalism Review 


| 
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NEWS FOR SAL 


Half stations report 
sponsor pressure news decisions 


MARION JUST AND ROSALIND 
LEVINE, WITH KATHLEEN REGAN 


much your local news in- 
fluenced the people who buy 
ads? 

survey 118 news directors 
around the country, more than half, per- 
cent, reported that advertisers pressure 
them kill negative stories run positive 
ones. 

And many these news directors say 
the problem won't away. “Sales get- 
ting more and more influence news- 
said news director from one 
medium-sized market. “Sponsorships, 
coverage suggestions, on-air mentions.” 

The pressure puff pieces about 
sponsors occurs “all the 
time sales person opened his/her 
mouth,” news directors reported 
major survey local news stations. 

“getting harder every year” 
maintain the wall between sales and news, 
reported another news manager. 

These are some the findings the 
survey 118 news directors around the 
country, conducted between June and Au- 
gust 2001. The sample represents signifi- 
cant proportion the approximately 850 
stations that broadcast news. The answers 
have margin error plus minus 
percentage points. News directors all 
but two cases wanted their comments 
anonymous for fear retaliation for 
criticizing their companies. 

News directors also reported their 
consultants (outside companies hired 
stations critique newscasts and improve 
ratings) issuing blanket edicts about what 
cover and what not cover order 
attract the most advertising dollars. 

Together, the findings and comments 
raise questions about the journalistic inde- 
pendence local television news. 

The number stations that indicate 
sponsor pressure this year confirms 
problem first saw our 2000 study. 
Last year third the news directors 
limited sample stations reported ad- 
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WHAT SPONSORSHIP 
BUYS 


Percentage stations reporting 
various modes sponsorship 


vertisers trying influence what gets 
their broadcasts. Although that sample 
was small, when coupled with the com- 
ments news directors, the evidence 
suggests the problem getting larger. 

Breaking down the sponsor suggestions 
more specifically, percent news di- 
rectors this year said sponsors tried get 
them provide favorable coverage. 

And percent news directors al- 
most one five say sponsors try pre- 
vent them from covering stories, problem 
that more acute smaller markets. “In- 
terference common,’ one news director 
told us. 

When comes advertisers trying 
compel positive stories about themselves, 
percent stations said that they had 
been asked cover sponsor events. An- 
other percent covered events that were 
partnerships between the station and the 
advertisers; percent said the sales ad- 
vertising staff requested positive coverage 
sponsors. 

Some news directors take benign view 
sponsor pressure. one put it, the 
story has valid ‘news’ angle,” they will 


cover whatever the source. “Advertisers 
have the same right pitch their stories 
the news department anyone,” said 
another news director. 

most stations, however, news directors 
admit that advertisers get something more 
than just commercial time for their money. 
over two-thirds stations, for instance, 
news sponsors are named the announcer 
identified with particular news segment. 

about half the stations surveyed, the 

sponsor logo appears the newscast. 
None the stations our sample re- 
ported that sponsors were allowed in- 
volvement story selection, but 
handful stations gave sponsors inter- 
views mention the body 
newscast exchange for their support. 

news director large market 
said the biggest change the news- 
room this year was “pressure from 
sales because the economy.’ 

More alarming the idea spon- 
sors discouraging stories even getting 
them killed. 

half dozen news directors sin- 
gled out local car dealerships and 
auto manufacturers the focus 
squashed stories. “We aggres- 
sively after car dealers,’ one news 
director admitted. Another reported 
“negative story auto dealer 
canned under pressure from client.” 

News directors also mentioned 
health investigations local restau- 
rants vulnerable. two stations, for 

instance, stories were killed when they re- 
flected poorly restaurant sponsors. Two 
other news directors said grocery stores 
tried get them drop investigative sto- 
ries. 

Another news director described how 
pressure came from within the station (the 
sales department) and without (the local 
restaurant association) but “news prevailed.” 

fact, number news directors felt 
able withstand interference from “sales 
reps who understand the business.” 
Some volunteered that they were sup- 
ported their general managers that 
“the sole and final decision with the 
news department.” 

One news director commented that 
received “zero pressure from the general 
manager, and another reported that even 
the face loss sponsorship, management 
“always backed the news 

What emerged was the sense that the re- 
lentless push advertisers and sales depart- 
ments inevitably yields small concessions 
from beleaguered news directors. Even with- 
out overt pressure news directors may feel 
obliged compromise just keep their jobs. 
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70%. 
68% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 
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SMALL MARKETS, BIG PRESSURE 


The problem sponsor interference 
our sample was more acute medium- 
sized and small markets. one case, “Sales 
sold sponsorship [a] local retail group, 
which required ‘positive’ stories retail- 
ers (i.e. thinly veiled commercials).” 

Another news director complained that 
“[the] sales department books our live 
trucks for live sales remotes, which air 
commercial breaks within certain news- 
casts.” One live truck out service, one 
less opportunity cover breaking news. 
And commercials that look like news 
thrown for good measure. 

While only third news directors 
the very largest markets reported sponsor 
pressure provide positive coverage, 
fully two-thirds news directors the 
smallest markets feel those pressures. 

quarter news directors small 
markets, those under 376,000 households, 
report that they have been pressured 
censor their news. One news director 
the Rockies described the situation 
very large problem this 

Pressure newsrooms aggravated 
the fact that small stations cannot afford 
their own lawyers. result they try 
avoid stories that might prompt legal action. 

One news director described 
dent where the station “obtained copy 
Department Human Services report 
abused foster child. State law holds 
‘confidential’ would have been hauled 
court used [report] and refused re- 
veal source. Source broke the law hand- 
ing us.” This smail station did not feel 
could cover the story. 

Other small-market stations 
ported staying away from stories that 
dealt with social service agencies their 
states cities. Several news directors 
avoided stories where libel suit was 
threatened even where “one individual 
was named” negative way. 


CONSULTANTS 


Pressure news content comes not only 
from outside the newsroom, but also from 
those who are invited the ubiquitous 
news consultants. Most stations use inde- 
pendent consultants. 

About half the stations surveyed use 
outside consultants periodically for 
special topics and percent solely rely 
consultants drawn from their parent com- 
pany. About two-thirds the stations 
our survey report that consultants visit 
their stations two four times year. 

What kind advice these consul- 


TOPICS 
CONSULTANTS 
ENCOURAGE 


19% 


Number stations reporting specific 
topic encouragement 


tants have offer? common complaint 
that consultant are 
not tailored the needs individual sta- 
tions. More than half the stations report 
that the advice they receive “mostly” 
“entirely” general, usually focusing pre- 
sentation rather than content. 

Not surprisingly, the maxim “you get 
what you pay for” holds true for consul- 
tants. While percent stations large 
very large markets get advice made 
fit their particular situation, only third 
small-market stations have access that 
kind consultation. 

News directors are not overcome with 
enthusiasm about consultants, but most tell 
that consultant advice least some- 


METHODOLOGY 


study this year examined broadcast news 
also studied the three broadcast network evening 
news programs. Taping occurred during Febru- 
ary sweeps week and April non-sweeps week. 
team professional coders analyzed 6,472 sto- 
ries from 470 broadcasts, 235 hours local 
news. The results were then statistically analyzed 
researchers Princeton Survey Research Associ- 
ates and Wellesley College and interpreted 
team journalists. 

Our definition quality the same estab- 
lished our design team local news pro- 
fessionals. stress the basics: newscast 
should cover broad range topics, focus 
the significant aspects the news, based 
original reporting, provide credible information, 
use multiple sources, balance stories with multi- 
ple points view, and contain locally relevant 
stories. continue use the system devel- 


what useful. Consultants played role 
wide range activities, everything from 
developing news “philosophy” 
recruiting and coaching on-air personnel. 

More than half stations (52 percent) 
say their consultants actively push cover- 
ing certain kinds news. When they did 
so, they tended tout “soft news” 
health and consumer issues. 

Nineteen percent stations reported 
their consultants did something con- 
sider even more worrisome, discouraging 
covering certain kinds news. 

News directors told that sports was 
the topic consultants most often discour- 
aged, but they said that politics and local 
business coverage had also been singled out. 

Consultant advice give more time 


mentioned our survey were former 
news directors. Others commanded re- 
spect because their experience and ex- 
pert knowledge the news. 

number news directors said general 
managers suggested story ideas “like every- 
one else.” But course, one news direc- 
tor remarked, “They are not everyone else.” 

Increasingly, seems, advertisers aren't 
either. 


Marion Just professor political science 
Wellesley College and research associate 
the Shorenstein Center the Press, Politics, 
and Public Policy Harvard. Rosalind Levine 
student and research assistant Wellesley. 


oped separate teams university scholars 
and professional researchers grade newscasts 
point system matched these criteria. 
years past presentation very minor factor. 
that grading can accomplished objectively, 
stories score well based accumulation 
the simple journalistic values mentioned above. 
This study also included national mail 
survey news directors, conducted between June 
and August 2001. random sample 196 news di- 
rectors was selected from enumerated list 
television stations. One hundred eighteen news 
directors completed the surveys for response 
rate percent. The sample 118 respondents 
represent 107, more than half, the 210 local 
television markets throughout the country that 
produce news. Results are therefore reported un- 
weighted. The survey has margin error plus 
minus percent, which means statistically that 
samples out 100 the results will not differ 
more than percent from those reported here. 
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health and less sports seems pitched make 
local news more attractive female viewers. 
News directors are more positive about 
advice from general managers than the 
kind they get from consultants. They rarely 
see managers “interfering.” Several 
November/December 2001 
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builds share, demographics, and more 


CARL GOTTLIEB 
AND ATIBA PERTILLA 


any measure financial success, 
quality journalism sells. 

the four years that the Project for 
Journalism has conduct- 
its annual study local television news, 
percent stations have successful 
ratings trends, better than any other grade. 

This year found quality also the best 
way succeed when comes market 
share, demographics and audience retention. 

Our 2001 study included stations 
markets. found the correlation be- 
tween quality scores and household rat- 
ings not quite strong years past: for 
the first time another grade stations) 
actually scored better than “A” stations 
our sample. But also measured quality 
against other yardsticks broadcasters told 
they consider important. When did, 
the case for quality became even stronger. 


AUDIENCE RETENTION 


Quality, the numbers show, the best way 
for news program retain add its 
so-called lead-in audience. “The fact that 
can maintain audience from program 
program shows that viewers are not just 
loyal our programs loyal 
our station,” says Diane Caggiano, research 
director KTVK Phoenix, high-quality 
station from last study. “That gives 


MARKET SHARE AND QUALITY 


the ability get the number-one share 
the market for selling advertising.” 

This year was the first which stud- 
ied lead-in numbers for every broadcast. 
found that percent “A’ and stations 
were adding retaining audience. Stations 
the middle didn't fare well: only per- 
cent stations and percent “D” 
stations were gaining their lead-in. 

Both our “F” stations were building 
audience. But don't try this trick home. 
The “F” stations are the absolute bottom 
our quality scale and most newsrooms 
are not good enough that bad. 


MARKET SHARE 


also the best way build mar- 
ket share the percentage households 
watching tuned given station. 

Four years data reveal that high-qual- 
ity stations are the most likely gain- 
ing share over time. Fifty-seven percent 
our “A” stations were building share over 
time, significantly better than every other 
grade. What's more, and stations 
were most likely losing share. 

Over four years, turns out, the correla- 
tion between quality and share even 
stronger than the correlation have gener- 
ally used, basic household ratings. the 
number people watching television de- 
clines, the ability claim the largest share 
the available audience becoming more 
and more important station management. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


Quality also turns out the best way 
attract the audiences advertisers want most 
people aged 18-to-49 and 25-to-54. Half 
all stations this year were improving 
these demographic groups over time, better 
than any other grade. the other extreme, 
neither station was improving, and the 
next worst category was the ten “D” stations. 

While the amount data small, sug- 
gests that going downmarket may alienate the 
most demographically desirable audience. 

When began this study, cau- 
tiously concluded from our data that the 
news did not have bleed lead that 
audiences were not demanding trash and 
flash local news. 

broadcasters were aping the tabloids, 
was their own choice, not the There 
was penalty for doing better local news. 

Today, can say something more. Au- 
diences prefer quality. 

company that owns television sta- 
tions wants protect and nurture its assets, 
the data suggest investing quality the 
best strategy. may require investing peo- 
ple, giving them time, and even resources, 
but more likely than any other approach 
pay commercial dividends over 


Carl Gottlieb deputy director the 
Project for Excellence Journalism. 


Atiba Pertilla research associate PE). 
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Five proven steps financial success news 


TOM ROSENSTIEL, CARL GOTTLIEB, 
AND ANDREW FINLAYSON 


t's becoming clearer, over dozens sta- 
tions, thousands stories, and millions 
viewers. 
There are some things can demon- 
strate audiences want. 

They are characteristics commercially 
successful stations share whether this 
study rates them good quality stations 
bad. 

They are the things news directors 
should ask for their budget meetings, 
and that station and group managers 
should support. 

They were not arrived some dis- 
cussion lofty journalism principles. They 


were discovered the other way around 


taking all the stations that are thriving 
business terms, and then isolating those 
factors that helped them get there. 

Some cost money, some don't. But they 
show that content matters, and that 
people, resources and 
time not the answer. 

The five factors amount formula 
for success—a formula that provable 
with numbers based our study 189 
stations over the past four years: 

Cover More the Community 

More Enterprise Reporting 

Source Stories Better 

More Long Stories and Fewer Very 
Short Ones 

Hire More Reporters and Give Them 
More Time 

the data suggest surprisingly 
simple analogy: you tune into sitcom and 
it's not funny, you back. you tune 
into news program and there enough 
information, you won't tune again. 

Let's take these successful practices one 
time. 


COVER MORE 
THE COMMUNITY 


From the outset, our design team indus- 
try professionals agreed that covering the 
entire community was the most important 
thing local news operation could do. 


4. 


Stations putting the magic formula 
work, from top: WTSP coverage 
February brush fire; former captive 
Stephen Gonzales talks with KTVT 
reporter; WRC interviews 
American; WFLA anchors the set. 
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turns out their professional instincts 
were right. The data show stations that 
cover broader range topics their 
newscasts have better chance suc- 
ceeding commercially. 

mistake for stations cleverly 
limit themselves topics that test well 
focus groups, are highly promotable, 
strike station managers good “water 
cooler” material. 

This study measures topic range 
comparing the number topics each 
newscast the number stories aired. 

Stations that score highest for topic range 
are percent more likely than any other 
grade have successful ratings trends. 

Take Floridas WTSP, high-quality sta- 
tion beating the ratings odds. The station 
had one the best scores this year's 
study for topic range, scoring percent 
better than the national average. 

Its market contains two distinct cities 
separated water, Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg. But the words former news di- 
rector Jim Church, “bridges are not barri- 
ers’ but instead “connect together com- 
munities.” 

So, Church says, the station pursues 
regional approach. “We tons stories 
focused issues such the persistent 
drought, transportation, and protection 
from hurricanes.” 

Incidentally, covering more topics does- 
n't just help ratings. The numbers show 
also helps station succeed the other 
key commercial measures: market share, 
audience retention and demographics. 

The demographics numbers are inter- 
esting. They suggests audiences want 
learn about the whole community, 
matter who how old they are. Tailoring 
your topics appeal key demographics 
errand. 


MORE ENTERPRISE 
REPORTING 


Stations that demonstrate more enterprise 
fare better commercially. 

from original investigations, the top, all 
the way down using video press releas- 
es. Over four years, successful stations 
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percent more certain kinds enter- 
prise, especially the kind people can rec- 
ognize tough interviews, investigations 
and special series. 

Other kinds enterprise also help, 
though statistically not much doing 
more breaking news, avoiding video press 
releases, sending reporter and not just 
camera. The lesson effort pays. 

For instance, KTVT, this best 
large-market station, also scored near the 
top for enterprise reporting. 

While ratings the other stations 
Dallas were generally trending down, 
KTVT was the only one picking steam 
the time the study. 

When comes getting story ideas, 
“We don't believe reading the newspa- 
per,” says news director Linda Levy. Her 
philosophy that producers, reporters, 
and assignment desk staff all are held ac- 
countable for coming with stories, and 
she urges her newsroom not take for 
answer. 

That attitude demonstrated the 
details, like fleshing out piece pre- 
scription drug abuse with interviews re- 
covering addicts. 

the day China allowed the crew 
Navy spy plane return the U.S., KTVT 
took the initiative interview local U.S. 
soldier who had been held captive 
Bosnian Serbs two years earlier, giving 
viewers insight into the experience 
being the prisoner hostile nation. 

After September KTVT assigned its 
entire nine-person investigative staff full- 
time look for local ties the terrorists 
and those who might have aided them. 

approach that Levy thinks can 
“super aggressive, super re- 
sponsible.” 


BETTER SOURCING 


The Project measures sourcing various 
ways. 

check the number sources sto- 
ries: the more sources, the better. 

gauge credibility noting whether 
source has appropriate expertise for the 
story: independent doctor may score high 

These elements may seem like Journal- 
ism 101, but the scores have proven lower 
than expected. 

And over four years have found that 
successful stations generally score higher 
for sourcing. 

Some types sourcing are especially 
important. For instance, over four years, 
successful stations were percent less 
likely use anonymous sources. 
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PERCENTAGE STATIONS GRADE 
1998-2001 


STATIONS 


STATIONS 
12% 


STATIONS 


27% 


Number stations studied 189 


But better sourcing across the board 
adds up. Successful stations were per- 
cent less likely cite source 
story. They score percent better for using 
multiple sources. They score percent 
better source expertise. 

These numbers relate ratings, but the 
basic correlation between better sourcing 
and commercial success holds mat- 
ter what the measure ratings, share, au- 
dience retention demographics. 

WRC has long enjoyed the ratings lead 
for late news Washington, D.C. While 
received “B” for its overall grade this year, 
the NBC station one the better ones 
studied when comes sourcing 
all kinds. 

part the culture our news room,’ 
says WRC news director Bob Long. “News- 
room discussions are likely philo- 
sophical question our reporters.” 

When fighter planes attacked 
February WRC localized the larger story 
doing piece about Washington 
restaurateur and his fears for relatives still 
living Iraq. 

WRC also interviewed Middle East ex- 
perts with opposing views the wisdom 
the attack, providing quick primer 
the conflict well illustrating its 
human side. 

story about overturned truck 
Interstate the D.C. suburbs provided 
viewers with official information about 
the next rush hour, 
concerns about the toxic cargo and 
state environmental official allaying fears 
that nearby stream had been polluted. 

While viewers probably sit and 
count sources ponder their expertise, 
WRC comes across local viewers 
credible and informative. It's one the 


reasons has dominated the Washington 
market recent years. 


MORE LONG STORIES AND 
FEWER VERY SHORT ONES 


For years, the common wisdom was that 
viewers had short attention spans and 
maybe they were getting shorter. The 
thinking was that people would not 
able focus for long complicated sto- 
ries about dense issues. 

consequence, soundbites and 
stories have gradually shrunk. And stories 
have been told with fewer and fewer facts. 

The numbers say all this mistake. 

After four years can show that sta- 
tions that are enjoying better than average 
ratings air fewer short stories those 
under seconds and more stories 
longer than two minutes. 

fact, successful stations are per- 
cent more likely than stations losing rat- 
ings air stories two minutes longer. 

Commercially successful stations are 
also percent less likely air stories 
seconds shorter. 

Tampas WFLA uses its airtime wisely. 
Twenty-nine percent the stories 
the 6:00 p.m. time slot are two minutes 
longer compared with percent nationally. 
The station also airs shorter stories less fre- 
quently than most, percent the time, 
while the national average percent. 

“It more important being right than 
being fast,” says former news director Dan 
Bradley, who has since been promoted the 
ownership, summing the philoso- 
phy that results longer stories. Current 
news director Forest Carr thinks the pro- 
pacing reflects larger ambition the 
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newsroom recognize that “local news 
about the viewer, not the producer.” 

And while the station has been known 
tear through ten stories first block, 
also has aired pieces long four and 
half minutes. 

Until 1993, WFLA had different ap- 
proach. “Some stories were literally eight 
nine seconds long,” according Carr. 

The current philosophy, said, “is 
can't budget enough time make 
story relevant and meaningful give that 
time another 

seems imparting more information 
through longer stories also good for 
business. Stations that tend better 
the ratings, increased market share, those 
building lead-in audience and improving 
their key demographics avoid very short 
stories and air longer ones. 


HIRE MORE REPORTERS 


When compared our national survey 
news directors with our data commer- 
cial success, discovered something 
striking about staff size and workload: sta- 
tions that invest their money people 
better the ratings. 

this year, tough one for advertising, 
stations adding staff had significantly 
better chance holding their own im- 
proving their ratings than those where the 
staff held steady declined. 


WHERE 


CARL GOTTLIEB AND TODD BELT 


oday local television news few 
are gaining audience. 
Winning now matter beat- 

ing the odds. 

This year, our sample stations, 
percent are suffering ratings declines. 

our 1998 study, comparison, that 
number was percent, but has been 
the mid high 70s ever since. 
Inthe past, talked about station rat- 
rising falling. Today, makes more 
sense talk about “succeeding” “fail- 
“Succeeding” stations have ratings 
trends better than the average; “failing” 
stations are doing worse than average. 
ratings are declining, where are view- 
ers going? Are they abandoning news 
watch something else, are they 
longer watching all? 

comparing ratings with its 
market share over time are able get 
answer. the share for news were 


r 


More than half stations (54 percent) 
that increased staff had average even 
above-average ratings trends, compared 
only third stations that did not in- 
crease staff regardless market size. 

Letting staff more thorough reporting 
also helped ratings. Stations that asked reporters 
produce only one story day fared signifi- 
cantly better the ratings than stations that re- 
quired their reporters more than one. 

The benefit investing people and 
giving them production and reporting 
time underscored another finding 
stations that avoided video press releases 
and relied their own reporting had sig- 
nificantly better ratings trends than others. 

Indeed, limiting the number stories 
reporters undertook each day and dis- 
couraging the use video news releases 
accounted statistically for percent 
the improvement station ratings trends. 


big impact for good journalism 
the face many factors influencing 
ratings that stations cannot control. 

Added together, these five elements 
suggest there particular approach 
managing newsrooms that demon- 
strably more likely succeed than any 
other. not just about packaging, pro- 
motions, high-tech equipment slogans. 

Television journalism best practiced 
hiring talented people and giving them 
the time and resources cover the entire 
community, demonstrate genuine enter- 
prise, and put their stories together care- 
fully and completely. 

Viewers notice. The numbers show it. 


Tom Rosenstiel director the Project for 
Excellence Journalism. Carl Gottlieb 
deputy director PEJ. Andrew Finlayson 


News Director KTVU Oakland, California. 


CORRELATION MARKET RATINGS QUALITY SCORE 


1998-2001 
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ALL THE VIEWERS GONE? 


falling faster than the ratings, that would 
mean people were tuning another pro- 
gram. (Ratings measure the number 
households watching given station. Mar- 
ket share expresses ratings percentage 
all households watching the time.) 

The evidence shows that local news 
not losing its audience other kinds 
programs, even cable programming. 
news losing out other activities 
the Internet, raising kids, commuting, 
working. 

This finding confirms studies our af- 
filiate NewsLab, researchers Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the private company Insite Re- 
search. Their results suggest that people 
are turning away from local news be- 
cause they find repetitive, formulaic and 
superficial, and can get their local news 
more effectively from other sources. 

Our data suggest that news directors 
who mold their news shows resemble 
entertainment are making mistake. That 
not where their viewers are going. Turn- 


ing news into entertainment will proba- 
bly drive more viewers away. 

But local news can't seem break 
away from the belief that being like enter- 
tainment will boost numbers. Mimicking 
the prime-time entertainment schedules, 


celebrities and crime continue main- 
stays local news, greatly outweighing 


coverage civic institutions and leaders. 
The ratings New York demonstrate 


the folly this strategy. There, coverage 


celebrities has more than doubled be- 
tween 1998 and 2001 and now three 


times larger than the national average. 
Meanwhile, over the past three years, New 


York newscasts are losing audience faster 
than percent the late newscasts 
other major markets our 


Carl Gottlieb deputy director the 
Project for Excellence Journalism. 


Todd Belt doctoral student politi- 


cal science the University Southern 
California. 
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Quality Station 


Grade 
KULR 
KTVQ 
WCNC 
WBTV 
KTVT 
WFAA 
KDFW 
KXAS 
WDIV 
WXYZ 
CHART KEY 


Audience Retention 
Percentage 
viewers gained (+) 
lost (-) from 
preceding program. 


Score 


424.69 


42015 


316.08 


423.85 


335.61 


320.34 


278.87 


321.69 


296.34 


Overall Grade 


Average 
Story Score 


22.00 


23.30 


21.51 


20.33 


18.96 


23.08 


21.45 


20.29 


20.46 


20.28 


400.74 


353.22 
258.20 305.71 
210.69 258.19 


Topic 
Range 


Ratings 
years) 


Focus 


flat/slightly 
slightly down 
down 
sharply down 


Sources Retention Trend 


Icons: Average story score for station variable. 
highest score second lowest score 
second highest score lowest score 


mid-range score 


HONOLULU 10PM 


LAS VEGAS 5PM 


NEW YORK 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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Station 


KGMB 


KHON 


KHNL 


KITV 


KLAS 


KTNV 


KVBC 


KNBC 


KABC 


KCBS 


WABC 


WNBC 


WCBS 


KFOR 


KOCO 


KWTV 


Quality Average 
Story Score 


40791 


378.66 


378.22 22.67 


371.83 22.86 


21.61 
21.25 
251.34 19.82 
346.77 


302.77 21.23 


27858 


348.49 21.38 


22.13 


34037 20.05 


398.72 
355.23 22.02 


3980 21.62 


No. View- Local Audience 


Sources Retention 


Quality 
Grade 


Station Quality Average Topic Focus Expertise Local Ratings 
Score Story Score Range Sources Retention Trend 


PHILADELPHIA 


30PM 


PORTLAND 


Market institution could improve breaking news, expert sourcing. Little everyday crime. Lots pressers 


station but ratings the cellar. Poor sourcing hurts credibility. Needs cover the neighborhoods 

Breaking news all the time. Nearly 40% stories are everyday incidents. Few issues. Beat WPVI February book 

Market king showing weakness. More than half this stories poorly sourced. Needs more experts, localism. 


Recovering from layoffs? Too many everyday incidents, too few sources, viewpoints. Ratings headed south? 

Finally has news director. Lots breaking news, sources, viewpoints. Fails make national news relevant 

Little breaking news, lots feeds and politics. More than half stories not local. Leading ratings dogfight. 


Awaiting fate Fox deal. Big issues. Could more local. Use more sources, more investigation 
Losing ratings traction. Most breaking news town. Very local. Too much crime, everyday incidents 


(SALT LAKE CITY 


TAMPA 6PM 


WASHINGTON 


Dominant. Best town Covers business, institutions. Could use more sources stories 


Quality Fox. Fast moving. Lots issue stories and crime. Weakest sourcing town. Not many pressers. 


Rebuilding. Lots breaking news, everyday crime. Could improve sourcing “news you use. 


New management team. Shallow coverage. 76% stories non-controversial. But high tough interviews. 


Getting better but ratings challenged. Lots sources, series, breaking news. Could use more viewpoints and experts. 


Market leader vulnerable 11? Stories well sourced. Could more local. Great “front four.” 


New news director and G.M. Leads D.C. everyday crime and investigative. Stories need more sources. 


LOOK 


LEE ANN BRADY AND 
ATIBA PERTILLA 


hen you look the 
that local televi- 
sion news gives citizens 
information they need 
make informed decisions 
about their communities. 
Consider 


one has add all the ed- 
ucators, school board mem- 
bers, city council members, 
mayors, state agency offi- 
cials, state legislators, gover- 
nors, members Congress 
and all other local elected and appointed 
officials combined just match the num- 
ber criminals and suspects screen. 

Local news can vary widely from 
place place quality and sometimes 
style. Our highest-scoring station, KULR 
Billings, for instance, earned nearly twice 
many quality points (424) our worst 
station, WSOC Charlotte (227 points). 

But the mix stories remarkably con- 
sistent across the country, and the tone 
generally breathless, chatty, and superficial. 

Here are some numbers: 

Forty percent the stories last 
seconds less. 

One four stories about crime, law 
courts. 

Less than percent stories could 
called 

Health stories outnumber all other 
social issues percent. 

There are many stories about the 
bizarre percent) there are about 
civic institutions. 

important part the picture 
what's missing. Poverty, welfare, and home- 
lessness are all but absent local news. Out 
the nearly 6,000 stories studied, only 
nine dealt with these topics, not enough 
even register single percentage point. 

Cultural events are another topic that 
barely rates coverage. recent report 
from the National Endowment for the Arts 
found that citizens spend more money 
each year attending performing-arts 
events than either the movies profes- 
sional sports. 


Yet local news, the arts and cul- 
ture are almost invisible, accounting for 
just stories again, less than one per- 
cent the total studied. 

Who are the people shown local 
news stories? After criminals and suspects 
(who make percent all people 
screen) the next most common group fea- 
tured crime victims their families 
percent). 

But this focus victims, perhaps 
manipulate viewers’ emotions, unwise. 
Stations doing well the ratings are the 
least likely broadcast interviews featur- 
ing victims victims’ relatives. 


BIG CITY VS. SMALL-TOWN NEWS 


Crime the perennial No. topic, large 
markets and small, but the largest mar- 
kets stations are most likely pad their 


News Director (and anchor) Blaire Martin top-scoring 
station KULR Billings with co-anchor Tim Vendt 


crime coverage with tales 
mayhem from distant places. 

Stations air stories about 
economics, social issues and 
scientific consumer mat- 
ters almost the same rate 
regardless market size. 

Regardless the topic, 
however, small market sta- 
tions are far more likely 
tell the story from local 
perspective (98 percent 
stories) compared the 
largest markets (69 percent). 

Minorities are more likely 
appear large markets, 
but this may changing 
with increased immigration 
small cities. 

What small-market stations more 
than larger markets cover stories affect- 
ing major community institutions em- 
ployers, perhaps because small metropoli- 
tan areas are less economically diverse. 


POLITICS, POLICY SCANDAL 


Coverage politics, policy and govern- 
ment fell nearly half from last 
presidential primary season, down just 
percent all stories. The bigger prob- 
lem that the politics that were covered 
seem fairly trivial now. 

Our sample period included weeks 
when Congress was debating massive tax 
cut and President Bush was promoting his 
plans rebuild the military. But the scan- 
dals surrounding President depar- 
ture from office made for much more 


MOST POPULAR NEWS TOPICS: 2001 


Science/ Defense 


tech 


Crime/ 
law/courts 


National 


Politics/ 
policy 


Bizarre 
events 


Celebrations 


Percentage stories broad topic category 
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LOCAL NEWS 
20% 
15% 


popular material, outweighing coverage 

all, only stories out nearly 
6,000 discussed the tax-cut debate 
Washington its possible effects the 
local 


GOING GLOBAL 


This year, our study also coincided with 
two international incidents involving the 
military the sinking Japanese fishing 
boat Navy submarine and the collision 
U.S. EP-3 spy plane with Chinese 
fighter jet. consequence, defense is- 
sues jumped the No. topic local 
newscasts. Although our sample included 
four stations Honolulu, the home base 
the submarine involved the sinking, 
these stories were 
throughout the country. This may sign 
that when public concern demands it, na- 
tional story will capture the attention 
local TV, overriding the mantra 
that many stations promote. 
Unfortunately, the data point unset- 
tling conclusions. Despite the increased 
coverage defense issues, there little 
energy imagination evident the air. 
Just percent all defense stories 


twice that, percent the stories, were 
news conferences, and percent were 
covered using feed material. About half 
these stories connected the national 
story the viewing audience, but local 
stations were almost equally likely sim- 
ply pass along the latest updates without 
explaining their local effects. The locals 
mostly duplicated the networks rather 
than supplementing them with more nu- 
anced, original coverage. 

The events September will pre- 
sent even greater challenge. The de- 
mands prolonged war terrorism, 
tions far-off countries, will strain al- 
ready decimated newsroom budgets. 

The nation looks local news for in- 
formation. poll the Pew Research 
Center this summer found that local news 
stations were more popular news 
source than the networks, though not 
popular cable channels. But there 
reason worry whether newsrooms will 
prove deserving the confi- 
dence. 


Lee Ann Brady senior project director 
Princeton Survey Research Associates. 
Atiba Pertilla research associate 
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pad profits, broadcasters cut budgets 
and staff while adding programs 
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terrorist attacks New York and 
Washington galvanized their local 
stations and brought into relief the 

challenge providing all-out break- 
ing news coverage. 

Based what news directors around 
the country say about their budgets, 
questionable whether stations 
would able respond just quickly 
and thoroughly. 

Even before September stations were 
being asked more and more with 
less and that was forcing them put 
cheaper and thinner product the air, ac- 
cording national survey people 
who run local television newsrooms. 


were based breaking news. Nearly 


it-only and “feeling that their 

decisions are very short-sighted,” reported 

one news director. 

surveyed news directors 118 sta- 
tions around the country between June 
and August 2001, significant portion 
the 850 stations that local news. 
promised confidentiality news direc- 
tors return for information about their 
budgets, fiscal decisions, and their com- 
ments the news business. Here 
some what they had say: 

Half all stations had either budget 
cuts layoffs the last year. The 
average budget cut was percent. 

Sixty percent stations had make 
unscheduled budget cuts within the 
course the last fiscal year. 

Two-thirds stations added broad- 
cast hours. 

Fifty-seven percent had produce 
the same more news despite lay- 
offs, budget freezes budget cuts. 

“Budget cuts, frozen positions, less 

money and more ex- 
plained one news director, describing 
the atmosphere his station. Another 
news director estimated “loss 
news gathering ability 10-12 percent 
due 


67% 


Much the pressure broadcasters has 
come from declining revenue the 
country slipped into slow growth and near 
recession. But only seven percent the 
news directors surveyed reported that their 
stations had responded declining revenue 
reducing the number newscast hours. 

Quite the opposite. Producing news 
still cheaper than buying syndicated enter- 
tainment programming. 

Events since September will likely 
make things worse. analysis CMR, 
company that tracks spending, found 
that local affiliates lost $93 million ad- 
vertising the first week after the terrorist 
attacks. Major sponsors like airlines and 
car dealers are pulling back. new war 
terrorism will further tax news budgets. 
Meanwhile, virtually all stations are fac- 
ing investments ranging from million 
million convert digital broad- 
casting. 

The belt-tightening already place 
came various ways. Overall, percent 


WHERE BUDGETS 
GET CUT 


28% 27% 


Percentage stations reporting 
budget cuts line item 
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stations limited overtime, percent 
imposed hiring freezes, and percent re- 
sorted Travel has also been cut 
severely and capital purchases have been 
put hold indefinitely. 
While these actions satisfy the short- 
term demand for maintaining increasing 
profit margins, the cuts may backfire. 


1999, the survey data, when matched 
with ratings, found that adding staff 
the best way for local news operation 
invest resources build ratings. 
With smaller staffs, coverage break- 
ing news bound suffer. Enterprise 
in-depth coverage, the kind our studies 
have shown viewers appreciate most 
becomes less likely. the words one 
news director, budget cuts mean that 
“sometimes don't commit much 
resource certain discretionary stories.” 
Another indicated that budget cuts 
meant “major reduction use part- 
timers. Thus full-time staff stretched, 
less time for investigative work, special 
projects.” 

Not surprisingly, percent news di- 
rectors fear that budget cuts have substan- 
tially hurt their news-gathering abil- 
ity. one news director noted, “The cut- 
backs have made lean staff malnourished.” 

Another commented: “Freeze capital 
hiring freeze has 

Even when there are staff cuts, qual- 
ity may affected, said some news direc- 
tors. The problem, one noted, “retaining 
qualified desk managers and talented pro- 
ducers, attracting skilled persons with the 
salary have budgeted.” 

Small stations are suffering the most. 
Many had few resources begin with and 
the demand for more newscasts puts them 
terrible bind. 

One news director small-market 
described the situation 
hours day with 19-person staff” More 
than percent stations small mar- 
kets rely their reporters produce two 
more news packages day. Half the 
reporters small markets routinely shoot 
edit their own video, significantly more 
than those larger markets. 

News directors sounded frustrated, even 
angry, about their stations’ strategies. “We 
added product (newscasts) then three 
months later reduced staffing through hir- 


ing freeze and were still producing the ad- 
ditional reported one news 
manager. 

Many news directors echoed the con- 
cern about the impact budget cuts 
staff. They responded that the biggest 
change the newsroom this year was “Cut- 
backs staff due budget restraints,” 
“staff cuts, early retirements,” “layoffs,” 
“reduced 
staffing,” “staff and 
“shrinking staff? 

And matter what the market size, 
more than half the stations reporting say 
that budget cuts have affected morale 
the newsroom. One Midwestern news di- 
rector, calling morale the biggest change 
the newsroom this year, declared: “Peo- 
ple are longer kidding themselves 
about the ethic business vs. quality 
journalism. ‘Journalism’ now ‘commer- 
cial 

Several news directors described 
vailing anxiety brought about budget 
cuts. response open-ended ques- 
tion, more than one used the term sense 
uncertainty.” 

“Everyone wonders if, and when, layoffs 
may happen here,” wrote one news director. 
“It like dark cloud looming over the 
wrote another. “Who next?” wrote third. 

News directors are worried about the 
stress the workforce. One, from 
small-market station, ticked off his con- 
cerns: “Fewer people more work for re- 
maining staff. Dip production quality for 
daily stories. Inability get all stories.” 

some stations the budget crisis has 
created, intensified, tension between 
the newsroom and the boardroom. 

“The news staff has become frustrated 
with corporate and has begun 
pressed “higher level frustration over 
high with not enough re- 
Said another, slightly more opti- 

“For the most part the staff has 
pulled together but still affects how 
people view our corporation.” 

One news director described nexus 
problems: “Anxiety about future busi- 
ness, resentment toward corporate owner- 
ship, lack money for better coverage.’ 

Many news directors indicated that 
young people were particularly worried 
about their future prospects the news 
business, ominous sign that the pro- 
fession may lose some the most tal- 
ented members its next generation. 


staff reduction,” 
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The best young staffers have “worries 
about career future[s]” “sense dis- 
said one news director. 
“Staffers hoping move markets 
are frustrated and that spills back into 
their work,” said another. 

Not stations believed that budgets 
affected morale least “not yet.” 
Some said their operations were already 
trimmed close the bone that there 
was nothing left cut. One news director 
noted that because the station made cuts 
the non-salary portion the budget, 
morale did not suffer. 

One news director waxed philosophi- 
cal. The effect budget cuts morale 
was “what youd expect, but soldier 
on.” Another explained: “We're 
with employees, and choosing reduc- 
tion annual increases over layoffs, ac- 
tually boosted morale.” 

Budget pressures are topmost the 
minds news directors. When asked 
them about the bstacles producing 
high-quality newscast, “too little money 
was popular response, second only 
“too few 


But the linkage between the two prob- 
clear cuts have killed staff 
morale raises, hiring freeze, 


overtime,” said one news director. 

Luckier ones reported investments 
their stations. Some 
bragged about new equipment went 
new personnel man- 
agers, news directors, owners 
ent), new newscasts. 

And few remained optimistic con- 
centrating the people they work with: 

“In spite all the negatives (what can't 
and industry impacts) maintain 
ing creative, positive, forward-thinking 
team,” said news director from small 
market. “More positive than ever before.” 

One thing seems clear. Nearly all news 
managers are going have find creative 
ways cope with the people and resources 
that remain. The question whether viewers 
will begin decide that what left the 
air not worth their time when they have 
more choices than ever for news. 


news 


Marion Just professor political science 
Wellesley College and research associ- 
ate the Shorenstein Center the Press, 
Politics, and Public Policy Harvard. Ros- 
alind Levine attorney Boston. Todd 
Belt doctoral student political science 
the University Southern California. 
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Format dictates much the difference 
between network and local news 


ANDREW TYNDALL 


might think local and network 

news together would provide 

viewers with full plate, well- 

rounded hour local, national 
and international news plus sports, 
weather and traffic. 

comprehensive this hour news 
designed be, the latest study the 
Project for Excellence Journalism reveals 
that its two components the local half 
hour and the network half hour are 
chalk and cheese. 

not think the two doing the 
same job with two beats: one local, the 
other national and international. Instead 
think two different approaches tele- 
vision journalism. 

Network news more abstract: its sto- 
ries are more likely feature clashes 
opinions (32 percent stories versus 
percent local broadcasts), cite expert 
sources (49 percent versus percent) and 
discuss societal trends (17 percent ver- 
sus percent). 

Local news more mundane: its stories 
cover everyday events like fender-benders 
(42 percent stories versus percent 
among network newscasts) more than 
monumental ones percent versus per- 
cent) and they quote the vox pop (14 per- 
cent versus percent) almost much 
the expert. 

The two beats, and network, are 
worlds apart. The networks’ national and 
international focus brimming with big 
events and ideological clashes. April 
2001, during our study period, the net- 
works were handed just the type event 
their news operations are made cover: 
the downing U.S. Navy EP-3 spy plane 
the Chinese island Hainan and the 
ensuing diplomatic tug-of-war secure 
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the release. Defense and foreign af- 
fairs along with that other great nation- 
abstraction The Economy accounted 
for fully percent all network stories 
filed, compared with mere percent 
the local broadcasts. 

The two beats, however, are not the 
most important distinction. That differ- 
ence their formats. 

Flowing from the expecta- 
tion that they would cov- 
ering consequential, 
reaching and complicated 
stories, the networks set 
format which lone an- 
chor serves the symbolic 
correspondents. 
tional desk presides 
over the headquarters 
worldwide 
operation, sort journalis- 
tic Captain Kirk the bridge 
the Starship News. While 
Dan Peter Tom may 
have his name attached 
the title his nightly news- 
cast, the routine work as- 
signed the correspondents 
who together file between 
six and seven edited packages 
each day complete with 
soundbites, graphics and vi- 
suals. Half all the network 
news stories are longer than 
120 seconds, opposed 
percent for local newscasts. 

the network newscast 
looks patriarchal, the local 
news anchor team seems fa- 
milial: usually four personali- 
ties his-and-hers anchor 
team plus sportscaster and 
weathercaster. Occasionally, 


news managers even think terms cast- 
ing family the older husband, the 
younger wife, and then the children, one 
jock, the other the trustworthy weather 
person. 

The time devoted news local half 
hour minus commercials, weather, sports, 
traffic, and chit-chat shorter than min- 

utes, compared with almost 
minutes the networks. De- 
spite the smaller news hole, 
local story count higher 

(14) than the network 

How can that many stories 
crammed into that small 
news hole? The local anchor 
couple shoulders the work- 
load. They average eight 
read-only stories (lasting 
seconds less) between the 
two them; the solo net- 
work anchor reads only four 
tidbits each night. 

Granted the networks 
have more resources, time, 
expertise, and clout, all 

which help them put togeth- 
better stories that would 
score higher this study. 
Still, the main reason the net- 
works would better that 
their format features more 
reporter packages. easier 
include the attributes 
journalistic quality such 

mix points view, ex- 

perts and sources cor- 

respondent package than 
anchor read-only story. 

Thus the solo anchor ver- 
sus the family circle format 
determines not only image, 
marketing and promotion, 
but journalistic quality itself. 
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The networks’ advantage resources 
not irrelevant. you eliminate the read- 
only stories and compare just the reporter 
packages (those stories seconds 
longer), the networks still better job. 
example, the networks were notably 
more likely include three more 
sources such stories (56 percent net- 
work versus percent local). 

Both the networks and the locals rely 
heavily the “day book” prearranged 
events for these long packages (roughly 
four ten stories for both). Only one 
package five covers unexpected break- 
ing news. Thus the networks are actually 
getting more into their long packages with 
basically similar assignment habits. 

have already noted that, overall, 
local news tends focus more events 
(as opposed ideas, issues, policies, 
malfeasance, institutions trends) than 
the network stories (54 percent vs. 
percent). The important difference, how- 
ever, was not the number event-dri- 
ven stories but how consequential 
they were. Almost all the networks’ 
event-driven stories (88 percent) were 
classified monumental, unusual, 
breaking news. Compare that just 
percent for local. 

Since the purpose examining the net- 
works was illuminate the journalistic op- 
tions for local newscasters, this piece not 
the nightly newscasts themselves. ABC, 
CBS and NBC have problems. Each has pre- 
cipitously cut its commitment overseas 
coverage. All have devoted more time 
commercials. They have begun picking sto- 
ries based demographic targeting rather 
than newsworthiness. And yet they still 
have been unable devise news agenda 
that attracts young viewers even 
get the newscast programmed the time 
viewers are home from work. leave 
these and other issues another day. 
Still, the data show that the networks 


are more likely than their local counter- 
parts employ journalistic strategies that 
have engendered criticism: “gotcha!” jour- 
nalism and lifestyle fluff. 

One the sample weeks chosen for 
this study included prize example the 
gotcha game, representing the last hurrah 
the Washington press corps’ fascination 
with Bill Clinton. The investigation his 
pardons the fugitive financier Marc Rich 
and others led the way fully percent 
all network packages had investiga- 
tive tone (versus percent for local). The 
numbers not define the line where 
hard-nosed investigative journalism cross- 
over mere “gotcha!” But own 
sense watching these stories that 
they provided more fodder for scrutiny 
that line than the local stations did. 

Another example questionable en- 
terprise the category “news series.” 
These are the nightly non-news-related 
features run under titles such 
Closer Look Eye America 
In-Depth and Life Line which, de- 
pending one’s taste, either round out 
the coverage survey important 


underlying societal trends pander 
the self-serving pre-occupations key 
demographic components the view- 
ing audience. Again, without drawing 
conclusions, percent the networks’ 
packages ran under such formats where- 
only percent the local broad- 
casts’ did. 

the high-stakes, hard-driving, corre- 
spondent-dominated style the net- 
works leaves them open charges 
slickness and remove, the local newscasts 
offer contrast. This study demonstrates 
that your local station’s promotion its 
familiar four-person anchor team goes be- 
yond mere marketing. That format shapes 
the journalism itself. Compared with the 
networks’ severe patriarchal product, local 
news may seem anti-intellectual and su- 
perficial. But that intimate local family cir- 
cle delivers the reassuring rhythms 
everyday life. 


Andrew Tyndall publisher the Tyn- 
dall Report, research service, and has 
been monitoring network news coverage 
since 


Large media companies are growing 
more eager buy television stations. 
chain stations that shares pro- 
duction facilities, marketing strate- 
gies, content, and even sales staff will 
save money and able offer ad- 
vertisers more eyeballs. The FCC 
expected lift the ban the rule 
capping any company reaching more 
than percent the nation’s view- 
ing audience, ceiling already 
breached CBS/Viacom and Fox. 

review annual reports shows 
that most media companies pub- 
licly extol the importance good 
journalism. decided average 
the quality scores those owner- 
ship groups which we've studied 
four more stations hopes 
learning about different companies’ 
commitment quality. 


[For complete documentation, 
please visit our web site, 
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QUALITY STATION GROUP 
1998-2001 


Station Average Grade Stations 
Group 

EMMIS 363.30 
RAYCOM 
GANNETT 351.86 
CBS 338.24 
NBC 337.08 
BELO 335.88 
SCRIPPS 
262.86 
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WHAT COMES NEXT? 


September terrorism spurred television news 
people what they best. 
Producers suddenly were allowed create news pro- 


grams rather than gimmick-filled promotional vehicles. 
Reporters were asked cover something important and 
take care get right. The anchor mugging and bon 
mots largely disappeared. 

Can last? 

Local television news over the last generation had de- 
volved into something less than journalism because the 
medium thought lacked compelling stories tell. Ma- 
nipulating viewers overtook thinking about content. 
obsession with extracting absurd profits overwhelmed 
what was originally federally required public service 
exchange for license broadcast. 

Now, the federal requirements long gone, the audi- 
ence has begun shrink, and the profits are drying up. 

ABC affiliate St. Louis recently dropped news al- 
together because make enough money. Others 
will likely follow. There not enough audience adver- 
tising support many news outlets. 

The short history television reveals that epic mo- 


WHO DID THE STUDY 


This study was conducted the Project for Excellence 
Journalism, journalists’ group Washington, D.C., affiliated 
with the Columbia Graduate School Journalism and funded 
the Pew Charitable Trusts. Tom Rosenstiel, director the 
was lead writer. Carl Gottlieb, the deputy director, super- 
vised all aspects the study. Atiba Pertilla and Chris Galdieri 
were project researchers. 

The scholar team that developed the methodology in- 
cluded Marion Just, Ph.D., Professor Political Science 
Wellesley College; Michael Robinson, Ph.D., formerly 
Georgetown University; Ann Crigler, Ph.D., Director the 
Jesse Unruh Institute Politics the University 
Southern California, and Sherrie Mazingo, Ph.D., the Uni- 
versity Minnesota, and Lee Ann Brady Princeton Survey 
Research Associates. 

Researchers Princeton Survey Research Associates coded 
the newscasts and prepared the initial statistical data under 
supervision. Todd Belt USC developed the measure- 
ments and analyzed the Nielsen Media Research data for rat- 
ings, share, demographics and audience retention. Kathy Regan 
and Rosalind Levine performed data collection and statistical 
analysis for the survey news directors. Evan Jenkins, con- 


ments can define new eras for journalism. News institu- 
tions remake themselves and find new philosophies. 
Viewers sample new stations, switch channels and create 
new loyalties. 

Since that unthinkable September morning, Americans 
have returned the news. Viewership up, and these 
people are hunting. One major station executive told 
privately that the first October, close percent 
the households his market had sampled his news 
programs. 

have come back news because there im- 
portant story the country that compels look be- 
yond ourselves, our health, and our consumer impulses. 

this project has established one thing, it’s that many 
the conventional formulas broadcasters apply 
work any more. 

local broadcasters respond trying exploit this 
new audience, rather than inform it, viewers will re- 
pelled they would war profiteer price gouger. 

Now news professionals have opportunity, and 
reason, show the public that they can practice jour- 
nalism 


sulting editor the Columbia Journalism Review, edited the 
articles. Nancy Novick, art director the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review, designed the layout and graphics. 


DESIGN TEAM 


The following local news professionals developed the cri- 
teria quality for this study and signed off major de- 
cisions: 

John Cardenas, News Director, WBNS, Columbus, Ohio. 

John Corporon, Board Governors, Overseas Press Club. 

Randy Covington, former News Director, WIS, Columbia, 

Marty Haag, former Executive Vice President, A.H. Belo. 

Alice Main, former Executive Producer, WLS, Chicago. 

Gordon Peterson, Principal Anchor, WUSA, Washington, D.C. 

Jose Rios, Vice President News, KTTV, Los Angeles. 

Dan Rosenheim, News Director, KPIX, San Francisco. 

Kathy Williams, News Director, WKYC, Cleveland. 

Gary Wordlaw, President and General Manager, 

Syracuse. 


This Local News study dedicated the memory James Lawrence Snyder. Jim was one the guiding hands 


this project and was member the design team industry professionals that continues advise us. fine journalist 


and terrific friend, will miss you. 
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Reagan goes 
for juggler 
Midwest 


The Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette 11/3/84 


Hail the 


Bush’s Physical Condition 
‘Incredible, Doctor 


Los Angeles Times 9/14/91 jj 


Carter ticks off black help 


San Francisco Examiner 4/7/78 


Bush exorcised, sources say 


Marin Independent Journal (Novato, Calif.) 4/20/92 


President Bush, after losing 
pounds, plans extend 
his Day vacation. 


San Antonio Express-News 5/16/91 


Mush from the wimp 


Clinton takes credit for 
drop unwed birth rate 


The Ashland (Ore.) Daily Tidings 10/5/96 


White House Kills Fund Raiser 
After Complaints About Tactics 


Newsday 3/19/81 


FORMER PRESIDENT 
ENTERS DINAH SHORE 


The Desert Sun (Palm Springs, Calif.) 3/28/80 


Bush Roars Into Town; Ford Has Stroke 


Reuters 8/2/00 


All must share the burden 


Certainly the self-interest all Americans 
impose upon themselves the kind economic self-disci- 
pline that President Carter urged repeatedly yesterday 
his sober speech the nation. the President said, in- 
flation, now running record rates, cruel tax, one 
that falls most harshly upon those least able bear the 


burden. The Boston Globe 3/15/80 (first edition) 


Certainly the self-interest all Americans 
impose upon themselves the kind economic self-disci- 
pline that President Carter urged repeatedly yesterday 
his sober speech the nation. the President said, in- 
flation, now running record rates, cruel tax, one 
that falls most harshly upon those least able bear the 
burden. The Boston Globe 3/15/80 (second edition) 
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